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MYTHOLOGY OF THE WORLD TO COME. 


“To be continued” was the notice appended to) pit, all parched with dust and with desert aridity ; 
our last month’s essay upon this subject. To be|he saw the pure spirits that alighted from the 
continued,—a significant phrase, which if it be| upper sky. He saw the multitude alw: ays gather- 
applied to ourselv es, and to the chapter of human | ing , encamped in a fair meadow, kissing and 
lite, expresses the matter itself which these essays | greeting each other, and asking friendly tidings 
are concerned with. Nothing but this intimation | after their long journey; and he saw the inde- 
could satisfy us for the abrupt termination of the | scribable beauty of those who were good. He 
chapter. Wondering and often disappointed stu- | | perceived how the vast mouth of heaven shut 
dents, we guess wildly at the conclusion of its | itself and roared, at the approach of tyrants and 
difficult ar gument, or fondly anticipate the denowe- | unjust persons ; and how the cruel king of Pam- 
ment of its “complicated story. These conjectures, | phylia, thus rejected, was dragged by fiery devils 
these fancies, are interesting though fallacious; | through the brambly thicket to the pit’s inexora- 
because they reveal the disposition of the human | ble verge. Up rose, through the openings of 
heart, which has poured them forth to soothe its | earth and heaven, a pillar of ‘light, most like to a 
own perpetual wounds. — rainbow, to guide the steps of the blessed! The 
We said, lastly, that we have not yet done with | splendid girdle of the celestial circumference, and 
the relics of Paganism, but we do not proceed in| the cunning work of Destiny, spinning with her 
strictly chronological order, nor yet in any order, | adamantine distaff, and of her three daughters, 
strictly followed. If we took the most gross and | the Fates, who fabricate individual lives, chanting 
absurd conceptions of the future world jirst, and | respectively the events of the past, the present, 
then dealt with the rest, in the order of rational | and the future, and whose chant is accompanied 
and moral progress, we should give to many in-| by the harmonious part-singing of the Sirens,— 
ventions of Latin or Byzantine monks, bred in| these things, and the strange experience of the 
the sickly seclusion of monastic dulness, a pre- | regenerate soul,—are significant of the most awful 
cedence of inferiority long before the compara- | themes of speculation. ‘‘ And this fable, O Glau- 
tively sublime and graceful scheme of the universe, | con, has been preserved, and not lost; and it will 
which we have already beheld as it was created | save us too, if we will be persuaded by it ; and the 
by the generous poetic inspiration of Greece,—we | river of Le the we shall safely pass, and our souls 
mean, the fable told by dying Socrates; as reported | we shall not stain.” 
by Plato. But other fables are recorded by Plato,|| We shall not dwell upon the frequent use of 
different from this one. infernal scenery, for a merely artistic effect, by 
Fantastic as the legends of Germany and Gaul | the dramatists and romancers of ancient literature, 
is that quaint narrative, characteristically Orien- | in later and more sophisticated ages than that of 
tal rather than Greek, of the excursion whick| Homer and Hesiod. The Athenian theatre was 
Kr, the Armenian soldier, resuscitated after a/ furnished with a stage trap-door, the “Stygian 
de ath of twelve days, said that he had made “‘into} gate,” through which schylus called up the 
some spiritual place of the earth, where there ghost of the great Persian emperor, or the ve 
were two chasms of the ground, adjoining each | ful shade of Clytemnestra demanding of seeuliag 
other, and overhead there were chasms of the sky | Furies the instant persecution of her son,—through 
that corresponded to these; and the judges sat} which, at another day, Euripides brought the 
between; and they sent the righteous, on their} eidolon of the murdered son of Priam, ‘leaving 
right hand, up into the heaven, with their) the hiding-places of the dead and the gates of 
righteousness written upon their bosoms, but/darkness;” whilst the nimble fancy of reckless 
they sent the wicked below, on the left ‘hand, Aristophanes had opened, to surprised and mirth- 
with their wickedness written behind them.” | ful spectators, the shores of the Acherusian lake, 
He saw the worried souls that came up from the|no longer dreaded, as the marshy resort of his 
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loquacious ‘‘frogs.” It became a commonplace 
theatrical artifice; and in the narrative poems 
which Greece and Rome have bequeathed us, a 
digression into Hades, more or less imitated from 
that of the Odyssey, was a matter of course. If 
Virgil had made A2neas follow the sibyl of Cuma 
through the dark passages of Avernus, Lucan was 
obliged, by that literary precedent, to send Sextus 
Pompey upon a similar errand, with the aid of a 
Thessalian witch; and Statius must employ The- 
ban Manto in the same business. The scenery of 
the northern promontory of the Bay of Naples, in 
the vicinity of what was a fashionable watering- 
place in Virgil’s time, is conjectured, (see Eus- 
tace’s ‘“‘Classical Tour in Italy,”) to have sup- 
plied Virgil with some details of local description; 
but the coast has been, since then, greatly changed 
by the sand-shiftings and earthquakes of two 
thousand years, and in the views of Lake Aver- 
nus, which have by the pencils of Turner and 
Wilson been transferred to our chamber wall, we 
cannot recognise the place where 


“Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 
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‘false so long ago as the time of Lucretius, and 
which men like Cicero, Horace, and Virgil no 
‘more believed in than we do,—but also the essen. 
|tial principles. There was to be no more dis- 
| tinction of right from wrong, because there was 
no responsible human soul, and no divine direc- 
‘tion. If such was the moral anarchy of the 
world, in which Christianity began ifs conquering 
course, a state of ignorance and corruption more 
dismal than we can now conceive to have ever 
been suffered in this guilty planet, are Christian 
writers justified in casting all the blame of it 
‘upon the ancient religion? It was not that, but 
irreligion, not faith of any kind, but infidelity to 
‘man’s own nature, not the austere gods of A‘schy- 
lus, but unprincipled sophistry and unnatural in- 
dulgences, that had made the Roman world, in 
which Paul came to speak of righteousness, tem- 
_perance, and judgment to come, so hidcous as it 
appears in the stern sentences of Tacitus, and in 
the stripping, scathing lines of Juvenal. It was 
not the beautiful and pathetic imaginations of the 
‘humane Hellenic genius, assuredly it was not the 
calm wisdom of the Academic grove, that had 





Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris.” brought Europe in the age of Nero, to such a 
5 < > + ’ ‘ ‘ 


jut we can believe that, as it is attested by | grovelling baseness. We have reserved the right 
several Romans, the natural features of the place | of looking back ; let us look back to the man who 
were anciently so grim and strange, as to bestow | filled up the measure of the antique civilization, 
upon it the reputation which a hundred other|combining Athenian intelligence with Roman 
spots in Greece and Italy possessed, of being one | statesmanship, and who perished with the liberties 
of the traditional entrances to Hell; and if the|of the world, by the sword of the triumvir's 
poct was staying in its ncighbourhood, upon ajsoldiery. We have cited Ciccro’s inestimable 
visit to any one of the luxurious patrons who had | discourses of rational or natural religion, as a 
built their villas amid the gentle billows of Baia, | part of the studies of Catholic Dante. ‘“ Est 
he might lke to loiter about Avernus in his | quidem vera lex, recta ratio, nature congruens, 
morning walks, as an appropriate ‘‘study”’ for| diffusa in omnibus,’—this was the conviction 
the sixth book of his Ai‘ncid. The cavern pas- | that lay securest in the mind of the great lawyer 
sage, with a darkling stream, to which we mayj|and consul, as it must ever lie in minds of 
give whatever mythological names we choose, are| the genutne political capacity in which equity is 
there for the tourist now to explore; but where|the predominant idea. They see God as Cicero 
now is the squalid ferryman, Charon? we shall|saw Him, as a legislative sovereign, and as a 
find him better dressed, upon a northern shore; | judicial governor. Scipio is told, in the ‘‘Dream,” 
where is flaming Chimera, the ravenous Harpies | that there exists upon earth nothing more ac- 
and the insupportable visage of the Gorgons?/ ceptable “illi principi Deo,” than the societies 
withdrawn for ever into the night; where are the | and councils of men which are called States; and 
‘ultrices Cure ’’ and their hateful associates in; those who have served their country possess a 
the dark vestibule of Orcus, Fear and Woe, and | special heaven in the sky. Not in the whole 
Stupor, insane Discord, ‘‘et malesuada Fames et | cycle of the Catholic legends, not in all the eccle- 
turpis Egestas,”’ and those worst of all our ene- | siastical traditions of medieval Christendom, shall 
mies, the ‘mala mentis Gaudia?” these, alas!| we find nobler images of spiritual and cternal 
are with us here, in their sad and frequent visita- | realities, than Cicero derives from an erroneous 
tions; and often do the Eumenides leave the iron | system of the stars; or a more fascinating allegory 
chambers of their infernal abode, for the chastise- | of the divine harmony of the universe, than he 
ment of our sin. The vague terrors of eternal draws from the ethereal music of the revolving 
retribution beset the most enlightened ages, and spheres, which the dull ears of mortals cannot re- 
in the most careless and vicious have been felt.| ceive. Only the great religious poets, few and 
Old Rome became wicked as she was pampered | seldom since the creation, have caught some tones 
with the riches of Africa and the dainties of of this ineffable music, and have tried to give its 
Asia. People whose Jax protligacy had made echo in their triple harmony of thoughts, emo- 
them incapable of Cicero’s philosophy, as it had | tions, and words. 

made them incapable of Scipio’s virtue, when} We have hovered in the starry heights of 
they had forgotten the way of thought, and the! contemplation, with Scipio in conversation with 
noble Roman way of action, learned the way of|the glorified fathers, who bid us remember 


denial without inquiry, and of levity without ‘¢ Baser 
humour. They sneered away not only the formu- 





las of the old religion, which had been proved 


immortality and resolve to ascend. 
spirits,” they say, ‘‘ that have addicted themselves 
to the lusts of the body, and have outraged 
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the laws of the gods and of men, passing out of | But Lucian’s hero has the advantage, in his dis- 
their bodies are whirled round and round the pute with the boatman, that whereas the tra- 
earth, nor do they return to this place, unless; veller Bacchus really wants to go im, the traveller 


having been agitated for many ages.” Here, as 
in the discourse of Plato, we have a doctrine of 
Purgatory,—and a charitable possibility of resto- 
ration. After this, it is almost revolting to re- 
cur to gross and crude notions of the torments of 
hell; but thither must our critical inspection now 
return,—and easily, for facilis descensus Averni ; 
so says Virgil, who knew something about it, 
since, in his poem called ‘‘Culex,” he made a 
gnat perform the journey,—(our readers will be 
pleased to set this bon mot to the credit of M. 
Charles Labitte, for it is none of ours.) We ap- 
proach the subject of Hell again, and consequently 
we are in Nero’s reign, and we have Juvenal, once 
more, telling us of the infernal depravity of that 
age. But the vulgar proverb, which asserts that 
when we talk of a certain person, we are most. 
near his presence, appears inapplicable to the’ 
state of those Romans, who were near making | 
their city a hell upon earth, while they would not 
hear a certain place ‘“‘ mentioned to ears polite.” 
The very boys, as soon as they grew big enough 
to go to the baths without their nurses, deirded 
the whole affair. 


* Esse aliquos Manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
. Atque una transire vadum tot millia eymba, 


Menippus would rather stay owt, so that when 
Charon teazes him for the fare, he can retort with 
‘Then carry me back again.’’ Old Charon has 
need for his importunity, for in another dialogue 
we find him setting up the plea of poverty, when 
Mercury presses him for repayment of the ex- 
penses of repairing the old boat; the boatman 
says that his trade is very slack just now, but if 
a good hot war, or pestilence break out in the 
world, plenty of souls may haste to the ferry, of 
whom he can earn, or gain by cheating over- 
charges, the money which he borrowed of Mercury. 
The ancients used to bring themselves down there 
by fighting ; the men of this age come thither by 
surfcits or poison. And when they get into Hades, 
they find it a world turned upside down, kings 
have become cobblers. ‘Those who have not drunk 
enough of Lethe bemoan their losses and quarrel 
over the former grudges; Alexander sees Clitus, 
whom he stabbed at the dinner table, coming to- 
wards him, and is advised to turn down another 
street. But how can they sip Lethe? for 
Menippus finds Tantalus, absurdly tormented by 
thirst, unable to reach the water, and labours 
compassionately to convince him that, being a 
bodiless ghost, he cannot be thirsty, and. that 
ghosts have no need to drink. ‘The joyous, 
liberal, indomitable wit goes on through the 


Non pueri credunt.” : . _— - 
crowds of the damned, laughing, chattering in a 


But the severe old censor of the shameless Su- | free and easy tone, till a deputation of miserables 
burra takes care to append his warning, Sed tu; come up to the king of hell, and declare that 
vera puta ; the machinery of due punishment, if | they can’t and won’t endure his company about 
not exactly sueh as our ancestors believed, does | the place,—either he shall walk out, or they must. 
truly exist, and is kept in effectual working order,| He keeps on reproaching them, and taunting 
for your behoof, you adulterous generation of in- them with the pleasures that each left upon 
famous Rome! earth, Midas with his gold, Sardanapalus with his 

That was said in earnest; now let us see what luxury, and Crosus with his Lydian wealth ; 
was said in jest,—or rather between jest and moreover,—and this is the best of the joke,—he 
earnest, for thus the delicate wit of Lucian sings and whistles, so as to put them out in their 
scems to vibrate, ironically candid, with a half-| wailing. ‘‘ Well, Menippus, what do you say to 
suspended, half-serious, smile. The frailty and | this?” asks royal Pluto, having heard the com- 
the follies of our life are not the subject of his | plaint. ‘It’s true,” Menippus answers, “ for I 
unmitigated scorn; a shade of pity appears to|;do hate and despise these fellows, the mean 
mellow the gayest colours of his phantasmagoria, | rascals, for it isn’t enough for them that they 
which are flashed, as out of a magic lantern, | have lived bad lives, but now, when they’re dead, 
upon the dark ground of our mortality. For! they must keep up this bother about the things 
mythological personages, for gods and heroes and they used to have above yonder; I like to plague 
portentous figures, he has no reverence, but for, them, and I will do it, and I won't leave them 
humanity he still feels kindly. Menippus, who alone.”’ ‘‘ What insolence!’’ Croesus exclaims. 
is “free and cares for nothing,” goes down to ‘“‘ What insolence was yours,’’ Menippus answers 
Hell, and takes liberties with everything. He him, “you kings in Lydia, and Phrygia, and 
bilks the ferryman of his customary fare, and, | Assyria, when you forced people to bow down and 
safe in the emptiness of his pockets, defies, worship you, and when you oppressed freemen, 
Charon to extract one penny from him. Surely, and never remembered your death to come! go 
the clever, pleasant, humourist, the briefless bar- now and groan, for all those things are taken 
rister, the rambling, careless Lucian, had re-| away from you.’ Fearless, honest mind, that 
hearsed this scene with his own duns! Some- could speak the truth like this, in an age of im- 
thing like it we have in the “ Frogs,” where | perial tyranny! but the empire belonged then to 
Bacchus, having arrived in Hades, chaffers with|the noble scholar, Marcus Aurelius, who loved 
a ghost, as with a ticket-porter, about the fee de-|the truth and Attic wit, and encouraged the 
manded for carrying his carpet-bag into the place. | satirist with the gift of an office in Egypt. We 





Two drachmas are asked; the god demurs,—the like Lucian too well to part with him yet; he 
host replies, ‘‘ Then find the way by yourselves.”’ | was not merely a mocker; there is a serious 
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wisdom in him, if it be only of the Epicurean 
stock, when he makes the newcomer, in Hades, 
inquire for the stately and beautiful persons of 
history, and Hermes point out so many bare and 
hideous skulls. ‘That is the head of Helen.” 
‘* Was it for that thing, a thousand ships of war were | 
equipped by all Greece, and so many Greeks and | 
barbarians fell, and so many cities were destroyed?” | 
“But do not you know, Menippus, that the 
woman was alive then?’ says the usher-god, 
quoting a verse of the Iliad; ‘and so also “the 
flowers, when they are withered, will seem very 
ugly to you, seeing their colours departed; but 
while they bloom “and retain their complexion, 
they are most beautiful.” ‘I don’t wonder, O 
Hermes,”’ the visitor replies, ‘‘ that Greeks were 
not wise enough to see that they were labouring 
for a short-lived thing, soon to perish.” We take 
it, this does not mean contempt of all human en- 
de ‘avours, but admonition of the transitory nature 
of those objects for which life is usually wasted. 
The dead man begs that Pluto will indulge him 
with the company of his wife, whom he left 
newly married upon earth; he is reminded that, 
now, his fleshly visage that has been spoiled by 
death would not please her; but that she, if he 
will be patient awhile, shall descend to meet him, 
and dwell with him for ever; ‘‘ wait therefore,” 
says Pluto, ‘‘she will come sometime, and you 
will have no need to go up.”” But the fond hus- 
band cannot brook delay, and he is, at Proserpine’s 
intercession, clothed once more with his youth, 
and allowed to rejoin her—for a single day. 
What a drama could Euripides, or Shakspe: ire, 
have constructed out of such an interview ! tender | 
and pathetic as what the former has made of | 
** Alcestis.”’ | 

We now are quitting the Greek Mythology, | 
and approaching a different class of legends. It 
is but fair to give our readers notice, that hence- 
forth for the most part, our information is second- 
hand. We have not had access to the store of 
patristic and monkish fabulous literature, except 
through the selections and summaries of the two 
ingenious French writers, whom we formally in- 
troduced to our readers last month,—namely, 
M. Ozanam and M. Labitte. jut, cre we 
enter the new region,—on the verge of Christian 
mysticism,—our attention is arrested by a re- 
markable story of Plutarch, in which M. ‘Labitte 
directs us to observe the gradual fusion of the 
ancient with the Christian ideas. Plutarch has 
given it as an illustration of his essay ‘‘on the 
delays of Divine justice.”’—A_ prodigal youth of 
Cilicia, named Thespesius, ruined his character 
and fortune by vicious life, and suddenly was 
killed by a fall. But, while the funeral prepara- | 
tions were made, the dead man revived. He 
said, that instantly upon his death, his soul was)! 
carried away beyond the stars, to a region of the 
middle air; above, a gentle and steady breeze | 
bore along softly the souls of the righteous, each 
of whom was enveloped in a luminous globe, | 
which presently opened, releasing the human | 
tenant, who departed thenceforth to his appointed 
rank; but, in the nether stratum of the atmos- | 





bears much resemblance, 


afar off. 
visions were charitable and happy. 


OF THE WORLD TO COME, 


‘phere, the wicked, enclosed all in opaque con. 


glomerations, the lurid colours of which desig- 
nated their dee ‘ply dyed infamy, were mercilessly 
tossed by an ever-whirling tempest, doomed 
thus— 


“ To lie imprisoned in the winds, 
Pendant, and blown about the viewless air.’ 


Then, carried into another place, Thespesius 
beheld the process of discriminating judgment, 
by which the depraved souls, on being duly clas- 
sified, were delivered to three avenging female 
deities, for their proper torments. After tra- 
versing an immeasurable distance, after seeing 
a mysterious gulf, out of which issued intoxicat- 
ing vapour, and a crater that poured the different 
waters of six several streams, which were diversely 
mingled by three skilful chemists who sat there, 
—The ‘spesius stumbled shuddering, upon the 
corpse of his father, wounded and bleeding. He 
fled in terror, and he then perceived himself to 
be abandoned by his guide, and hurried on, now, 
by frightful demons. Various were the forms 
of agony that he witnessed; here lay men, 
stretched beneath a scorching sun, which gave 


‘way in a moment to frost and cutting sleet 


there groups of two, three, or four persons, trans- 
formed into serpents, wriggled and bit each 
other. He came to three vast ponds, of melted 
gold, of melted lead, and of another metal; in 
which the spirits intended for a renewed career, 
were tempered and refined. Desperate and 
furious generations who had inherited ruin 
from a vicious ancestor, combined to avenge 
themselves upon him, and to tear him limb from 
limb. In another quarter, he saw the process 
of metempsychosis, performed by certain artisans 
with chisel, shears, and hammer, at a forge. It 
is needless to add, that when the Cilician scape- 
grace, having been carried home kindly by a 
eale of wind, enters into the flesh again, ‘he has 
become ‘a sadder and a wiser man.” The 
whole story, though told by a priest of Apollo, 
we think, to some of 
the monkish reveries of the middle ages. 

We shall not presume to ask, what things were 
seen by men of the Apostolic age, “caught up 
into the third heaven,” nor is it “fitting, that we 
should in these pages discuss theological opinions 
upon the visions that were vouchsafed to that extra- 
ordinary age. But an intercsting remark, referring 
to a somewhat later period, is made by M. La- 
bitte. The Christians of the first three or four 
centuries, in their struggles and persecutions, 
were cheered, now and then, by the rumour that 
a brother or sister had been privileged to see the 
things which faith, and hope, and love, led them 
to seek beyond the dungeon, the bloody circus, 
and the grave. ‘To the very eyes of enraptured 
saints, heaven had become distinct, as its bliss 
was familiar; but Ae// they did not sce, except 
So long as the church was innocent, the 
‘The idea of 
indulgence appears to predominate in the few and 
simple visions which have come to us from the 
apostolic times.’’ One pious man was transported 
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in the spirit into a vast edifice, the open roof of {traverse Persia, and enter India. But the Ethi- 
which gave a view of Christ in the sky, surrounded opians, (such is the geography of these tales, ) 
by his angels. In the centre of the floor there | seize upon them and cast them into prison. For- 
was a funereal pyre, and a grave into which the | tunately having escaped, they travel through the 
heathens, who had resisted the preaching of the| land of Canaan, and arrive in a flowery and 
word, were being driven by serpents and by de- | agreeable country, where they find pigmies one 
mons who were armed with scourges. The in-|cubit in stature; and farther on, they find vipers, 
dragons, and other strange animals among the 


ed 


us 


ig 


dignant Christian began to curse and buffet the 
unhappy ones, but when he looked up, he saw 
his Master in heaven, weeping and stretching 
forth a compassionate hand towards them, and 
heard the voice of Jesus say to him, “Strike Me, 
not them; for I am ready again, with all my 
heart, to die for the salvation of men.” St. Augus- 
tine also tells of a holy man, who died at the 
beginning of the third century, and whom four 
angels, without laying hands upon hin, carried 
up into the luminous gardens of heaven; there 
was erected the throne of the Almighty, about 
which the seraphie legions cried incessantly, 
“Holy, holy, holy:”’ and the Lord kissed him on 
the forehead, and then passed a hand over his 
face, and let him depart in peace. And Perpetua, 
who shared his martyrdom, is recorded to have 
hada strange dream in her dungeon. The woman 
saw, across a distance which she could not pass, 
a child of seven years, consumed by thirst, and 
trying to reach in yain, with his parched lips,— 
her little brother’s lips, which she had often 
kissed,—a basin of water higher than himself; 
for he had died without baptism. Perpetua wept 
and prayed; and again she dreamed that she saw 
the child, cheerful and smiling, with a cup in 
his hand, by which he took water out of the in- 
exhaustible store. The virgin Christina, whose 
death happened in the same century, when she 
rose like a bird from her funeral bier, and hovered 
in the roof of the temple, told the wondering sis- 
terhood how she had passed through purgatory, 
hell, and paradise, and how her voluntary choice, 
for the love of mankind, had brought her back 
from paradise to the earth, in order that she 
might redeem, by penance and prayers, the souls 
whom she saw in purgatorial trouble. Such was 
the charitable faith of the first ages. 

We arrive at the sixth century, and find a more 
sombre and more formidable class of inventions. 
Gregory the Great affirms, that a certain soldier 
who died was taken into a plain, one side of 
which was inhabited by the wicked, crowded to- 
gether in wretched mud cabins; and the other 
ide by the good, who wore white robes, and 
dwelt in illuminated golden palaces; between | 
these, rolled a boiling river, with a very narrow 
bridge across it; and the impure, if they tried to 





pass over it, fell into the river. That is all; and 
the same thing is related in the Koran, derived, | 


rocks. Then a stag, but afterwards a dove, come 
to guide them, and they aré led through dark 


‘solitudes to a pillar, erected by Alexander to 


mark the end of the earth. After forty days’ 
march, they come to Hell; they discover a great 
pool of brimstone full of snakes, and figtrees 
upon which are perched a swarm of birds crying 
with human voices, ‘‘ Pity, pity,’’ and above their 
cries an imposing voice declares, ‘‘This is the 
place of chastisements.’’ At last, the monks 
reach the farther boundary of hell guarded by 
four angels, who wear coronets of jewels and 
hold palm branches of gold. After another forty 
days’ journey through the desert, they feel the 


scent of delicious perfumes, and approach a land 


of richness and beauty, through which rivers of 
milk and honey flow continually, and Crystal 
Palaces, built like Cathedral Churches, are built 
at the roadside. They fast a hundred days, and 
then feed upon white flowers; in a retired cavern 
they find Saint Macarius, who had been absent 
from this world a hundred years. This is an 
elaborate fiction, the materials of which could 
easily be traced to their sources ; it resembles not 
at all the ecstatic reveries in which the fondness 
of aspiring faith occasionally caught a glimpse of 
the invisible world. Salvus, afterwards bishop 
of Alby, (according to Gregory of Tours,) was 
transported to an immense pavement of gold, 
which was trodden by an innumerable host ; he 
inhaled nourishing odours, and heard a voice 
‘‘like that of many waters,” issue from a lumi- 
nous cloud,—but the voice commanded him to 
return, and to serve the Church; and when he 
had told the vision to his brethren, he groaned 
and said, ‘‘ Unhappy man, that I have revealed 
such a mystery; the perfume which nourished 
me is gone, and my tongue is dried up in my 
mouth.” 

If we come to the Saxons of our own England, 
we have the story of the good Northumbrian 
Drithelm, recorded by the ecclesiastical historian, 
Bede. Drithelm made a long journey through 
the fiery, and through the icy vallies of hell; he 
endured the menaces and insults of the fiends 
who beset him, when his angelic conductor quit- 
ted his side; he was taken up at length, on the 
battlement of a lofty wall which had no gates, 
and looking over which he saw the settlements 


as M. Labitte conjectures, from the Persian the- ‘of the pious in the meadows of content, through 


ology. One of the most romantic stories of this 
century is told of St. Macarius, and bears quite | 


which he could not pass. Drithelm lived many 


years in Northumberland, after this vision, and 


an Arabian air. Three oriental monks set out to | imposed upon his flesh incredible austerities ; 





discover the place where the sky and earth come | he would break the ice to bathe on the coldest 
into contact with each other,—the far east, where | nights of winter, and if his brethren remonstrated 
the Christian world has located paradise, as the| with him, he used to reply, “‘ frigidiora ego vidi.” 
ancient world located it in the far west. After} Another Anglo Saxon Churchman, St. Boniface, 
having visited the sacred soil of Palestine, they| reports that a person, in one of the German 
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monasteries, who was revived after seeming death, | 
was interrogated by three respectable clerics, to | 
whom he declared that he had been clevated to 
an aerial distance, whence the earth appeared 
as a little globe of fire, and in all the intermediate 
space flitted the wandering souls of men, who 
were disputed for by angels and by demons, by 
impersonated vices and virtues, pleading their 
claims to the deceased. This disputed possession 
recals the case of Charlemagne, who, according 
to an old legend, was already seized by the evil 
ones after his death, when two headless saints, 
namely, St. Denis and St. James, of Galicia, took 
his part, and demanded that his deeds should be 
duly weighed ; upon which the enormous bulk of 
the Emperor's good works, namely, monasteries 
and churches of substantial stone architecture, 
and solid gifts of gold and silver to the shrine, 
prevailed to turn the balance in his favour. 

But the memory of Charlemagne was not 
always thus charitably treated. A very remark- 
able legend is that of Wettin, in 824 an inmate 
of the cloister of Angie-la-Riche, or Reichenau, 
in Switzerland. On his death-bed, as he lay 
faint and speechless, with closed eyes, a demon 
came to him in the form of ‘‘a black cleric, and 
blind,” bringing instruments of torture; and 
other demons, in arms, entered the room. But 
they were driven away by some venerable persons 
attired like monks. An angel, wearing a robe of 
purple, and resplendent with glory, came to the 
bedside of the dying saint, and tenderly called 
him away. Wettin was conveyed softly and 
swiftly ‘‘along the enchanting road of immensity,” 
to the summit of great mountains of marble. At 
their feet was a river of fire, where the damned 
lay writhing, some of whom he recognised, and 
some were priests. There were some of them 
bound fast to burning stakes, and opposite them, 
at a little distance, were bound the women they 
had seduced. Lxecutioners flogged and worried 
them without pity. We see how the corruption 
of the Church has imparted a ferocious cruelty 
to the visions of futurity. On the other hand, 
the powerful and lawless barons of the time are 
punished with equal rigour. Those who have 
despoiled the church are obliged to swallow all 
the property of which they deprived her—even 
houses and lands; and Charlemagne himself, the 
Church’s patron, is punished for sensual indul- 
gences, by an indescribable kind of torture. 
Another king, Charles le Gros, had a famous 
vision of his own, one morning after he had risen 
early to perform his matins; he lay down again 
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in his bed. An unknown person, clad in white, 
summoned him, and placed in his hand a clue of | 





shining thread. The king tied this about his 
thumb, and was guided thereby, through the 
infernal labyrinths. Devils attacked him, and 
tried to take it away, but he wound the cord 
about his body, and resisted their violence. He 
climbed the high mountains, and saw the rivers 
of boiling metal, and the struggling souls that 
lay there; he knew the bishops, and the nobles, 
who had done evil at the court of his father. He 
found his father, plunged in a tun of boiling 
water, and heard him say, “ Dear son, be not 
afraid; thanks to the intercession of St. Peter 
and St. Denis, I pass only each other day in this 
boiling water; and if thou and thy faithful 
clergy aid me with prayers and offerings, I shall 
escape from it altogether; but if thou art im- 
penitent, this other vessel, on the left hand, is 
reserved for thee.’’ Here we perceive how the 
intrigues of statesmen and of the clergy made use 
of pretended visions to fortify their influence. 
Archbishop Hinemar wrote a pastoral letter, in 
which he related that a parishioner of his, named 
Bernold, had been transported, during a fainting 
fit, into a dark and fetid place, where the king 
Charles the Bald lay putrefied, and devoured by 
worms, but sensible of his condition; and that 
the wretched corpse intreated Bernold to place a 
stone to pillow his head, and then to “ go and tell 
Bishop Hincmar, that I am here because I did 
not obey his counsels; let him pray, and I shall 
be delivered.” Bernold, still in his dream, then 
saw Hincmar, in his pontifical robes, performing 
the high mass in a splendid cathedral; he gave 
him the king’s message, and returned to the king, 
who thanked him. The best of it is, that Charles 
the Bald was alive and healthy and prosperous, 
while Hincmar published this absurd. story about 
him. There are many such instances in the his- 
tory of the excitable Frankish nation. 

A story of the ninth century, which has been 
preserved by Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, ap- 
pears to us more touching and graceful. An 
English priest was called from his sleep at night 
by a superhuman person, who conducted him into 
a country where he saw many fine edifices. They 
entered a cathedral, the vast floor of which was 
thronged with children; and every child was 
reading carefully in a book, on the pages of which 
letters of black were interlined with writing of 
the colour of blood. These characters signified 
the crimes and the woes of mankind, and a pro- 
phecy of the Norman conquest was contained in 
the book. The studious children were the souls 
of the holy dead. 


(To be continued.) 
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NARGISI. 


I. 
Ir was no very brilliant occasion that first in- 
duced me to draw my maiden sword in the cause 
of my country,—or, must I confess it, of my 
paymasters, the Honourable East India Company. 
The Pindaree war had terminated before I reached 
Madras in 1818; and though hordes of Jooties, or 
banditti— the offshoots and remnants of the 
broken-up enuemy—still overran the Upper Pro- 
yinces, rendering a distribution of the native 
troops, in numerous detachments, necessary to 


protect the agricultural and peaceably-disposed | 


inhabitants, it was not often that we were called 
upon to exercise any startling amount of bravery 
in a stand-up, hand-to-hand fight; for the free- 
hooters rarely combined in any great numerical 


force, and as rarely retained any post from which | 


a strong detachment indifferently well disciplined 
could not expel them without encountering much 
danger. ut, for all that, an affair would occa- 
sionally start up when the system of attack and 
defence became something more than a mere mat- 
ter of play, and we were invoked to ascertain that 
our cartouches contained metal somewhat more 
attractive in the eyes of a true soldier than parade 
guitpowder. 1 was not quite released from the 
swaddling bands of my griftin-hood, when I was 
required to display my discretion in a transaction 
that was said to demand both resolution and judg- 
ment; and though its light turned out of a less 
brillant lustre than was anticipated, the blame is 
not to be attached to me. I need scarcely explain 
that the term “‘ griffin-hood”’ is apportioned to the 
lirst twelve months passed by an individual, not 
a native, in the East Indies; who, until the ex- 
piry of that period, is. dubbed a “ griffin,’’?—in 
other words, a greenhorn—subject to be played 
upon by all who have wit or craft enough to 1m- 
pose upon him by any sportive sort of hoax. 
Now, 1 had passed my novitiate hitherto with 
tolerable credit, and it was no longer remembered 
that the year of ordeal had still some days to run, 
when my first Christmas dinner in the East was 
to be partaken of at the lonely station of Chanda, 
a fortified town of some extent in the province of 
Goandwana, subject to the Nagpore Mahrattas, 
and about eighty-seven miles distant from the 
city of Nagpore. 


Information reached the ofticer commanding the | 
regiment to which I was attached that a Little | 
hill-tort, called Ameerkote, about twenty miles’ } 
off, had been suddenly entered by a body of errant unhurt; but close to them lay, in the agonies of 
Vindarees, under the command of a distinguished 








freely sacked the houses of the inhabitants, and 
were commencing a series of depredations on the 
surrounding hamlets, carrying off the cattle, and 
appropriating the crops of the poor Ryots. A 
wing of the regiment was immediately or- 
dered to march upon Ameerkote, accompanied by 
fifty troopers belonging to the army of the Rajah 





of Nagpore, also stationed at Chanda ; and, as if to 
provide a fresh stimulant to the general indigna- 
tion, tidings were brought us, just as we were 


starting in light marching order, that the wife 
and only child of Yoosef Khan, one of our most 
respected native officers, had been arrested on their 
way from Nagpore to Chanda by the banditti, and 
conveyed prisoners to Ameerkote. I need not delay 
the current of my story thus early in its commence- 
ment by detailing the trivial incidents of our march, 
but proceed at once to the main fact in connection 
with my first episode in a prolonged war-life. 
We reached the little fort just in time to dash 
upon the fag end of the retreating Pindarees, 
whose spies had been on the alert, acquainting 
them with our advance; by which precaution they 
escaped almost scatheless. It is true that we 
found rumour had marvellously exaggerated, not 
only their numbers, but the mischief they had 
perpetrated, for the inhabitants of Ameerkote— 
plundered it is true—had, by timely submission, 
escaped massacre. No attempt had been made to 
fortify the little enclosure, nor did it appear that 
the intention of the enemy was to retain it for 
more than a few days. ‘The retreating party, 
consisting of about sixty men, were charged by 
us as they fled from the gates, and followed up 
by the troopers. About twenty fell, a few were 
taken prisoners, whilst of our detachment only 
three men were wounded. I had been ordered 
to take possession of the house of the Kulladar, or 
governor of the fort, and had to force my way 
into it through a party of fleeing Pindarees ; one 
of whom fell beneath the bayonet of a sepoy, 
who probably, by that act, saved my life: the 
poor wretch was stabbed through the heart; and 
we found him dead after we had obeyed instruc- 
tious by searching the old ruinous house. From 
the superiority of his dress and accoutrements, 
we afterwards discovered that we had guessed 
rightly in considering him the chief of the gang. 

In the inner chamber of the edifice 1 found the 
affrighted wife of Soobidar Yoosef Khan, with her 
son, a fine boy of some six years old. They were 


death, a young and handsome woman, beside 


robber chieftain. The fort, garrisoned only by| whom, on the same mat, slept sweetly and un- 


some thirty worn-out veterans of the Rajah’s 
troops, since the place was considered too unin- , 


portant to attract the attention of even the humblest 
class of marauders, was seized by a coup de main in 
the night, when all who did not instantly submit 
were slaughtered ; whilst the plunderers, amount- 


uig as was reported to about a hundred men, her child. 


consciously a little babe. 

‘It is the spouse of the chief,” said Boodun- 
bee, the wife of the Soobadar, ‘she has been 
dangerously ill for some days, and her husband 
promised me bushels of pearls and pecks of rubies 
if | would but bring her to health, and protect 
Ufsos! alas! she is dying; see her 
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hands are gathering the dust of her undug grave! | 
but she is a Moossulmanee, and I will close her 
eyes; yea! 
her infant daughter!’”’ And the good lady rose 
up, waved her arms thrice over the head of the 
child, significant of her adoption of it, and then 
knelt by the dying woman. Once the poor crea- 
ture attempted to speak, once she raised her hand, 
every finger of which was loaded with jewels, 


but death was stronger than life or love, and in| \ 


the next moment she y 
‘¢ Behold, sahib !”’ 


was a corpse. 
said the good Boodun-bee, 


“this is my daughter!’ and she uplifted the still | 


slumbering habe and kissed it. It was a fair 


young thing, almost of European fairness, but | 


with that rich tinge of blood in the skin which, 


NARGISI. 


and so help me Alla, be mother to | 





pleted, and was on the point of turning my horse’s 
head, when a wild and haggard man, “half naked, 
turbanless, his long black hair waving dishevelled 
down his shoulders, sprang from the jungle that 
skirted the road; and, as the bearers drew back 
in alarm, rushed towards the litter, whence with 
-asudden grasp he seized the little foundling, and 
amidst the shrieks of the terrified Mussulwoman, 
was bearing it away, when I dashed my horse to- 
wards him, having no time to draw the useless 

sword, with which it pleased the Honourable 
‘Company at that period to supply “its officers by 
way of defence. Fortunately tor me my steed 
swerved as it reached the bush behind which the 
fellow lurked, by which chance a spear levelled 
-at me missed its mark, leaving the leveller de- 


in after-life, is so beautiful in the higher castes of, | fenceless, as I imagined. I sprang from my char- 


Hindoo and Mahommedan women. 

“* Ta how'la walla koowatta illa billa! There 
is no power like unto Alla’s!”’ ejaculated Boodun- 
bee. ‘Look here! on the child’s breast is a| 
flower-mark ; 
the lily of the rose-garden. 
therefore Nargisi!’?* And so the little girl re- 
ceived its pretty name, which Anglicised would 
be Narcissa ! 

That night was passed cheerfully enough by us 
in the old fortalice of Ameerkote, but not until 


we were seated at our somewhat scanty repast | 


did we recollect that it was our Christmas dinner. 
We laughed heartily as we cut up a pea-fowl, 
which had been shot in the jungle in the course 
of the day, and which proved not the most tender 
of ornithological food; a plentiful and savoury 
curry of young kid was our substitute for roast 
beet; we had rice in abundance; the Soobadar’s 

lady had tossed us up some excellent banana frit- 
ters, by way of plum pudding; and for bread we 
were disposed to be thankful tor some thin cakes, 
prepared by one of the sepoys from the sweet 


but dark meal of the Bajree—the seed of the | 


Peneillaria vulgaris. But, on the other hand, 
every officer had one varlet in attendance, who 
had not forgotten the legitimate flask of brandy, 
wherewithal a glass of good grog was severally 
brewed. Sugar there was no lack of; limes, odo- 
rous and acid, grew plentifully in the Killadar’s 
garden; and our dessert was composed of some 


it is the Nargis of the Goolshun— | 
Let her name be_ 
the Nagpore troopers were with us; the child 








ger, and picking up the spear pursued him through 
the low but thick brushwood, when, with a fear- 


ful yell, stooping to the ground, he picked up a 


‘huge stone and flung it with all his might at me. 
It hit me on the left shoulder with such force 
that I fell, but in the next moment a section of 


was forsaken as suddenly as it had been seized, 
and, dashing with the facility of a panther 
through the jungle, the man escaped. The wail- 
ing infant was conveyed once more to her pro- 
tectress, who in the assailant recognized a stern 
and gloomy attendant of the robber chieftain’s 
wife, who seemed to hold some inexplicable but 
important office amidst the band, which, to a man, 
obeyed his behests and shuddered at his frowns. 
Upon inspection, my shoulder presented a very 
decided but ingloriously received wound. The 
sharp heavy stone had cut through my jacket and 
inflicted a deep ugly gash, w hich bled freely. I 
must frankly own that it caused more mirth than 
sympathy amongst my messmates. 


II. 


My story now takes a leap over sixteen years of 


many changes; but the monotonous routine of 
military lite, apart from such duties as concluding 


in adventuresthat can be classed no otherwise than 


into the territories of the Rajah of Nagpore. 


delicious Carissa berries, ripe, black, sub-acid, and | | 1 
of Major Wolfe—the same officer who, then hol- 


juicy—plucked in the jungle—with a bunch or 
two of good plantains. It was my first Christ- 
mas dinner in India, and I was exactly eighteen. 
At that age enjoyment does not depend upon 
soups and stews and roasts, nor was there one of 
us who did not merrily retire to our mats and 
charpaees—bedsteads—with a contented mind. 
Next morning beheld us on our return to Chan- 
da. We might have advanced half-way thither, 


as oases In the desert, once more brought the re- 
giment, in which I now bore the title of Captain, 
We 


were stationed at Seetabuldee, under the command 


ding only a company, had directed the attack on 
Amecrkote. The orphan daughter of the Pinda- 
ree sirdar, for so we chose to suppose her, had 
grown up into rare grace and beauty, under the 
fostering care of Boodun-bee. That worthy dame, 
contrary to the usages of high caste women in 
those days, had formed a friendly alliance with 


Mrs. W olfe, the kind wife of our commandant, 


when some accident which happened to the litter | 


in which Boodun-bee and her double charge were 
being conveyed, compelled the bearers to set it 
down in order to repair it. I happened to be in 
charge of the rear-guard, and rode back unatten- 
ded to hasten the process. I found the task com- 
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who had thus frequent opportunities of judging 
of the disposition and character of the lovely 
Nargisi; whom she described as possessing the 
most endearing qualities, inked with a share of 
personal charms seldom equalled. The son of 
Yoosef Khan, reared with her in that ‘ behind 
the purda,” or curtain, intimacy which befits 
brother and sister, had soon learnt to distinguish 








lat 


her by an ardent affection by no means fraternal, 
to which she happily responded ; and the parents 
looked with pleasant eyes on a passion so pure 
and promising. 

The youth himself, by name Hafez Khan, had 
recently been promoted’ to a Naigue-ship in my 
company,— —a rank which may be named “ cor- 
poral” in English. He was, in truth, a fine 
young fellow, a great favourite in the regiment, 
to every me mnber of which, since earliest boy- 
hood, he had endeared himeelf by an earnest at- 
tention to his duties, a gallant conduct on several 
important occasions, and a bright cheerful manli- 
ness of disposition, which never deserted him. 
He was a handsome youth, too, with a strong 
dash of the poet and the musician in his nature, 
for he became celebrated in the ranks as the 
author of sundry rekhtas and roubaees (odes and 
sonnets), that soon became popular, and which he 
seag in a clear musical tenor, to the accompani- | 
ment of his own vina. Jie spoke and wrote the 
English language with a fluency seldom attained 
by the better class sepoys, who are generally in- 
disposed against any exhibition of an acquisition 
that is too frequently—or was, ia those days— 
contined to low caste menials and Paria drummers. 
Indeed Hatez was of so superior an intellect that | 
it was with no common interest we heard that 
finally the great festival of betrothment had | 
been held, w vhich affianced him to Nargisi, the | 
foundling of Ameerkote. His father, now far | 
alvanced in years, and some twenty summers | 
the senior of his wife, had recently subsided on | 
the pension list; and as about this time the | 
pagent was ordered ‘‘down country,” to Ban- 

alore, old Yoosef| Khan—a native of that place | 
—ieslved to accompany us till fairly out of 
ue Nizam’s territories, where solitary travelling 
might subject his family to perils from which 
the Company’s districts are free. Once beyond 
the boundaries, he determined te precede us, thus 
uvoiding a dilatory march with troops; the fair 
Reolhim. or Betrothed, forming of course part of | 
his goods and chattels. 

It so happened that a few weeks previous to 
our departure trom Sectaboldee, a guard of honour 
was detached from the battalion, to accompany 
General to Secundrabad, and in compliance | 
with the formula of the roster Naigue Hafez 
Khan was detailed for this duty. It was not 
then his fortune to be with us when we marched, 
hut as our route led through Secundrabad, he 
would probably be detained there to await our 
arrival. What was still more unfortunate, how- 
ever, was that his father was unable to fulfil his 
intention of starting with us, having been seized 
With sudden illuess, which rendered delay indis- 
pensable: it was not, therefore, until ten days 
alter we left the cantonment that he was able to 
begin his journey, and consequently he had not 
the advantage of being accompanied by any 
guard; resolving, however, to make long stages 
in order that he might overtake us, which he 
could easily do, asa marching regiment, in times 
of peace, is obliged to halt every fourth day, sO 
thatthe haggage- cattle, &c., may not be knocked up. 
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We had passed the Kistna mver, and were 
now in the territories of the Nizam, within a 
march or two of Hydrabad, when one evening of 
a halt tidings reached us that Soobadar Yoosef 
Khan had arrived at Baleonda, the village we 
had lett the morning before, in a pitiable condi- 
tion. He had been attacked by /oofies, plundered, 
and his daughter slain! The tidings were con- 
veyed to us by a messenger from the old native 
officer, who had made a statement of the case 
to the Potail, or Headman, of the village,—a 
very active official; by whom it had been re- 
ported without delay to the nearest British au- 
thority capable of rendering assistance in the way 
of pursuit of the plunderers. 

Colonel Wolfe could do no more than aid in 
helping forward the afflicted family, and as the 
village where they were now detained was but 
a dozen miles distant, several of the officers ob- 
tained leave to ride back and see how matters 


really were ; for we all felt great concern to hear 


of the death of poor Nargisi. As to myself | 
had somehow got to consider her as more pecu- 
liarly belonging to me, seeing that I was, as it 
were, the first who set eyes upon her, when yet 
an infant she had never been beheld by a white 
man. As usual, however, on our arrival at 
Baleonda, where we found the Soobadar and his 
wife, in great sorrow, we discovered that report 
had magnified misfortunes which, in themselves, 
contained a sufficient amount of calamity to cause 
anguish to all concerned. Nargisi had been ear- 
ried off, but no lives had been endangered, and 
the circumstances were as follows. On _ the 
solitary road leading to Baleonda, where the 
battalion had been so recently encamped, the 


covered gdree or waggon, whic h contained Boo- 


dun-bee and her adopted child, with a young 
female attendant, was suddenly attacked by a 


body of ill-clad men, who paying no heed to the 
| goods and baggage, whic h lay at their disposal, 


succeeded in fore ibly carrying away Nargisi, after 

having gagged herself, her protectre ss, and the 
servant. The Soobadar who followed slowly on 
a tattoo (pony), came up just in time to hear the 
crushing leaves in the jungle beneath their de- 
parting footsteps. His efforts to follow them up 
for even a few paces were useless; they had dis- 
appeared as if by magic, in the deep fastnesses 
rom the waggoner and his son, 
who had crouched down amongst the bushes 
until the robbers had departed, he learnt what 
had occurred ; and on releasing the terrified 
females from the galling bonds with which they 
had been roughly manacled, hand and _ foot, 
Boodun-bee assured him that Nargisi appeared 
to be the sole object of their cupidity. 

‘*You remember,” cried his wife to me, as I 
attempted to soothe her, ‘‘the _— looking scoun- 
drel who tried to force away Nargisi from us at 
the Pindarees’ fort, and who was so nearly being 
the cause of your death.—W ell, Sahib, upon my 
head and eyes be it, he was the leader of the 
crew; 1 knew him at once, though he was dis- 
guised as a Fakeer; wore the usual dress of that 
order of mendicants; and, of course, looked older 
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and more haggard, for his hair is now white, and alone, disguised as a pilgrim, towards Chanda; 
his skin smeared with paint and powder! Oh, | faithfully promising to meet me there on a given 
I am sure that my child is in his power! He! day. He imagined that by secretly and solitarily 
will not slay her, but she will die of despair, making his way, he was more likely to obtain in- 
and what will become of my poor Hafez?” telligence of her he was in search of, than was 
What indeed could be done more than to repre- possible when accompanied by an European officer 
sent the affair in the most forcible manner to the | and his camp followers. I agreed; and on the 
civil and military authorities at Secundrabad, nor afternoon he left me. Taking my fowling-piece, 
was any time lost in forwarding statements of and unaccompanied, I slowly sauntered into a 
the case, with earnest requisitions for such prompt | jungly piece of country, said to be well stocked 
assistance as was desirable in a predicament so| with game, from lordly bustard to lowly quail. 
rare. I had walked a considerable way, and with more 

On our arrival at Secundrabad we found that success than I felt inclined to take advantage of; 
our destination was altered. We were to remain for being unattended, I did not choose to overload 
there ; and as I had long been entitled to a holi- myself with any extra burden, nor did I care to 
day, I solicited and obtained a month’s leave of waste my ammunition for the mere love of 
absence, professedly to go on a shooting excursion. destruction on the numberless hares, and pea-fow], 
My plans, however, were kept private; for I | and green pigeons that crossed my path, hovered 
knew that if made public, measures might be over the rank reed-grass, or swarmed amidst the 
taken to change my purposes—which were to| brush. I began to think it time to turn tent- 
seek the solitudes of Ameerkote, where I had a wards, when, as I approached a magnificent ban- 
presentiment that tidings of the unfortunate Nar- | yan tree, that stood in the glady openings of the 
gisi would be obtained. The suggestive whispers | forest, I saw that at its base a figure was ex- 
of the imagination are seldom dealt justly with | tended, dead or asleep. Certainly not the former, 
by the uninterested, and I carefully abstained | for at the sound of my steps, as they fell on the 
from mentioning the romantic fancies that had} withered leaves, the gaunt, almost naked form of 
impressed me with an idea, that might neverthe- | a Fakeer slowly upreared itself, as if from heavy 
less prove an idle fallacy. That a certain amount | slumber, with eyes scarcely opened from riveting 
of danger necessarily belonged to an excursion | repose. 
into territories that were beyond the actual con-| ‘Salaam!’ cried I, as I drew near. 1 shall 
trol of the Company, [ knew; but I was also | never forget the spectral appearance of the hag- 
aware that there was peace regnant between us| gard and fearful looking creature, who, gazing at 
and all influential authorities beyond the Kistna, | me wildly, as if dubious whether I was indeed 
and that bodies of marauders were rarely known | substantial or only a thing of shadows, tardily 
to attack an European officer, travelling solely | arose from the ground, with an ejaculation of 
for sporting purposes, without wealth or baggage, | wonder, which I knew not whether to interpret 
and avowedly ranging the jungles as a huntsman. | into an imprecation or awelcome. The man must 
But not only had I been stimulated to this deter- | have been six feet high; almost entirely naked, 
mination by my own imaginings; the state of|his lank and attenuated body seemed that of a 
frantic gricf into which the abduction of Nargisi| skeleton, over which a thin skin of glittering 
had plunged Hafez was so ternble, that for) brown had been tightly drawn; long grey hair 
some days he was threatened with insanity. By | fell down over his shoulders, circles of white pig- 
degrees I got him to enter into my views, and ment surrounded his large piercing eyes, and a 
at last he became more sanguine than myself of | face of singularly marked expression—not without 
discovering her in that part of the country where | outlines of beauty that were now marred by time 
first she had been found. It was then netted | ane sorrow, and, it may be, crime—recalled to 
that he should procure leave to accompany me;'my memory the Pindaree of Amcerkote. Nor 
and well armed for all encounters with the deni- | was the recognition confined to me. It was mu- 
zens of the woods, we left head quarters one | tual! and I was considering whether a renewal 
fine morning, nor halted till we had ridden some | of hostilities was likely to mark our unexpected 
thirty miles; for I had supplied Hafez with aj| meeting, when he accosted me. I will endeavour 
horse, and sent on several days before a few | to translate his words as best I can, without in- 
trusty servants, with a small one-poled tent, | terlarding them with the customary amount of 
a table, a camp-stool, and other absolute neces-| Hindostani expressions that could only serve to 
saries. prolong the narrative. 

A week passed ; we had crossed the Kistna, and “* All-hoomd-ool-illa!”’ he cried, clasping his 
traversed a considerable extent of country—now | hands, and reverentially looking towards heaven. 
halting amidst prairies and woodlands, quivering | —‘‘ All praise be to Alla, who has sent me help at 
with game—now passing through towns, fortified | my need !”’ 
villages, and cultivated valleys; but though we} ‘‘Can I succour you, my friend?” demanded I, 
had as many ears as harvest, we could hear no-|not sorry to have our tete-d-tete begin so ami- 
thing of the missing bride; and the gloom and | cably. 
anxiety which overwhelmed Hafez, and which, “You can help me, Sahib, if Alla chooses,”’ 
indeed, very considerably impaired my interest in| was the answer; ‘but as Alla forgives us, 80, 
the sports of the field, at length increased to such | too, must you forgive me.” 

a degree that he requested permission to proceed| ‘‘ What have I to forgive ?” 
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He shook his head. “It needs not that you) for an offering to the hideous Kali. Alas! my 
should try to assume an ignorance which does not comrades saw an aged Mahommedan, accompanied 
exist. The Sahib remembers me even asI re- by his wife and daughter, pass our camp; and 
member him. The beardless youth has become a_ the leader pointed out the latter as an acceptable 
man, and the associate of robbers has turned a| gift to the Brahmins of the Black Pagoda at 
wandering penitent, who exists by what he begs, | Koladoorga, my employers. They were prevented 
not by what he steals; but neither of us have | from putting into execution their own measures, 


forgotten.”’ 

“ Agreed,” I exclaimed; ‘all is forgiven, for- 
gotten, provided you tell me where that poor girl 
is now concealed—our dear Nargisi?”’ 

“ Nargisi!” he said; ‘you call her Nargisi, 
and you have named her well. Alas! alas!” and 
a burst of passionate grief followed, which indeed 
was most painful to witness. When the paroxysm 
had subsided, he spoke again, and a condensed 
statement of his narrative will suffice. 

“The mother of Nargisi was my only child. 
My father was opulent; but all his wealth, to 
which I became heir at an early age, was squan- 
dered in follies and vices. I have lived too long, 
for | broke the heart of a blameless wife by my 
conduct; and when at last, reduced to the utmost 
destitution, I endeavoured to obtain wealth by 
unlawful means, discovery tore away the veil that 
concealed my dishonesty, disgrace flung its spotted 
raiment round me, and an ignominious death 
awaited me. ‘To purchase exemption from such 
a fate, I gave my reluctant child to the embraces 
of a man whose name was rendered infamous by 
assassination, robbery, and every ignoble vice. 
His powerful band rescued me trom the grave, 
but only to enslave me in a career of the blackest 
villany. His fate you know; his wife’s, too, 
you are acquainted with; his child’s—Oh, Alla! 
awful are thy punishments! I tried to force that 
babe from the Feringhies, but failed. 
succeeded, I might have learnt for her sake to 


| but succeeded in carrying off the girl. 


I did not 
see her until she was delivered over to my custody, 
stupetied with drugs which they had administered 
to her; nor did I then suspect that I had ever 
seen her before. She was conveyed to the Pagoda, 
where I was chosen to wait upon her until the 
day of the sacrificial feast arrived. But there, as 
I watched her eyes unclose from the pernicious 
sleep which had been purchased by strong opiates, 
I saw the jewels that decked her neck, her ears, 
her arms. I saw and kuew them, and, tearing 
aside the veil that hid her bosom, 1 beheld the 
mark which had been born with her! I cannot 
tell you of the agony, the remorse, that distracted 
me; neither can I describe the poor child’s horror, 
as, with my head in the dust, | told her the fate 
which awaited her, and confessed myself before 
her. I thought of an appeal to the Brahmins, 
of imploring their clemency, of assuring them 
that another victim should be provided! As well 
seek to melt rocks in the crucible of the gold- 
smith! Their spics were about us, even as we 
opened our hearts to each other; and 1 was 
dragged from her and thrust into a noisome 
dungeon, where [ heard them decide upon my 
captivity until the sacrifice was consummated. A 
frantic vigour was imparted to me that nighi, 
and I made a solemn vow to Alla to dedicate my 
future life to holiness, if I succeeded in escaping. 


Had I | I had scarcely repeated the vow before an answer 





to my supplications was vouchsafed. A noise in 


have restrained my evil inclinations, which had! a corner of the darksome cell aroused attention, 
already produced such bitter fruits. But, deprived and, groping my way towards it, I found that it 
of the only human being in whom I took an in- | proceeded from the scratching of some animal in 
terest, I became reckless; and, assuming the garb | an adjoining cavern. The place was built of 
of a Fakeer, readily joined any troop of plunderers | bricks, many of which had crumbled inwards. 
which, to win my services, offered me remune- | By dint of hard labour, | displaced as many of 
ration. I minded neither religious sect nor caste; them as permitted of my creeping through. My 
for the money of the Brahmin I would have taken | amazement was extreme to find myself in one of 
the life of a Mahommedan saint, and the gold of those subterranean temples where the frightful 
the highborn Mussulman would have purchased idols of the Brahmins are decorated with the 
at my hands the life of the holiest follower of | greatest magnificence. It was illuminated by 
Vishnoo that ever sacrificed at the altar of the vases of perfumed oil, and on aslab in the centre 
god. The sahib knows what the Phansigars | burnt an odoriferous fire. Here and there were 
are ?” cages containing birds of rare plumage; in one 

“The Thugs ?” cried I.‘ Yes.” was a large hooded serpent, that hissed at my 

‘‘T have been even linked with them in their! approach; whilst an ape, leaping about with ire- 
bloodless, but no less murderous, atrocities. A | ful gestures, menaced me with its claws. It was 
short time ago I was offered a large sum provided | this creature whose scratching at the wall had 
I could place in the hands of a certain sect of excited my attention. High up in the wall, 
Hindoo fanatics, now almost extinct, a young| where a gigantic figure of Hunnooman, the mon- 
female as a human sacrifice. to the goddess Kali. | key deity, abutted against a flight of steps which 
It was decided that I should accompany a party I had no doubt led to the upper chambers of the 
of Thugs, who never ply their dreadful trade on pagoda, I perceived a barred window; and, 
women. By this means I should escape all sus-| springing from the foot to the knee of the idol, 
picion; and, whilst my associates undertook the and thence to his shoulder, I attained it. The 
destruction of such males belonging to any com- little light that came from this aperture was re- 
pany of travellers that might fall in our way, I | ceived trom a second orifice above it, evidently 


Was to seize any such female as might seem fit | belonging to the roof of the exterior temple; but 
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I imagined that I could reach it, and was on the 
point of making the attempt, when the chattering | 
of the ape arrested my steps. Looking down- 


wards, I perceived that the mischievous creature 
was endeavouring to force open the lid of one of 


those round baskets of matted grass, in which 


the practised snake-charmer is accustomed to. 
keep his stock of reptiles; and an impulse of 


curiosity impelled me to ascertain whether the 
basket before me contained any of those serpents 

which prove so fertile a source of profit to the 
juggler. I leaped down, and was soon apprised, 
by the loud sibilations that hailed me as I touched 
the lid, that the receptacle was full. Among 


other arts, I was skilled in all the practical | 
science of the snake-charmer; and, on examina- | 
tion, I found that all the cobra di capellos, of | 


which there were three, in addition to the one in 


the cage, had been deprived of their poisonous | 


fangs. The ape, enraged at my approach, had 
sprung towards a pillar that stood near, and I 
was about to return to the casement in order to 
attempt an escape, when suddenly a panel in the 
pillar, no doubt accidentally touched by the 
animal, flew open, and revealed a narrow flight 
of steps, ascending and descending. 

‘‘ It occurred to me that release might be more 


facile by this means than from the window, and | 
I soon abandoned | 


I hastened to make the trial. 
the steps which led upwards, finding that they 
terminated in a small circular chamber, from 
which, indeed, the whole inferior range of the 
subterranean could be viewed from different aper- 
tures—those openings being nothing more than 
the mouths and eyes of the idols. Descending, 
then, I came to a passage, scarcely wide enough 
to admit of more than one individual, and in- 
volved in complete obscurity. As I hesitated 
whether to advance or recede, the sound of water 
fell on my ears, and I pursued my course. A 
very few paces more brought me a twinkle of the 
light of day, and presently I found myself at the 
end of the passage, which opened into the thick 
jungle through a species of narrow cave or tunnel, 
whence, from a jutting rock, dashed a small 
cascade. 

‘‘T considered that it would be prudent to con- 
ceal the mode of my flight from the Brahmins, 


and, hurrying back to the subterranean, I took | 


the precaution of fixing my girdle and the un- 
folded lengths of my turban to the bars of the | 
window, imagining that by these stratagems I 
might succeed in misleading them into the belief’ 
that I had effected my escape by the aperture in 
the roof—though, traly, I knew not whether | 
such a method was really feasible. Completing. 
this, I returned to the passage, and soon found | 
myself at liberty. Sahib, I have passed a day 
and a night in fasting and supplication. 
prayed that some plan might be suggested to me | 
whereby my innocent child’s life might be pre- 
served. Alla has sent you upon my path. Will 
you assist me i 

‘“‘T swear it,”’ ‘but how ?” 


cried I; 


‘The presence of an European officer with me | 
at the very moment when their atrocious sacrifice | 
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I have | 


|is about to be made, may be of use. If not, | 
am still strong, and the Sahib has pistols. The 
Brahmins are unarmed.” 

‘‘ But how gain admission to the cell of Nargisi? 
Rather let me instantly despatch messengers to 
Captain Crawford, at Chanda, who is, as you per- 
haps know, the first British officer who has proyed 
the existence of human sacrifices in Hindostan— 
hitherto believed to be extinct. His authority is 
great, and he will render us immediate assistance.” 

‘‘There is no time, Sahib. The oblation will 
be accomplished to-morrow night; and Chanda is 
seventy miles hence. There is no time to save 
her by such slow measures.”’ 

_ “ What, then, is your counsel ?”’ 

| “T am acquainted,” said he, “with all the 
_prefatory rites which must be duly performed be- 
fore the grand sacrifice takes place. At dusk 
to-morrow evening Nargisi will be conveyed, 
‘bound hand and foot, to the sacrificial altar. 
That altar is in front of the fire of perfumed 
wood, which is kept constantly burning in the 
underground temple, where, for one hour, she 
| will be left alone. Alone, saidI? No—all those 
hideous reptiles, and others that I know not of, 
will be let loose around her. The sight may 
madden, or may kill her; for she knows not that 
they are powerless; but, from the effects on her, 
those diabolical worshippers of stones and hideous 
creatures clicit omens that regulate their proceed- 
ings for the coming year. At that moment, let 
us be there; by the same passage through which 
I contrived my exit, let us enter. Before the 
priests approach to perpetrate the deed, Alla may 
endow us with strength to release her. And then 
I shall have my revenge!” 

‘Be it so,” cried I; ‘“‘ meanwhile Crawford 
shall be apprised of our intentions, and send us 
instant aid. If we perish they shall not escape.” 

I inquired whether it was not probable that he 
was under Brahminical surveillance; and, in case 
his hiding-place was discovered, whether his life 
was not endangered. 

‘‘ No,” replied he; “that is not to be feared. 
The Brahmins, of no order, take life, save as an 
expiatory offering to Kali, at certain seasons and 
at long ‘intervals. Neither must the victim be 
aged or impure. Such a sacrifice would but 
bring them evil.” 
| ‘“* But the Thugs >” said I. 

_ “The Thugs are not sound religionists of any 
sect. No pious Brahmin, conscientious in his 
faith—no true Moslem, faithful to Alla and the 
_Prophet—ever joins the Phansigars ; though the 
outcasts from all religions and creeds, the repro- 
bate, the thief and murderer, the predisposed by 
vicious inclinations to cruelty and covetousness, 
willingly enlist under the fatal banner of the 
strangling noose. Zhe head Brahmin of the 
Black Pagoda is a cold-blooded bigot, but he 
‘would shrink with horror from associating with 
the wretches with whom I, also, have mingled. 
| Yet, with strange inconsistency, he scruples not 
| ‘to purchase the assistance of such assassins in the 
provision of an innocent victim !” 
‘‘ And the Pagoda, is it near ?’ 
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“Not a mile hence, maharaj! To-morrow! armed with the keen-edged tulwar and krees of 
evening, an hour before the twilight falls, will one who is prepared to defend himself from the 
you meet me here -”’ ‘attack of an adversary. Beside him rested the 
” Tagreed, and was leaving him, when, with a | round snake-basket, to which pointing, as he prof- 
finger on his lips and a whispered “‘ A’hamoosh / | fered a salutation of thanks for my presence, he 
—Hush !” he pointed to a conical hillock at no) said, “It sleeps; it is drunk; but by the power 
great distance. It was one of those mounds, so | of Alla, the high-priest of the Pagoda may succeed 
frequent 1n Hindostan, which are constructed by | in awakening it!” 
‘he termites, or white ants, and which occasion-| As we proceeded by a narrow path that, skirt- 
ally rise to the height of several feet. Near it, I | ing the thickest jungle, led gradually downwards 
observed a shallow dish, containing milk, an egg or! till we reached a barren defile stretching between 
two, and a bunch of the sacred Tolasee Plant’ two steep hills, I asked him by what means was 
(Ocymum sanctum), whose potent aroma I had for | it customary to perform the sacrificial rites. 
some time been conscious ot. I was going toen-| ‘‘Sometimes by fire,” he replied, ‘ which is 
quire into his meaning, in pointing out the ant- | the most fearful. The victim is firmly bound to 
hill, which was clearly abandoned by its original! a pile of fagots, and so consumed; but in such 
fabricators, when, from the apex, erecting its | cases she is drugged with hashish, or opium. At 
terrible crest, I saw the glittering and gorgeous) other times she is strangled by the application of 
body of a cobra di capella slowly emerge! | a cord, fabricated of the sacred roots oi the pan- 
‘Begone, sahib azeez! beloved master,” whis-|danus. <A third method remains, and it is one 
pered he; ‘‘the augury is good! That snake} which is likely to be employed on the present 
shall yet be in my possession. I have laid those | occasion; for I helped to brew (Alla mooyé maaf 
tempting baits to wile him from his nest; for, by | wo /—Alla, forgive me!) the bitter draught of 
this means, I shall achieve the act which shall, at} death, which inebriates whilst it kills! Alas, 
least, avenge my child !” sahib! there is not a weed that grows around from 
With a vehement gesture he waved me away; | which I know not how to extract a bane or a 
and, in complete ignorance of his meaning, I has-| balsam! Would that I had quaffed the goblet of 
tened to my tent, to reflect on the service I had, | martyrdom, ere I had taught the Brahmin the 
perhaps, rashly undertaken to perform. uses of that fruit which nods now so temptingly 
My first step was to write to my friend Craw- | over yon rock !” 
ford, succinctly explaining what had occurred,} I looked and saw a tree whose dark green 
and demanding his immediate interference ; at the | branches were studded with beautiful round drupes 
sume time relating the promise I had made, and! ofa bright orange colour. 1 knew it to be the 
the attempt that was to be put into execution. I) nux-vomica—the deadly nut of which is immersed 
had conferred several kindnesses on the Headman|in a soft white pulp within the gorgeous and 
of the town near which I was pitched, and I) brittle rind. I told him how science had taught 
thought that I might count upon his services in| mankind to wrest a powerful remedy, in the 
return; nor was I deceived. He instantly de-| strychnine principle, from this dangerous fruit, 
spatched a runner with my letter, who, in the} and asked him to point out, as. we proceeded, any 
method usual in the East, carries at rapid speed | other plant employed by the poisoners of the 
that with which he is entrusted to the next village | Kast. 
or town, where he hands it over to a similar mes-} ‘The roots of the sunneer,” said he, ‘* whose 
senger—always in readiness at the official quarters | delicious fragrance comes wafted from those beau- 
of the Headman—who, in his turn, follows the | tiful roseate blossoms, supply us with deadly 
same process. I wished heartily that Hafez was| venom ; and yon magnificent white flower, which 
now with me, nor was I, at times, wholly free|is beginning to shut up its corolla against the 
from apprehensions of the result which might} night-dews, is rife with death.” 
accrue from too implicitly resigning myself to the| I recognised the Merium adorum, or oleander, 
will of so eccentric an individual as the Fakeer.| in the shrubby kunneer, whilst the lesser plant. 
But neither did I wish to recede from my engage-| which grew profusely around, laden with rich 
ment ; and without revealing my intentions to my | snowy flowers that exhaled a heavy and sickly 
servants, I simply ordered them to have in readi-| perfume, was the common Datura stramonium. 
ness a pal, or small poleless tent, such as is cus- | But we loitered not as we talked, and ere long 
tomary for the wives of travelling natives, as it | the path again wound into the jungle, already 
might be wanted next evening; whilst the worthy | casting an early twilight around. We had per- 
Potail, or Headman of the village, who was a haps gone some three miles when suddenly a dark 
Mahommedan, was instructed to place a guard over | and huge edifice, embosomed in trees, and near 
my own tent, where two respectable Moossulmanee | which a narrow but deep streamlet ran quietly, 
women were required to await a native lady whom | broke upon my sight. Only for a moment how- 
I expected. ever did we hold it in view, for suddenly turning 
The hour at length approached when the Fakeer | down a steep bank by a track no bigger than a 
might begin to look for me; and, true to his ap-| great ribbon, the Fakeer bade me follow; through 











pointment, I found him seated beneath the banyan | dense brushwood we now went till he paused 
tree, his long matted hair gathered together under | below a shelving rock, whence dashed a little 
a plain red turban, the simple dress of a Maho-| stream of pellucid water; taking me by the hand 
medan traveller covering his meagre frame, and | and bidding me stoop beneath a sort of natural 
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arch, he led me into a narrow cavity, almost in 


complete darkness. 
‘‘ This is the by which I left the Dewoul 


(pagoda); and now, AKhodawund—master, listen 
to me, for it is fitting that you should know what 


NARGISI. 





we have to expect. In a few minutes the in- 


strumental music of the Brahmins will commence; | 


at that moment the preparations are nearly com- 


pleted for leading the sacrifice to the subterranean | 
We shall witness the entrance of the | 


temple. 





unutterably repulsive and sometimes obscene 
images worshipped by the Brahmins. A sort of 
altar, on which gleamed a vessel of burning gums 
and wood that spread around a rich but suffocat- 
ing aromatic smoke, stood in the centre, and op- 
posite was a huge door, now carefully closed, the 
chief entrance to the upper range of temples. It 
appeared to me but a brief time that I gazed, 
when the dissonance that had as it were reigned 
around ceased of a sudden, and the door, flung 


procession, and I need not say how necessary the | wide open, gave admission to a band of Brahmins, 


utmost caution and silence will be. 
will then be left for a ghuree—a space of about 
twenty minutes—in total solitude, and during 
this space of time must we endeavour to rescue 
her, and bear her afar from this fatal building. 
Should, however, the loud sound of a gong be 
heard, we must look for interruption, for it isa 


The victim | the centre group bearing on a common charpaee, 


or bedstead, the body of a woman, stripped to 
the waist, unveiled, but her neck, her arms, 
covered with jewels; a white sheet, flung across 
the lower part of her figure, was strapped by 
silken cords, which bound her firmly to the 
couch. It was Nargisi, whom I had not scen 


signal that the head Brahmin approaches unac-/|since her early girlhood—and whom, in fact, [ 
companied to hold discourse with the doomed} could not have recognised in the pale, wax-like 
virgin. In that case we may have to use violence; | countenance and shrouded yet symmetrical figure 
be ready to assist me with sword and pistol, if | of the corpse-like creature before me. 
necessary ; but act not at all unless you see that| I do not intend to dilate on all the mummeries 
I stand at fault, or call upon you for aid. It may | and rites that now took place, for I do not recol- 
be that Alla will enable me to save her life with- | lect them, nor was it easy, amidst the hum of 
out imperilling mine, or—yours / The conference choral voices, the monotonous wail of a peculiar 
over, during which no sound from the subterra- | kind of fife, which now made the predominant 
nean can soar above, for the noise of tom-toms/| music, and the stifling vapours arising from many 
and the shriek of the Kulera horn in the upper | censers and torches, flaring with oily exhalations, 
temple will drown all other sounds, the High | to retain my powers of observation. But I recol- 
Priest will ring a bell, whose deep clang of un- | lect that the chief Brahmin made a short oration, 
surpassable volume may be heard for several|in which long life and immunity from all future 
miles. This is to announce that no space of so-| misfortune were promised to Nargisi, provided 
litary preparation will be granted to the victim, | she then and there abjured her creed for that of 
but that the Brahminical fraternity are to de-| her exhortator, to which the sole reply being a 
scend at once, to complete the oblation. That} faint-voiced but decided negative, the High 
bell, Sahib, must not be sounded, or we are lost! | Priest (for so he may be designated) warned her 
Another word, and then, onwards! Be not dis- | that a short period of solitary contemplation would 
mayed if the brood of tamed snakes, which are | be accorded to her, at the end of which time she 
retained in the Pagoda, be let loose and approach | must be prepared to yield her life as an offering 
you. They are harmless, for their fangs have |to the goddess Kali, unless she altered her deci- 
been extracted. But thine, my pretty pet,’”’ (and|sion. I afterwards learnt from the Fakeer that 
he tapped the basket which he carried under his; her submission would have no whit changed the 
arm) ‘‘ thine are sharp and full of the zahr-1-dawa| murderous intentions of the treacherous Brah- 
—the venom of revenge!’ And as he tapped | mins. 
the receptacle a harsh hissing sound proceeded| ‘‘ Be advised,” cried the Brahmin; “in a 
from it, while the hateful reptile’s movements | ghurree’s time let us hear that you consent to be- 
became so vigorous, that I was glad to be assured | come a priestess in the service of the terrible 
the fastenings that retained it imprisoned were of | Kali! Behold her /” 
sufficient strength to guarantee our safety. And I started so violently as he pointed as I 
In another moment such a clangour burst from | thought to myself, that something which I could 
the interior of the Pagoda, that for an instant I al-| not discern becoming detached from the idol, to 
most believed we were in the midst of the performers. | which in truth I was indebted for my place of 
Tom-toms, horns, the dissonant clash of cymbals | concealment, fell with a loud crash ! 
—I know not how many discordant instruments— | ‘“ Alla!” whispered the Fakeer, “all is lost!” 
formed the diabolical orchestra; and this deafen- | But all was not lost, for the group of Brahmins, 
ing overture to the latent tragedy increased in| uttering ejaculations of wonder and awe, with 
fury as we groped our way till we reached the! which no word of menace towards their unsus- 
circular chamber of which he had told me, the | pected audience mingled, we concluded that, as 
crumbling steps to which were scaled not without | was afterwards proved, the accident had only 
difficulty. He there led me to an orifice, which served to heighten the dramatic effect of the 
he told me formed the eye of an idol, bidding me | scene. At the word ‘ Hehold/’’ the dread- 
look down; and then indeed I witnessed a scene | ful visage of the idol had become visible 
which I have no skill to describe. The whole | amidst glaring lights of blue and red and yellow, 











circular extent of a hal! of idols was hit up by | but my movement had shaken off one of the skulls, 
coloured lamps, rendering hideously distinct the|of which the goddess’s skeleton-necklace was 
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composed, which, in falling, bounded from the temple where, suspended from the roof, hung a 
floor on to the bier-like couch on which Nargisi chain: mounting a pedestal that stood near it, 
lav! he detached the chain carefully, and then I 
“And now the crowd of Brahmins filed slowly , guessed that it communicated with the bell he 
out of the cavernous temple, leaving their chief} had described to me as one which must not be 
alone with the captive. sounded while we remained there. At that mo- 
‘“ Art thou not afraid of death ?’”’ he asked. ‘ment, before he had time to descend, the rever- 
“T fear nothing but life with such as you,”’ | berating clang of a loud gong was heard, and he 
was the reply. had scarcely succeeded in concealing himself be- 
‘Think better of it,’”? he added. ‘‘ Belong to | hind the door ere the High Priest entered. 
us, and elevated to the dignity of a sacred priestess | I shall not readily forget the expression of wild 
a life of pleasure awaits you.” amazement that crossed his countenance, as he 
‘‘Begone,” she cried. ‘I spurn your offers. | gazed on the couch, unoccupied by the victim he 
I am ready to drink the cup of martyrdom—on | had left there ; the pervading silence, too, seemed 
my head and eyes be it!” ‘to astonish him; for every one of the reptiles, 
‘Look here,” he said. ‘‘ See what pretty pets | before so restless and irascible, had been soothed 
I leave with you for sport and amusement until | by the Fakeer into quiescent repose. I had not 
your final decision is made.” leisure even to consider the great peril that now 
* And opening, one by one, several baskets of | threatened us by discovery, but I telt that there 
matting, similar to that which now lay close to| was safety in the removal of the chain that com- 
me, where the Fakeer stood, out leaped and} municated with the bell, and I continued to gaze 
darted and wriggled at least a dozen gigantic | as if upon some entrancing melodrama, forgetful 
serpents! A malignant laugh passed the Priest’s | even of my charge. 
lips as the poor girl, who doubtless thought the} ‘‘ What is this?’ muttered the Brahmin. 
reptiles were fanged, uttered a piercing shrick, | ‘‘ Have the gods really been here?” and he fell 
which I had some difficulty in repressing a ner- | on his face in supplication. At that moment a 
vous inclination to echo. shape, gliding noiselessly from the recess behind 
“Take counsel of these wise creatures, or in| the doorway, dagger in hand, and hatred in his 
another ghurree you die !”’ eyes, stood over him, ready to strike. 
He. departed. The doors closed upon him;}| I could not but feel that, hypocrite and arch- 
and on looking down at the maid I saw that she | deceiver as he was, the Brahmin for the time con- 
had fainted. Her poor body had become a field | scientiously believed that what had occurred was 
for the hideous reptiles to sport upon, and I shud- | effected by the agency of the gods he worshipped. 
dered like an aspen leaf in a cruel wind to see} ‘‘ Brahma!” he exclaimed, “‘ your serpents sleep! 
the scaly monsters crawl over and across her} your monkey is invisible! your sacrifice has been 
beautiful chest, chase each other in play around | translated from earth! and here—what hast 
her, and with many hisses twist and twine about} thou left in her place? What basket—the image 
the couch that bore her senseless form. of Kali on its lid—is this ?” 
‘Now, Sahib, follow me. Be fearless; help} He arose, took up the basket, and with the 
me to carry her away, and all may yet be well.” | strongest emotions of wonder, belief, and reverence 
i followed him blindly down the narrow steps | depicted on his expressive features, wrenched 
and through the dismantled aperture that led| open the covering. LI shiver with the chill of 
into the temple of idols, and had again almost | mortal fear as I write what followed. The veno- 
screamed when a cobra di capella, as if indignant | mous inmate of that receptacle, the deadly snake, 
at our approach, standing up erect before us, | from whose mottled lips no fangs had been ex- 
menaced us with expanded hood and gaping jaws. | tracted, springing angrily from its lair, fastened 
Quick as thought the Fakeer seized it by a fami- itself upon the old man’s neck. I could see the 
liar knack, and rubbing its revolting head with | quick bite, repeated again and again—I could 
some fetid gum, it became instantly torpid, lying hear the shriek of unutterable dismay and pain 
flat and flaccid on the floor. I helped to cut the | that burst from the appalled Brahmin’s lips—and 
cords that bound the still inanimate girl, and in | then, as he turned round to look for the bell-chain, 
less space than I can tell it, she was safe in the | I could see that he knew he was not in the hands 
circular chamber that looked down upon an Ar- | of his gods, but in the power of an enemy, for he 
mageddon unrivalled in horror. rushed franticly to the door, which, ere he reached 
‘Why not depart at once?’ I demanded, won- it, a strong hand had shut against him. All 
dering to see that he paused. this I witnessed, whilst from the pagoda above 
“There is yet something to be done,” he re- came the beat of the tom-tom, the yell of the 
plied. ‘ Remain here, and if she revives, soothe horn, and the clang of the tambourine. 
her. This phial contains an essence of which a ‘‘ No, no, never through these doors shalt thou 
few drops will strengthen her.” "pass in life, O Brahmin, detested of all Mus- 





She lay still lifeless and quiet as a stone, and I | sulmans!”’ shouted the Fakeer, as facing his vic- 
could not resist resuming my position on the tim he glared inexorably upon him. The priest 
idol, curious to discover how the Fakeer was oc- | fell on his face—he writhed in agony, vainly 
cupied. I beheld him place the basket containing | trying to rend the snake from his neck, round 
the venomous snake on the couch where Nargisi| which it continued to hiss and twine. 
had lain, and then proceed to a corner of the| ‘It is enough,” cried the Fakeer. “ Your 
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task is over, O destroyer of your worshipper ! 
and dashing something across the reptile’s face | 
and eyes, it fell senseless on the floor, beside the 
Brahmin, now evidently in that condition of, 
spasmodic coma which is the forerunner of death | 
by snakebite. 

It seemed to me now that something of the in-| 
fluence of the Fakeer exerted over the serpent- 
brood had also power over myself; for though I 
beheld what no sophistical reasoning of romance 
could designate by any other name than that of 
“murder, vy neither by sign nor word interfered 
with the action of the tragedy; nor, when in} 
another moment the Fakeer shook me by the) 
shoulder, as I stood spcll-bound, staring down- 
wards, and commanded me to ‘collect myself, 
and assist him in carrying our rescued flower 
away,” did I remonstrate, or utter a word in re- 
ference to what had passed, but obeyed with the 
stolid apathy of a slave. 

We were, in fact, out of the subterranean and 
in the forest, under the bright light of the moon, 
beside the little brook, before I was fully aroused | 
from the inexplicable sort of lethargy that bound | 
me. Then, too, I felt that it was no season for | 
reproot or remark. I became aware, as I helped 
to bear the light form of Nargisi, that her senses | 
had returned; she breathed again freely, and I 
could even feel her heart flutter like a struggling | 
bird beneath my hand. She was fully aroused, 
as we passed the brook; but a few words in 
such Hindoostani phrase ology, as is only used by 
the strictest followers of the prophet, whispered 
by the Fakeer, as he poured some drops from the 
phial which had been consigned to me, down her 
throat, seemed to cheer and revive her. He then 
explained to her, not only his consanguinity, but 
the manner of her rescuc, and how he had been 
assisted by an old friend of his—an officer of the 
Regiment. 

‘* True,’ added I; 
Hatez Khan lov es him—ye ‘a, next to Nargisi. 

Alli, sahib!’ exclaimed she, naming me and 
clasping my hand. ‘“ Il know you, and know that 
Hafez regards you as a beloved brother. He will 
thank you for his Doolhun, for she can only weep.” 

In a short time Nargisi was able to walk, sup- 
ported between us; and, unobserved, we gained 
iny tent, where she was consigned to the tender 
care of the women, whose services had been se- 
cured by the obliging Potail. Tired as I was, 
and more even by me ntal labour than mere phy- 
sical fatigue, I was desirous of assuring the Fa- 
keer that his old age would be redeemed from 
poverty and hardship by me, though I confessed 
that his revenge appeared to me to be unnecessarily 
cruel. | 

“ Khodawund,”’ replied he, “it was written 
on the Brahmin’s forehead that he should die by 
a Mussulman. He would not spare her life who 
was dearer to me than all the world, and I took 
an oath of vengeance. What I have done is 
known to Alla and to you.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said I, “fear not that words of mine 
will involve you in any peril. J will not betray | 
you. May God absolve you!” 








‘a friend who thinks that! 
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streets by sound of trumpet 





‘‘] am absolved,” he answered ; “ and, saving 
to bless you and all who have nurtured my child, 
I have little more to say. The few years that 
remain to me of life I shall pass in acts of peni- 
tence and religious duty; and if hereafter the 
lonely tekia ‘shrine) of an anchoret meets your 
eyes at the tomb of the holy Wudllee (saint) which 
is familiar to all who visit the city of Bangalore, 


you may quietly recognise a gr ateful friend in the 


hermit Ullee Sha, though he may not choose to 
hear his former callings proclaimed through the 
t and tambour. The 
Sahib loves to gather wild herbs—the leaves and 
the roots that are disregarded by the multitude. 
The virtues of all are known to Ullee Sha, and he 
will take pleasure in imparting his knowledge to 


you. I have already given my benediction to 


Nargisi; I now bestow it on you. hoda hafez, 
farewell!” 
And with a low salaam the Fakeer left me, 


nor did I see him again for many months, when, 


indeed, as our regiment marched into Bangalore 


one fine morning, we saw an aged and venerable 
Fakeer praying devoutly by the wayside near an 
ancient tomb. His secret was kept, and not sel- 
dom had I, and also Hafez Khan, conferences of 
no vulgar nature with the greatly esteemed Ullee 


| ‘ 
“Sha! 


But to resume my story. The following morn- 
ing brought a strong escort of cavalry from my 
friend Crawford, whom my communication had 
reached at , some thirty miles nearer than 
Chanda. A portion of the letter which he wrote 
to me in reply to mine, will supply the next 
most important links in my little chain of events. 

“The Pagoda of Kaladoorga and its inmates 
have long been under suspicion, and your state- 
ment shall hasten proceedings regarding it “at 
have been too long delayed, tor want of ‘sufficient 
evidence. But I have lately been busily aed 
in tracking a desperate gang of Thugs, w hose assas- 
sinations and depredations have been undoubtedly 
patronized by the head Brahmin of the Black 
Pagoda; and also by others, whese participation 
in such crimes was not suspected. .A very mar- 
vellous accident has thrown the principal Phansi- 
gar and his adherents into my power. We had 
intimations that some suspicious characters, dis- 
guised as cloth-merchants, had been seen near 
Biranore, where yet they had displayed no mer- 
chandise for sale. Two opulent tradesmen of 
that place, expected on their return from Hydra- 
bad, suddenly disappeared ; and as it was known 
they had considerable property on their persons, 
Thuggee was suspected. I sent out my scouts, and 
they discovered that the suspicious party, con- 
sisting of ten men, had since accompanied some 
rich trav cllers, w ho w ere really laden with goods 
for sale, on their way to Hydrabad. Determined 
to follow on their trail in propria persona, I as- 
sumed a disguise which has frequently been useful 
to me, and with seven picked men whom I could 





trust, similarly equipped, pursued the merchants 
on horseback, until arriving at a village near the 


| borders of the great Mahari jungle, we heard that 
‘they had passed by only a few hours before. 
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There I left our steeds under the care of the Po- 
tail and a trooper. It was dark when we reached 
an old serai, near a well, in the heart of the jun- 
gle, and there I had hoped to have overtaken 
ag but I was too late, and thought it advisa- 
ble to wait till the first dawn. I accordingly 
ordered the men to bivouac, and was enjoying my 
pipe, an hour later, when one of my people drew 
near. He had wandered a little way into the 
jungle, when, attracted by voices, he listened, and 
found that he had unconsciously come upon a 
party of the very gang we were in search of. 
From their discourse he gleaned that the unfor- 
tunate merchants had been strangled that very 
evening, and that the rest of their party were 
even then employed in covering the lifeless bodies 
of their victims with sand, in the dry bed of a 
nulla (brook). They were eating their rice near 


a little stream, not a quarter of a mile from our) 


encampment. 

“‘T instantly acted on this information, and qui- 
etly and swiftly we were in a very short time 
afterwards ensconced behind the group of bushes 
where the Thugs, now preparing for sleep, 
awaited their comrades. 
shrill ery, like the first bark of a jackal before it | 
has fairly entered upon its concert of yells, was. 
heard in the woods to our right. ‘There the y 
are!’ cried one, ‘and all is safe.’ Another bark | 
was flow heard, followed by two similar signals in 
quick succession: signals which seemed complete ‘ly | 
to rouse the party near us. ‘There’s some fresh 
game in view, *eried a Thug. ‘Only one bird in 
the snare,’ said another, ‘ for the ery of the jackal 
is but double. W here are the sodalies—the 
pickaxes ?’ 

‘““*All right,’ said the former; ‘ but the roomal 
is round Bala Ram’s waist, whose turn it will be 
to give our new guest a quiet sleeping-ground.’ 

“‘T was not ignorant that the rooma/, or kerchief, 
was the noose wherewith their victims are stran- 
gled, and shuddered as I observed four men issue 
from the opposite jungle. The Thugs hailed each 
other with affected joy, pretending “that by some 
mischance they had wandered from the proper 
path. 

i ‘And lo! brethren,’ said one of the newly- 
arrived, ‘we have had the good fortune to meet 
a fellow traveller, who is willing, for the sake of 
society, to accompany us to Nagpore, and who is, 
in fact, on the look-out for a kinswoman of his— 
a young maiden who has been carried away by a 
band of robbers from her parents, as they were 
proceeding to Sccundrabad. You remember the 
suspicious men, accompanied by a female, who 
implored our interference, but was prevented by 
them from informing us what her grievances 
were, who met us yesterday? Well, they talked, 
you know, of going on to Oujain to-night, and if 
we are astir by the first cry of the quail in the 
morning, we may chance to come upon them) 
before they start; and none of us will grudge to 
assist our young friend here, if the girl should 
prove the right one.’ 

“The stranger, whose countenance I could not 
discern, expressed his thanks, and the party seemed | 
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Nor was it long ere a| 
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busily preparing to bivouac for the night, when 
one of the new arrivals exclaimed, ‘Bala Ram, 
fetch me a draught of water.’ Bala Ram arose, 
and jingling his Jota ( ‘a metal guglet) as he pro- 
ceeded to the streamlet, I saw him at the same 
moment untwist the long scarf that girt his waist, 
and gather it together in certain “folds, wheee 
intention I ¢ould better guess than explain. I 
whispered to my men, who were breathlessly 
awaiting my orders, to keep silent until I gave 
the w ord of attack, for I saw that the moment 
was near. Bala Ram made some noise in bring- 
ing the water, and, coming towards the four w ho 


‘sat together, their backs towards him, offered the 


lota to him who had demanded it. 

«Perhaps our brother will drink first ?’ said 
“he, offe ring it to the stranger, who, rejecting it 
with thanks, expressed a desire to re pose himself, 
and made a movement. 
| “*Stop, friend,’ said the Thug; ‘there are 
thistles there. Bala Ram will bring the large 
extra mat.’ 

“At this moment Bala Ram stood directly in 
front of me, and a few paces behind the victim, 
who was, as were the others, in a sitting posture. 
I saw that but one method was left me; and as | 
beheld the coiled up noose in the hands of the 
executioner, I presented my pistol at his head. 
In another instant the fatal scarf was thrown—I 
fired—gave the signal for attack—and in less 
than five minutes the whole, with the exception 
of one man, were in our power. I found the 
victim—no other, as long ere this you have 
guessed, than Hafez Khan—struggling on the 
ground, the noose round his neck, but without 
having occasioned any serious injury. Bala Ram, 

shot through the very topmost pinnacle of his 
particularly high pugree (turban), lay howling 
behind him; and his comrades, to a man, were in 
a condition of despicable panic. The jewels which 
Hafez, with a ridiculous ostentation, bore about 
his person, had excited their cupidity ; but their 
services in the cause of Thuggee are over. Hafez 
will accompany me to your camp before another 
day terminates, and we hope to be of use to you 
if you have not already sue eceded. Your Fakeer 
appears to be a daring fellow.” 

I did not monopolise the contents of this letter, 
but had the intense satisfaction of obtaining the 
consent of the fair Nargisi—perfectly recovered 
from all the fear and fatigue with which her 
strange and perilous adventure had for a time 
overwhelmed her—to interpret the intelligence it 
contained to her in person. <A very graceful 
creature she was! a very gentle, modest, yet dig- 
nified girl! and, although a Mussulmanee, not 
concealing that the frequent society of good Mrs. 
Wolfe had, in some measure, influenced her opi- 
nions regarding the sahiblogue (British gentry) 
most favourably. But my tale is almost told. 

Ina few hours Hafez was my guest, and Cap- 


‘tain Crawford, fine fellow as he was, assured me 


that there should be no future sacrifice of human 

life at the Pagoda; and I have reason to know 

‘that he kept his word.. Nevertheless, there was a 

report that the head Brahmin of that establishment 
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had died during the celebration of an important} retired Soubadar, his father. And now that some 
holy rite, which was interpreted as an omen of the ten years have passed since then, I can truthfully 
most favourable kind ! | assure my readers, that both Hafez and his one, 

Safely arrived at head quarters, it was not many his only wife—the still lovely Nargisi—are alive 
weeks thereafter when, in the lines of our regi- and blest in each other ; not the less happy for 
ment, a grand festival was held on the occasion of | being surrounded by a thriving group of little 
the shadee, or marriage, of Hafez Khan, newly | Mahomedans and Moossulmanees, who call them 
promoted havaldar, to the adopted daughter of the | Ma-Baap ; i.c. Mother and Father. 
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Ir it has ever been your lot, most magnanimous! another, ‘‘When are you on?” another demands 
sir, to be in the neighbourhood of Westminster | of his friend, whether he is off, another says he 
Hall about four any afternoon while Parliament|comes on at nine. You are puzzled to know 
is sitting, you must have observed more than one} what manner of men you are amongst. They are 
individual with cheeks evidently “sicklied o’er not strangers fresh from the country — they have 
with the pale cast of thought,” rushing into the too pale and town-like a look for that; they are 
door which leads to the Strangers’ Gallery in the | not members—because members feast in another 
House of Commons. If, however, you look well, | part of the house. You will soon see what they 
you will see that the parties referred to, instead of | are; you leave that room and enter another, in 
going the whole length of the passage, as you are| which are a few well-dressed personages tran- 
compelled to do when occasionally you get an | scribing hurriedly, as if for life. The truth flashes 
order, turn sharply to the left and climb a flight! upon you, ‘These men are the reporters,’’ you 
of narrow stairs. If you manage to follow them, |exclaim. For once, my good sir, you are right, 
you will find at the top of the stairs a small lobby, | and if you go through that glass-door you will 
where three or four boys, in the livery of the | find yourself in the Reporters’ GaLiery. 

Electric Telegraph Company, are waiting to re-}| We will suppose that for this time only the 
ceive the parliamentary report, which almost im-|doorkeeper has relaxed his usual vigilance, and 
mediately after is flashing along the wires to! you have managed to effect an entrance. There 
our great hives of industry, of intelligence, and | is as much difficulty in getting a stranger into the 
life, or to the capitals of other lands— to Paris— | Reporters’ Gallery as in getting Baron Rothschild 
to Vienna—to Berlin. You turn to the left and|into the House. As the gallery will not hold 
enter a small room set apart for refreshments —! more than thirty, it is quite right this should be 
three or four individuals are seated at table,|the case. On the back seats the reporters are 
one drinking Bass’s unrivalled ale, another | sitting idle —some criticizing the speakers in 
feasting or juicy beef, another regaling himself!a manner anything but complimentary — some 
with brandy-and-water, and another sipping the | sleeping, some reading a quarterly — but on the 
less stimulating and equally agreeable produce of| front seat you see some dozen or thirteen, each in 
the coffee plant. The happy fellows are poking |a little box to himself, busily engaged. If the 
their fun at each other in a mild and pleasant} speaker be a great gun the reporter puts forward 
way, or possibly discussing the usual political | his utmost energies and takes down every word — 
topics of the day; others flit through the room /if he be one of the illustrious obscure the task 
with a celerity, as Mr. Squeers said of nature, | is less difficult, and a patient public is saved the 
easicr imagined than described. Were they fol-| painful duty of reading the ¢psissima verba ot 
lowed by the gentlemen of Hebrew extraction, Smith or Brown. Beside the reporter sits an- 
with those mysterious little slips of paper which | other gentleman, who has, comparatively speak- 
contain letters of such magic power, they could|ing, an easier office to perform. He is the 
not walk faster. As you listen, utterances of! gentleman that does the parliamentary summary 
doubtful and dire import fall from their lips. | to which you instinctively turn, instead of wading 
‘Palmerston is up,’’ saysone. You are alarmed, | through the eight or nine columns that give the 
you think the bottle-holder is in a rage, and you | debate itself. With the exception of the Jforning 
tremble for the consequences. Again you hear, | Advertiser, all the papers, I believe, have a sum- 
‘Lord John is down;”’ you are distressed at the | mary writer in the gallery, who remains all night, 
intelligence, the old champion of civil and reli- | while the reporters take their turns, which last 
gious liberty you hoped would long have been, on an average half an hour. Thus, no sooner has 
preserved from such a catastrophe. The gentle-|a reporter been at his post for that time, than he 
men around you, however, listen to such state-| leaves the house and rushes up to the office to 
ments with the coolness of stoics, paying little or copy out his notes; this may take him an hour. 
no regard to such announcements. One says to| He then returns, and is ready to go on again when 
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he is due. It would be utterly impossible for one mon men ; such is their cruel fate. And now one 
man to report a debate and then to copy out his word about our companions. Most of them are 
notes, and be in time for the paper of thenext morn- young men—some are in their prime. None of 
ing; consequently each paper is compelled to have them are old—old reporters are only met with 
a body of nine or ten parliamentary reporters, and | where dead donkeys and departed postboys are 
these reporters, in order that they may all have common. At any rate they are not engaged on 
an equal chance, vary their turns every week. the morning papers. The late hours, the hard 
Thus the map who goes on one week at four, | stretch of mind and body required in a reporter, 
goes the next at a later hour—and the reporter , don’t exactly suit old men. If you think report- 
who is one week in the Commons, perhaps the | ing easy, my good sir, you are most confoundedly 
next has the honour of sitting in the House of mistaken. It takes you two or three years to 
Lords. Otherwise the hard work might fall to a master shorthand sufficiently to take your place as 
few, and the rest might take it very easy indeed. a reporter in the gallery. When you have done 
As we don’t happen to be reporting, we will | that you will find that you don’t get your money 
look about us a little. On our left are the re- | for nothing, Ican assure you. You must for half 
orters belonging to the Daily News and the| an hour take down all you can hear. You must 
Morning Advertiser. The three boxes in the then copy that out into long-hand and plain Eng- 
middle belong to the Zimes, in one of which sits Mr. lish as best you can. You must then come back 
Dedd, author of the “‘ Parliamentary Companion,” | into the house and take another turn, and so on 
manager of the reporting corps of the Zimes —| till the house is up; and then, worn and weary, 
manager under Lord Charles Russell, Sergeant at | you must again trudge to the office, and there in- 
Arms of the reporters’ gallery itself. A curious | dite the copy which, before the ink with which it 
anecdote is told of one of the gentlemen in the | 18 written 1s dry, is in the Composing-Froom and in 
boxes belonging to the Zmes. During the recent| type. As this may detain you till four o’clock in 
debate on India, some M.P. referred to a book | the morning, you are then at liberty to retire—to 
recently published in defence of the East India ) your bed, if it suit you, or to the flowers and early 
Company as the work of a literary hack—much to purl of Covent Garden, if it be summer time, and 
the amusement of the literary hack, who, at that you are of a sentimental turn. Now, occasionally 
time, was writing the summary for the Zimes. On it is all very well to sit up till three or four in the 
the other side of the Zimes’ reporters, are those morning. London then is invested with agrandeur 
belonging to the Herald and Post. A few of the and stillness veryimpressive. The air is fresh and 
weckly papers have reporters in on Thursday and | pure, bearing withit the odours of the country—the 
Friday nights, and these constitute the only habi- | grand Cathedral of St. Paul looms proudly before 
tués of the gallery. Of course the aspect of the you—the streets seem broader, longer than usual 
house is different to what it is when viewed from | —and far off we catch glimpses of Hampstead or 
the Strangers’ Gallery. You miss the Speaker of the Surrey hills—but when you have to sec 
and his ornamented chair and majestic wig, but) this, not once, but every morning, the case is 
you have a better view of the gangway and the | altered, the spell 18 broken, and the charm is gone ; 
bar — you see the Sergeant-at-Arms, wearing a | and such a lite must tell, sooner or later, upon the 
sword, seated on his easy chair—that chair being constitution. Reporters are not rosy jolly men— 
made easy by the receipt of twelve hundred a year. | they don’t look like Barry Cornwall's happy squires, 
You sce the gallery under the Strangers’ Gallery | —_ oe ae Ae 
in which peers—and members’ sons and old M.P.’s sy the irresistible strength of beer. 
occasionally sit; and now and then, through the 
glass-door by which members enter, you see a} Most of them live well, and are protected against 
bonnet—a bit of muslin—the lustre of some | the inclemencies of the weather. ‘The reporters 
female eye—denoting that woman in her loveli- | of the Daily News and Zimes come down in cabs, 
ness, is taking note of the Conscript Fathers. | but they appear delicate hothouse plants; though, 
This reminds us that the Reporters’ Gallery is just | after all, they do not look worse than a popular 
under the little cage in which the British fair are | M.P., such as Lord Dudley Stuart or Mr. Milner 
confined during a debate. The consequence is to| Gibson, at the end ofa session. As a class, we 
some of the reporters who wear moustaches, and | have already hinted the reporters are intellectual 
cultivate the art of killing—who get themselves up| men. Among them are many who have embraced 
in a very different style to your fathers of families | literature as the noblest of all professions, and 
—a Barmecide feast of the most cruel kind. | have as sacredly devoted themselves to it as, in 
They hear the murmur of female voices, not | old times, priests did to the service of their gods. 
always ‘‘gentle and low”—they know that, ; You can tell these by their youthful flush and lofty 
shining like stars above them, are forms such as | foreheads. A time may come when the world 
“might melt the saintship of an anchorite’’— | may seduce them from the service—when all gene- 
that above them are eyes more eloquent than the | rous aspirations may fade away—when crushing 
tongues below, but they cannot realize what they | selfishness shall make them common as other men. 
can imagine—and whilst music comes to them Then there are others to whom reporting is a 
mere mechanical calling, and nothing else; who 
do their week’s work and take their week’s wages, 





Like ocean which upon the moonlight shores 


Of i i ise , ° 
Jf lone Sigezeum steals with murmuring noise, and are satisfied; but t of the parliament 
they must take down the common sense of com-| reporters are clever men, and all aspire to that 
L2 
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character. The mistake is one a little self-love | 


will easily induce a man to make. Men of infinite | 
be a faithful account of its proceedings : 


wit and spirit have been in the gallery—therefore, 
the men in the gallery now are men of infinite wit 
and spirit. A gorgeous superiority over other 
men is thus tacitly assumed. You will hear of 
such a one, that he was a reporter on the Zimes, 
and he was not clever enough for that, and so they 
made him an M.P. But, after all, no man of 
great genius will report long, if he can help it. 
Reporting i is terrible drudgery. A man who can 
write his thoughts well will not willingly spend 
his time in copying out the thoughts of others. 
Dickens was a reporter for the Morning Chronicle 


—but he, though his talent in that way was great 


—though he could perform almost unparalleled 
feats as a reporter, soon left the gallery. At one 
time Angus Reach was in the gallery—there, 

night after night, may you still sce that rising 
novelist Shirley Brooks. Tor a literary man, re- 
porting is a capital crutch. He is well paid, and 
it often leads to something else. The Zimes’ re- 
porters are divided into three classes, none of 
whom get less than seven guineas a weck. The 
other papers do not pay quite so well, but a lite- 

rary man, if he be in earnest, can live on less than 
that till the d: ay comes when the world owns him 
and he becomes great ; and if his dream of fancied 
greatness be but a dream—if hope never realise 
the flattering tale she at one time told, still he has 
a means of respectable livelihood—and may rise 
from a reporter into an editor. Mr. James Grant, 
editor of the Morning Advertiser, was at one time 
reporter for that paper. In some cases the ambi- 
tion of the reporter does not end quite so success- 
fully. Only recently a reporter for one of the 
morning papers contested an Irish borough. 
Unfortunately, instead of being returned, the 
ambitious youth was thrown into gaol for an 
insignificant tavern bill of merely £2 50 for eleven 
days. What cruelty. What talent—what hope 
—what failure have there not been in the Re- 

porters’ Gallery ? 
they wanted, could find abundance of material 
there with which 


To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


Perhaps, after all, in nothing is the astonishing 
improvement made in these latter times so con- 
spicuous as in our system of parliamentary re- 
porting. The House was in terror when reporters 
first found their way into it. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said 
Mr. Winnington, addressing the Speaker, ‘‘ you 
will have every word that is spoken here mis- 
represented by fellows who thrust themselves into 
our gallery. You will have the speeches of this 
House printed every day during your session, and 
we shall be looked upon as the most contemptible 
assembly on the face of the earth.” In conse- 


quence ‘of such attacks as these, the reporters 
became frightened, and gave the debates with the 
speakers disguised under Roman names, though 
nothing could be more wearisome than the small 
type of the political club, where Publicola talked 
against turnpike-gates and Tullus Hostilius de- 
claimed on the horrors of drinking gin. 


Nor is 


And those who know it, if 
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it to be wondered at that the House grew angry 
when such reports as the following professed to 
** Colonel 
Barré moved, that Jeremiah Weymouth, the 
n of this kingdom, is not a member of this 
House.” Even wkeg the reporters triumphed, 
the public were little benefited. Nothing can 
be more tantalizing than such statements as these, 
which we meet with in old parliamentary reports : 





“Mr. Sheridan now rose, and, during the space 


of five hours and forty minutes, commanded the 
admiration and attention of the House by an 
oration of almost unexampled excellence, uniting 
the most convincing closeness and accuracy of ar- 
gument with the most luminous precision and 
perspicuity of language; and alternately giving 
force and energy to truth by solid and substantial 
reasoning, and enlightening the most extensive 
and involved subjects with the purest clearness of 


logic and the brightest splendour of rhetoric.’’ 


'Sheridan’s leader fared no better. 


justice is done to Mr. Burke. 


‘¢Mr. Fox,” 
‘was wonderfully pleasant on Lord 
Equal in- 
“Mr. 


we are told, 
Clive’s joining the administration.” 
We read, 


Burke turned, twisted, metamorphosed, and re- 


presented everything which the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had advs inced, with so many 
ridiculous forms, that the House was kept in a 
continual roar of laughter.”” Again, ‘‘ Mr. Burke 
enforced these beautiful and affecting statements 
by a variety of splendid and affecting passages 
from the Latin classics.”” It is no wonder, then, 
that a prejudice should have existed against the 
reporters. On a motion made by Lord Stanhope, 


that the short-hand writers employed on the trial 


of Hastings be summoned to the bar of the House 
to read their minutes, Lord Loughborough is re- 
ported, in Lord Campbell s life of him, to have 
said, ‘‘ God forbid that ever their lordships should 
call on the short-hand writers to publish their 
notes ; for of all people, short-hand writers were 
ever the furthest from correctness, and there 
were no man’s words they ever had that they 
again returned. They were in general ignorant, 
as acting mechanically and not by considering 
the antecedents, and by catching the sound and 
not the sense they perverted the sense of the 


speaker, and made him appear as ignorant as them- 


selves.”” Ata later period, the audacity and im- 
pudence of the reporters increased, and loud and 
numerous were the complaints made against them. 
Mr. Wilberforce, who really deserved better treat- 
ment at their hands, read to the House, on one oc- 
casion, an extract from a newspaper, in which he 
was reported as having said, ‘“‘ Potatoes make men 
healthy, vigorous, and active; but what is still 
more in their favour, they make men tall; more 
especially was he led to say so as being rather un- 
der the common size, and he must lament that 
his guardians had not fostered him upon that 
genial vegetable.” Mr. Martin, of Galway, has 
immortalised himself by his complaint made about 


the same time, though based upon a less solid 


foundation than that of the great Abolitionist. 
The reporter having dashed his pen under some 
startling passages which had fallen from the 
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Hibernian orator’s lips—the printer was called to 
the bar. In defence he put in the report, containing 
the very words. “‘ That may be,”’ said Martin, 
«but did I spake them in italics?” Of course the | 
printer was nonplussed by such a question, and | 


the house was convulsed w ith k aughter. Happily > 


this state of things no longer exists, and, in the 
language of Mr. Macaul: ay, it is now universally 
felt ‘‘that the gallery in which the re porters sit, 
has become a fourth estate of the realm.’ The 
publication of the debates, which seemed to the 
most liberal statesmen full of danger to the great 
safeguards of public liberty, is now reg: arded by 
many persons as a safe guard tantamount, and more 
than tantamount, to all the rest put together. 
“ Give me,” said Sheridan, whilst tighting the bat- 
tle of the reporters on the floor of the house, ‘‘ Give 
me but the liberties of the press, and I will give 
to the minister a venal House of Peers—I will 
sive him acorrupt and servile House of Commons 
—lI will give him the whole host of ministerial 
influence—I will give him all the power that 
place can confer upon him to purchase up sub- 
mission and overawe resistance—and yet, armed 
with the liberties of the press, I will go forth to 
meet him undismayed; I will attack the mighty 
fabric he has raised with that mightier engine. 
I will shake down from its height corruption, and 
bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was 
meant to shelter. ”’ 

The reporters have now a comfortable gallery to 
themselves—they have cushions as soft to sit upon 
as M.P.’s—they have plenty of room to write in, 
und whilst they wait their turns they may in- 
dulge in criticism on high art or Chinese litera- 
ture—or the divine melodies of Mario, or the 
merits of Mr. Cobden—a very favourite topic 
with reporters—or go to sleep. Mr. Jerdan, in 
his Memoirs, tells how different it was in his day ; 
then the re porters had only access to the Strangers’ 
Gallery, and could only make sure of getting in 
there by being the first in the crowd that gene rally 
was collected previous to its being opened. But 
about the smart new gallery there are no associa- 
tions on which memory cares to dwell. It was 
different under the late one; old Sam Johnson sat 
there with his shabby black and uuwieldy bulk, 
taking care to remember just enough of the debate 
to convince the public that ‘‘ the Whig dogs,” to 
use his own expressive language, ‘‘ had the worst 
of it.” We ¢ can fancy Cave, of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” with a friend in the gallery, stealthily, 
for fear they should be detected and turned out, 
taking a few brief notes of the debate, and then, 
at the taproom of the nearest public-house, amidst 
the fumes of tobacco and beer, writing out as 
much as they could, which Guthrie then revised, 
and which afterwards appeared in the magazine 
under the head of ‘ Debates in Great Lilliput.” 
Woodfall we see—the Woodfall of Junius—his 
pocket stuffed with cold, hard-boiled eggs—sitting 
out the live-long debate and then writing out so 
inuch of it as his powerful memory retained—a 
task which often occupied him till noon the next 
day, but which gave the ‘ Diary” a good sale, 
till Perry, of the Jforning reutite— Paar, the 


friend of Coleridge and of Moore—introduced 
the principle of the division of labour, and was 
‘thus enabled to get out the Chronicle long be- 
fore Woodfall’s report appeared. 

We see rollicking roysterous reporters, full of 
wine and fun, committing all kinds of absurdity. 
|For instance, one night the debate has been very 
heavy—at length a dead silence prevails, sud- 
'denly a voice is heard demanding a song from 
|Mr. Speaker. If an angel had fallen from 
heaven, it is questionable whether a greater sen- 
sation could have been created. The house is in 
aroar. Poor Addington, the Speaker, is over- 
|Whelmed with indignation and amazement. Pitt 
can hardly keep his seat for laughing. Up into the 

gallery rushes the Sergeant-at-Arms to take the 
delingue nt into custody. No one knows who he 
is—at any rate no one willtell. At length, as the 
officer gets impatient and angry, a hand is pointed 
to a fat placid Quaker without guile, seated in the 
middle of the crowd. Much to his amazement, 
on his devoted yet innocent person straightway 
rushes the Sergeant-at-Arms ; and protesting, but 
in vain, the wearer of square-collar and broad- 
brim is borne off to gaol. The real delinquent is 
Mark Supple, a big-boned, loud-voiced, rollick- 
ing Irish blade—just such a man as we fancy W., 
of the Daily News, to be. Mark has been dining. 
He is a devoted follower of Bacchus; and, at this 
time, happens to be extraordinarily well primed. 
Hence his remarkable contribution, if not to the 
business, at any rate to the amusement, of the 
evening. People call the present times fast ; but 
men lived faster then. Sheridan drank brandy 
when he spoke. Pitt made one of his most bril- 
liant speeches just after he had been vomiting from 
the quantity of port he had previously been 
drinking. Members, when they came into the 
house, not unfreque ntly saw two speakers where, 
in reality, there was but one; and the reporters 
were often in a state of similar bewilderment 
themselves; but they are gone, and the oratory 
they recorded has vanished from the senate. In 
the new gallery they can never hear what was 
heard in the old—the philosophy of Burke—the 
wit of Sheridan—the passionate attacks of Fox— 
or the cool replies of Pitt. The house has become 
less oratorical—less an imperial senate, more of a 
national ‘‘ vestry.”” It discusses fewer ‘principles, 
and more railway bills. The age of Pitt and Fox 
went with Pitt and Fox. You cannot recall it, 
the age has altered. You find Pitt and Fox now 
in the newspaper office, not in the senate. The 
old gallery has looked down on great men. It 
could tell of an heroic race and of heroic deeds. 
It had seen the angry Charles. It had heard 
Cromwell bid the mace be gone. It had re-echoed 
the first indignant accents of the elder Pitt. It 
had outlived a successful revolution. It had wit- 
nessed the triumph of reform. Can the new one 
witness more ? 

So much for the Reporters’ Gallery. We can- 
not take leave of the subject, without remarking 
what obligations members are under to it. No 
man can long attend parliamentary debates with- 





lout being very strongly impressed with that one 
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great fact. The orators who are addressing empty | fewer obligations. It is owing to them that you 
benches and inattentive audiences, are, in reality, |read the debate over your muffins and coffee at 
speaking to the dozen reporters just before them. | your ease, in your morning gown and slippers, 
Little Sibthorpe, when he speaks, turns his face to| whilst otherwise you would have to remain in 
them, in order that they may not miss a single | profound ignorance of it altogether, or would have 
word. You did not, the last time youwere inthe to fight your way into the gallery as best you 
house, hear a single atom of Jones’s speech; you | could, besides running a risk of catching cold or 
could merely see Jones, with an unhappy expres- | having your favourite corn trodon. Think, then, 
sion of face, and to the infinite annoyance of the | of the Reporters’ Gallery leniently. The brave 
house, waving his arms in an incoherent man- fellows in it suffer much for you. Cowper makes 
ner; yet how well Jones’s speech read in the the slave, in the ‘‘ Negro’s Complaint,” exclaim : 
Times the next day. Once upon a time a paper | Think ye, masters, iron-hearted, 

attempted to report literally what the members | Lolling at your jovial boards, 

said—not what they should have said. They were | Think how many backs have smarted, 
threatened with so many actions for libel that | For the sweets your cane affords. 

they were all obliged to abandon the attempt; and A thinking public, at times, should reason in a 
now the reporters take care that the speeches con- | similar manner. The reporters don’t find it all 
tain good grammar, if they do not contain good! play. People should remember—if a debate be 
sense. Nor, most good-natured sir, are you under | dull to read, how terrible it must be to hear! 








ILTED SMITH. A STORY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


RY THE AUTHOR or “THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER VI. ‘“Were the goods checked by invoice, and 


As Mr. Bagshawe sipped his brandy-and-water, | marked for sale >” asked Bagshawe. 

while his eye ran listlessly over the columns of! ‘“ Yes, sir: I marked them myself, and of course 
the Herald, he held an internal colloquy with can swear to them.” 

himself, or as he was accustomed to say, “asked| ‘‘ Why were they left on the counter, then ?” 
himself a few questions,” on the subject of the, ‘‘ We are rather full of stock just now, and I 
robbery, before he should make up his mind as to. had not a place ready for them.” 

the propriety of any, and if any what, steps he ‘It’s an infernal thing this, Mr. Dednail; I 
would himself take in the business. From causes leave my property in your protection, and pay you 
which will appear by-and-bye, he had an instinc- , for the responsibility—and yet you allow thieves 
tive disinclination that his shop and premises to walk off with it at their pleasure, in the mid- 
should attract the attention of the ministers of dle of the day.” 


justice; but he relished as little as any manthe, _ “‘ Very sorry, sir,” and Dednail shrugged his 
abstraction of his goods, and would have had the , shoulders like a Frenchman, “ but really 1 had no 


rascals who had so cleverly stolen them hanged, thought of thieves. Allow me to suggest the pro- 
without judge or jury, if that had been possible ; priety of printing placards offering a reward.” 
though it is a question whether, had their con- ‘* And sending good money after bad. I’ve no 
viction of the crime depended upon evidence which | faith in that. Have you ordered fresh goods to 
he could conscientiously have given, he could have supply the loss?” 

been prevailed upon to “‘ swear away their lives,”' ‘‘No; there is a chance that the property may 
ashe would have termed it. He had little expec- | be recovered.” 

tation, however, that he would be brought to the' ‘‘ We must not trust to that—send off by to- 
disagreeable dilemma of putting his own interest might’s post; it will not do to be without the 
in the scale against the life of a fellow-creature, | goods.” 

when he thought of the humane policy of the It was plain that Bagshawe had made up his 
professed thief-takers of the town, who rarely did mind to let the robbery die a natural death if it 
things in a hurry, and always preluded their ex- | would—not that he had any objection to its getting 
ertions by a prodigious hue and cry, at the first into the papers and being talked about, and 
rumour of which the delinquents had ample time serving the purpose of an advertisement to his 
for a deliberate retreat, if they thought a retreat brilliant shop and extensive establishment; but 
necessary. Mr. Dednail, as he had been desired, for the peace of his nervous system, the imaginary 
brought him the list of the stolen goods; they derangement of which had latterly ridden him 
consisted of Irish linens, of the finest texture, like an incubus, he would keep himself clear of 
and Russian and North American furs—the loss, all interference—and he secretly hoped to hear no 


according to invoice, amounted to nearly sixty more of the robbers. 
pounds. In this, it happened, that he was disappointed. 
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John Hobbs, the porter, had noticed a suspicious! Bagshawe sent for Nancy, and upon her pro- 
looking stranger lurking about the premises|fessing a willingness to accompany the officers, 
previous to the theft. Having first raised the | bade her get ready at once. Mr. Groggery stopped 
alarm, John had darted off in the hope of identi- her for one moment as she was leaving the room, 
fying the fellow, who, he felt assured, was one of to ask if she were quite sure that she could re- 
the thieves, in some one or other of the rascally | cognise the thieves, and, satisfied with her answer, 
resorts in the vicinity of the river’s banks. He bade her make all possible haste. In two minutes 
had succeeded beyond his expectations in disco-| the child returned in bonnet and cloak, and the 
vering a party of undeniable rogues seated com- party left the house by the back way to avoid 
fortably at their orgies, among whom sat the; observation. 

scamp he was in search of. John had played the The Pack-horse Inn was one of those old- 
eaves-dropper, and made good use of his eyes, and, | fashioned road-side hostelries of which there are 
certified in his own mind that he had discovered now but few in existence. It dated from the 
the robbers of his master’s shop, and that they! time when pack-horses were the usual medium 
had the plunder with them, he made the best of for the conveyance of all kinds of portable goods 
his way to the town-hall with the news, and laid | from one place to another. The house stood in 
the case before the officers in attendance. The | Claverton-street, then a muddy, dark, and narrow 
consequence of his promptitude was the sudden thoroughfare on the south side of the Old Bridge. 
appearance of Messrs. Groggery and Bottle, two of | It boasted a swinging square sign-board, hanging 
the most ponderous of the posse comitatus, at the | aloft half over the roadway, ornamented on both 
residence of Mr. Bagshawe, just as that gentle- | sides with a painting of a pack-horse well loaded, 
man had composed his nerves to quietness, and | traversing a rocky defile; the sign was surmounted 


had welcomed the notion that the affair might 
trouble him no further. 

The apparition of the officers of justice, who by 
order of his wife were shown up to the room 
where Bagshawe was sitting, put an end to the 
hope he was beginning to indulge, and threw his 
nerves into worse confusion. But he pointed his 
guests to a seat, and despatched John, who fol- 
lowed them into the room, for hot water and 
rummers, while he pushed the spirit-stand towards 
them. 

While the liquor was discussing, Mr. Groggery 
broached the business they were upon in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ This here robbery, Mr. Bag- 
shawe, sir, is a new dodge lately invented by the 
London perfessors—they calls it ‘ Darkman’s 
Crawl,’ and it’s always done atween the lights, 
when it’s most convenient, like. This here ain’t 
the first case, not by a good many. Last Mon- 
day was a week, six sides o’ bacon walked out 0’ | 
Mr. Shum’s shop, jist the same way, sir, per- 
cisely ; an’ the week afore, sir, jist in the same | 
way too, Mr. Fuller lost four watches.” | 

Here Mr. Bottle, who loved a joke, burst in— | 
“ An’ ever since they stole them watches, sir, Mr. | 
Bagshawe, the whole gang knows so well what, 
o'clock it is, that we can’t catch ’em.” 

‘“* Don’t be f’cetious, Bottle, in the company 0’ 
yentlemen—recollect yourself, and allow me to) 
perseced. Now, sir, Mr. Bagshawe, it strikes me | 
we shall nail these fellows this timé. Your man | 
thinks he’vye a tracked ’em to the ‘ Pack-horse.’ | 
We'd ha’ gone and took ’em at once, if so be we 
Was sattified they was the right individdles—but | 
we took the wrong man about the bacon, and got. 
into grief, and we don’t want to do that again. | 
Your man says there’s a young gal here as can | 
‘dentify the thieves—and if she can do that arter 
they’re took, why she can do it afore; and if| 
you'll have the goodness just to trust the child to| 
me for one half hour, I’ll see that no harm comes | 
toher. I’ve sent on men to watch the house, 
and none o’ the party will be likely to escape till | 
we've had a look at ’em.” 





} in upon the bacchanalian rev 


with the name of the hostess, ‘‘ Mary Picter.” 
and subscribed with the venerable legend, ‘‘ En- 
tertainment for Man and Horse.” As the house 
abutted on the river’s bank, and could be ap- 
proached either by land or water, it offered con- 
veniences to gentlemen not wishing to be found 
at home to all comers, and had been in a manner 
monopolised by a rather equivocal class of cus- 
tomers, who made it their temporary refuge in 
time of need, without the connivance or complicity 
of the honest woman—a widow with an orphan 
family to rear—who presided over it. A flight 
of steps led from the back door to the water's 
edge, and here a boat, moored to a post, offered a 
mode of retreat when the front of the house was 
beleaguered and exit from the street-door was not 
prudent or available. The building, which about 
a quarter of a century ago vanished from the face 
of the earth, had long been a disgrace to the 
neighbourhood, and in its ruined and dilapidated 


| physique seemed to symbolise its declension from 


the household virtues of which it had once been 
the hospitable home. 

Mr. Groggery led Nancy by the hand over the 
Old Bridge, through the all but pitchy darkness, 
and halted at the corner of the street till his com- 
rade appeared with their guide. John now 
pointed to a broad casemented window of the 
Pack-horse Inn, whence a dim light struggled 
forth through the dirty diamond panes of glass. 
The hoarse bray of half-a-dozen voices in tipsy 
chorus burst upon the ears of the party as they 
approached the house. “ It’s all right,”’ said the 
porter; “‘that’s the lot, and they’re a going to 
make a night of it.’’ 

“Now,” said Groggery to the child, “ I must 
lift you up on the sill; and you must reckon up 
that lot o’ singing birds, and tell me what you 
makes on ’em. Here, young man, lift the child 
on to my shoulders while I make a back—you 
needn’t be afeared to look in, my dear—they can’t 
see you; and tell me what you sees.” 

Nancy, a-tiptoe on Groggery’s shoulders, looked 

aL remaining motion- 
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less for a few minutes. At length she made a 
sign, and Mr. Bottle lifted her down. 

“Well, my dear?” whispered both worthies 
at once. 


‘‘The thieves are there,’ said Nancy, ‘and 


they have bags, which most likely contain the | 


stolen goods.”’ 
‘‘ Which are the thieves ?”’ 


‘‘The three men next the window—lI should | 


know them anywhere.” 


‘That will do—you stay here, my dear, under | 


the window, until | come for you.’ W ith that, | 
Groggery gave a low whistle, and in an instant 
was joined by three more of his brethren, who | 
seemed to have started out of the ground. but 
the signal, trifling as it was, had been heard 
within as well as without. ‘The ‘‘ harmony” 
ceased—a blank silence followed—and then a 
hasty scuffling of feet announced a break up. 
‘‘ Forwards !” said Bottle, “ they’re on the move ; 
and in an instant the whole posse, drawing their | 
truncheons, burst into the room, dashing the frail | 
door off its hinges. 

There arose a mingled noise of shouting and 
fighting, oaths and blows; and as Nancy stood 
shuddering at the dizholical sounds, the rotten 
casement above her head crashed outwards, carry- 
ing her with it to the ground—and one after the 
other, the three thieves leaped into the road and 
disappeared in the gloom. The officers of justice 
looked out after them, but declined the leap, and 
reappeared in a few minutes at the door, having 
recaptured the goods in bags and handcuffed the 
pot companions of the runaway villains. Mr. 
Groggery, recollecting that he had rendered him- 
self responsible for the care of Nancy, extricated 
her from the wrecks of the casement, and, finding 
she was not materially hurt, consigned her to the 
charge of John, whom he directed to proceed 
home immediately, and report progress to his 
master, while he marched off the prisoners to the 
lock-up-house. 

Bagshawe and his Betsy, the shop being closed, 
and business at an end for the day, were discuss- 


ing the circumstances of the robbery over one of 


those petit suupers which are indispensable after 
the fatigues of business to your thriving trades- 
men. 

“T wish I could learn you to look on the bright 
side of things, my dear,”’ said the lady. 

“Ah! very tine, my love, pon my soul—the 
bright side of arobbery! P ray which is the bright ' 
side of a bloody murder? —(a little of the brains, 
please)—or a fire when you’re not insured ?— 
(a little fat would be agreeable —or a bad debt 
of five hundred pounds ?—(hand the pepper)—or 
a broken leg ?—(L’ll try a wing.)” 

‘Don't talk nonsense, Bagshawe—and don’t 
eat too much supper, or you'll be having the 
nightmare again. 
if it brings people 
here to talk about it, we shall put a bright side 
on it somehow, I suppose.” 

““ By Jove, I didn’t think of that! What a 
fool 1 was not to have the placards printed?” 

‘* Don’t werrit yourself, my dear ; the bills are 


Z don’t grieve about the rob- | 
-bery—why should you? 


SMITH. 


printed, and will be stuck all over the town to- 
night—Tucker has promised to do it by the 
morning. I’ve seen to that.” 
‘*You’re devilish clever, Betsy. 
d’ye think, of recovering the goods ?” 
“i Perhaps not, but that won't signify. Well, 
‘what now >” (as the door opens, and John and 
| Nancy enter the room. ) 
John.—*“ The rogues are found, maam, and 


Any chance, 


‘the goods recovered ! i 

Bagshavwe. —‘*What’s that? The thiev es taken, 
you say, with the goods upon them ? 

‘Not exactly that, sir. The officers have got 
the goods and three spishus charikters; but the 
real thieves bolted through the window, and got 
off.” 

‘‘ Thank heaven for that! Then there’ll be no 
prosecution, and we shall get our own again 
without a hanging. You may go, John. Come 
here, Nancy, and. tell me all about it. Why, 
God bless me! the child’s face is streaming with 
blood—how’s this? how’s this? Come to the 
light. Who has been beating you?’ 

“No one, sir;” and Nancy related the events 
in which she had taken a part, attributing the 
scratched and wounded face to accident. 

‘And so you knew the rascals again, did you?”’ 
and Bagshawe wiped the stains “from her face 
with his handkerchief. ‘Sit down, my dear, 
and have some supper. Hang me if you are not 
the best man in the house, now. Ha! Betsy, 
my love, this is the bright side of a robbery— 
you're right after all. ’Twould have been devilish 
bad luck to have caught the thieves though— 
prosecution, loss of time, infernal expense, wit- 
nesses’ fees, and lawyers’ bills, and the devil 





knows what all, with the gallows at the end of 


it.” And as he spoke, Bagshawe helped Nancy 
to the dainties on the table, and pressed her to 
eat with a peremptoriness which the child dared 
not disobey. 

Betsy sat silent in a sort of queenlike state 
while these unwonted indulgences were going 
forward; and when supper was over, and the 
cloth removed, dispatched the child to bed, and 
| began a dignified lecture to her husband upon the 
folly of spoiling a girl who had nothing to look 
forward to but her own exertions, and who, above 
all things, should be taught to know her own 
place. Bagshawe lighted his pipe, and, stretching 
himself almost at full length in a reclining chair, 
listened with imperturbable patience—his eyes 
tixed on the ceiling, towards which cloud after 
cloud rose in spiral trails, and, curling upwards, 
vanished in the gloom of the lofty apartment— 
that is, he seemed to listen; but in fact, of the 
long and didactic harangue of his better half, he 
heard but the sharp pattering sounds, of whose 
import he was unconscious. He had many things 
to think of; but he had made up his mind just 
then to think of nothing save his pipe, and to 
calm, if possible, the excitement he had lately 
undergone by the soothing influence of the weed. 
If he thought at all, it was on the state of his 
| ne arves—the opinions of Trotter—the incredulity 
lof his wife in regard to his affliction, and the 
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escriptions of Dr. Silverstone, which had done | culpate them from the charge. They were, fur- 


him no good. Before he had finished his third 
pipe, the fair Betsy had talked herself to sleep, 
though she started occasionally, as successive 
modest appeals to the knocker of the street-door 
roused her up, when she added a few more last 
words to the lecture. These modest knocks an- 
nounced the approach of eleven o'clock, and 
signalized the return of the shopmen, who by 
that hour were supposed to have recreated them- 
selves after the labours of the day. At length 
the pendule on the side-board chimed eleven; 
Bagshawe knocked the ashes from his pipe, rang 
the bell, and understanding from the maid, who 
brought chamber-candles, that all were in, roused 


up Betsy with a connubial salute, poked out the | 


fire, and, grasping his snuff-box, which always 
lay under his pillow as a resource against unwel- 
come vigils, led off his better half to the land 
of Nod. 


CHAPTER VII. 


nected with the rumour that the robbers were 
taken, had the effect, next morning, of assembling 
an unusual number of idlers and gossips in the 
town-hall. We have already hinted that Bath 
justice was in those days a rather doubtful spe- 
cies of goods. ‘The proceedings had upon the 
occasion of Bagshawe’s robbery, may serve as an 
illustration of the mode in which it was adminis- 
tered, and how admirably the machinery of the 
law in clever hands could be made subservient to 
the interests of its administrators. 


our story to exercise a discretion in matters of 
offences against property, such as no conscientious 
judge would have dared to‘assume. In fact, they 
at times repudiated the idea of responsibility to 
any superior power; they heard and decided with 
closed doors causes which every man knew ought 


to be tried in open court, and levied fines and in- | 


flicted imprisonment as they chose upon their 


fellow-citizens, without admitting the popular) 
This star-chamber | 


presence to their tribunals. 
practice, which endured up to the era of corpora- 
tion reform, was no doubt exceedingly protitable ; 
und it was so well understood by the citizens, that 
no man dreamed of seeking redress at the hands 
of the magistrate, unless he was first sure of a 
friend at court, or could gain a private hearing of 
one or other of his judges betore the day of trial. 
{t is but fair to remark that in cases of violence 
or crime the punishment inflicted generally fell 
Where it was deserved; but it was no less worthy 
of notice, that examples were very few indeed in 
which the property rescued from the hands of 
plunderers ever found its way back to the owner. 

When Mr. Bagshawe, in obedience to official 


summons, repaired to the town-hall, he found the | 


prisoners undergoing a private examination in the 
niagistrates’ room. ‘There was no evidence to 


criminate either of them, and that of Nancy, who | 


upon being sworn averred that they were not the 
men who committed the theft, only tended to ex- 


not to me? 


The magis- | 
trates of the city were accustomed at the date of | 


ther, men well known in the town as daily 
labourers, and two of them proved that they were 


at work at the time of the offence. They were 
all then, with a caution against bad company, 
sent about their business. Now came the ques- 
tion of the goods, which Bagshawe claimed, 
and was ordering John Hobbs, whom he had 
brought for the purpose, to carry them home, 
when he was stopped by the presiding magistrate. 

‘‘What proof have you, Mr. Bagshawe, that 
these are your goods it 

‘Proof?’ said Bagshawe, ‘‘why they were 
stolen from my shop last night—you heard the 
child’s deposition ?” 

‘Of course I heard it—but she does not depose 
that these are the goods, nor can she—and unless 
you can identify them so as to swear to them 
yourself, I do not see how you can claim them.” 

‘‘Why, who the devil can they belong to, if 
I can’t swear to them, it’s true, but 
my foreman can; he unpacked them and marked 


_them from the invoice.” 
Tue staring placards publishing the robbery, con- | 


“Very well, that will do—let him attend and 
identify them.” 

John was dispatched for Mr. Dednail, who in a 
few minutes made his appearance; he produced 
the invoice, and read off that portion of it refer- 
ring to the goods in question, handing the docu- 


ment afterwards to the magistrate. 


‘Doubtless this is quite satisfactory to you, Mr. 
Bagshawe,” observed that dignitary, ‘“‘ but you 
will perceive that it is less so to the eve of the law. 
How am I to know that the fur and pieces of 
Irish of which your invoice speaks are these 
before me ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, confound it, whose can they be?” 

“That is not the question. Can you or your 
man swear to them? You say he marked the 
goods, let him show us the marks and take his 
oath.” 

Dednail commenced overhauling the goods, and 
an extremely blank expression stole over his 
visage as he did so. Some remarkably careful 
person had been beforehand with him, and had 
industriously removed, by means of scissors, not 
only his own private marks, but those of the 
foreign dealers from the fur, and those of the ma- 
nufacturers from the linen, every piece of which 
had been unrolled to the end and curtailed of a 
smal] portion which would have served to identify 
them as the work of a certain manufacturer. It 
was plain to the foreman that some hours must 
have been spent by the operator, whoever he was, 
in the complete and careful prosecution of his 
task—and he whispered to Bagshawe his convic- 
tion that the marks had been removed by the 
officers to prevent the reclamation of the property. 

Bagshawe could hold his indignation no longer. 
‘‘Upon my soul, this is pretty justice,’’ said he, 
‘“‘here are goods stolen from my shop—they are 
not in possession of the thieves half an hour before 


they are traced—they are recovered and brought 


here; and now I find that some scoundrel has 
been cutting away the marks, to prevent their 
identification.”’ 
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‘6 magi it is the thieves | with the whole history of the transaction—he 
be ae > gg would insult the magistrate the first time he met 

“‘ No, by Jove, I don’t—not such a fool as that!” ' him in the street—and if the — dared to 

“Then I conclude, from your own showing, | come into his shop, he would kick him out—and 
that these cannot be the goods you lost.” much more to the same purpose, or to Ari 

“ But they are my goods. Look at the invoice roars. worse, which we need not be at the trouble 
wail i hem.” to record. 

7 f will dds are ail, “that, to the, Betsy, who knew by experience on she would 
best of my knowledge, these are the goods men- do no good by interfering, and who, moreover, 
prime Rey. her mdatrsiny, © naturally enough, sympathised in his indignation, 

“I dare say—but to the best of your know- allowed his passion to find vent through its usual 
ledge won’t do. Can you swear to the goods ?” channels. It passed away, as all violent fits do, 

‘‘T am ready to swear to them.” when unchecked—and was succeeded by an attack 

“T shall not allow you to swear, unless you of the nerves, which the moment they recurred to 
; ; - vou identify ” 2 the good man’s recollection overwhelmed him with 
can show us how you identify them. g 

Dednail.—‘ But I will swear—I know the such a variety of unmistakeable and alarming 
goods to be ours.” symptoms as plunged him at once into mortal 

Magistrate.—“ But you cannot swear, and I apprehensions. He threw himself into his easy 
shall not allow it.” chair, pulled the bell, and sent for Doctor Silver- 

Bagshawe.—*‘ But he shall swear !” stone. The doctor, who happened just then to be 

Magistrate. — He shall not swear. Officer, | at dinner, followed quickly upon the return of 
clear the room, clear the room. I'l! not allow | the messenger. He was a tall gentlemanly figure, 
this disgraceful language here.” ‘under forty years of age, a man of respectable 


As there was no one in the room but Bagshawe, practice, and skilled in his profession—with a 
Dednail, John, and Nancy, save the magistrates countenance rather intellectual and rather military, 


and their subordinates, this was a virtual com-| betokening some thought and more decision of 
mand that Bagshawe and his pagty should be character: he was, however, a thorough man “ 
turned out—and turned out they were very sum- | the world, and possessing a good carriage, hand- 
marily by the portly Groggery, from whose waist- some face, and engaging manners, was a decided 
coat pocket a sharp-pointed pair of scissors looked | favourite with the ladies. ts 

up suggestively. Mr. Bagshawe never recovered | “Ww ell, my dear sir, said the Doctor, ‘ how 
the stolen property, but when the wintry weather |is this? The nerves again, I suppose. Let me 
set in, he had the satisfaction of seeing the myr- | See—pulse—ah—beats lke a sledge-hammer— 


midons of justice, every man of them, comfortable | 

in collars of Russian fur crowning their bright 

blue coats, beneath which glimmered shirt-fronts, | 

in texture of aristocratic fineness. | 
CHAPTER VIITf. 

‘‘Ler us get out of this infernal den of: 
swindlers,” growled Mr. Bagshawe, as, seizing 
Nancy by the hand, he elbowed his way through | 
the crowd which filled the outer chamber of the 
hall. ‘I’ve read somewhere that ‘the worst of. 
all vermin are thieves in ermine,’ and by God 
here they are all together, like maggots in a dead 
dog.’’ So saying, he dashed down the steps into. 
the market-place, and drawing a long breath, and 
relieving his mind by a volley of hearty curses, 
levelled against all unprincipled scoundrels in 
authority who made of the common thief a jackal 
to their own rapacity, he strode away homewards 
at a pace which would have better become a pick- 
pocket escaping from pursuit, than a man of’ sub- 
stance, and a highly respectable tradesman like 
him. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Betsy had 
waited dinner for him; but the worthy man 
was too full of wrath to think of dinner. He 
couldn’t touch a morsel, but walked furiously up 
and down the room, clenching his fists, and vowing 
all sorts of vengeance. He would expose the, 
venal wretches in the London papers—he would 
write to Brougham—he would placard the town 


tongue—ah—furred and dry—how’s the head ? ”’ 
‘* Dreadful, Doctor—all of a whiz.” 
‘‘ Thought so—singing at the ears—hey 
‘Just like a penny trumpet, always a going. 
‘Thought so—what for dinner to-day >” 
‘* Nothing.” 
“* Nothing '—worst thing in the world for din- 
ner—but don’t wonder at it—can’t eat with such 


-9? 
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_a tongue as that.” 


‘‘ What shall I do, Doctor ?”’ 

“Do ?—do what I tell you.—You’re excited, 
Bagshawe—what’s the matter ?”’ 

Betsy, who had followed the doctor into the 
room, now came forward, and related the circeum- 
stances of the robbery, and the subsequent de- 
tention of the goods by the magistrates. 

““Ah—I see’’—said the Esculapius—“ scan- 
dalous to be sure—but you know, my dear sir, 
these things will happen—men are but men—I 
don’t intend to justify the withholding of your 
property, but you know the question of per- 
quisites is a ticklish question—the perquisites of 
otlice are sweet to official men, and they don’t 
like, somehow, to give them up. All owing, you 
see, to constitutional disease. Our respected cor- 


poration suffers a little from repletion—wants a 


little purging—their secretions are too active, ha, 
ha! you take me, I see—now what would You 
prescribe !”’ 

‘Prescribe? rot ‘em! precipitate of kicks and 
essence of horsewhip!” 

‘‘ Bad—my dear sir—bad—only aggravate the 
symptoms. Now listen to me: I'll tell you what 
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they want in a word. What do you think of|of the few which, in moments of 
ventilation ?”’ | conviviality, fell from his lips. At the expira- 

“Ventilation! if you mean a wind that would | tion of the term of his apprenticeship, he had 
blow the whole lot to the devil, you couldn’t! accepted a situation in a watering-place of some 
have hit upon a better thing.”’ ‘repute, on the southern coast. Here it was 

«Come, that’s pretty well—ha, ha!—no, I that he had become initiated into some of .the 
don’t mean that exactly—I mean a little more | mysteries of the linen-draper’s profession, which 
air, that’s all—open courts,—cases heard and it was not likely that he would have learned in 
diagnosced in presence of the public. A man the metropolis, or in an inland town—and which, 
doesn’t steal his neighbour’s goods while all the though they were connected with no slight risk, 
world is looking on—corporations are but bodies at that period often helped the daring speculator 
_of men—TI need not make the induction—I see to sudden fortune. Here too it was that he 
you understand me.”’ became acquainted with the charming Betsy, 

“By Jove, you've hit it. If my goods had | with whom he had linked his destiny. She was 
been in the open court, the magistrates wouldn’t the daughter of a small farmer in a neigh- 
have dared to smug ’em.” bonring village, and preferring the charms of a 

‘“That’s just it—but, however, the thing is|shop to those of a dairy, had engaged her 
done, and bygones are bygones; you'll be wiser | services with Bagshawe’s employer. [etsy was 
another time.”’ the belle of the place; she had unrivalled tact 

“ Thank’ee—but I don’t want to try it again.” | and talent for business, ‘‘and made more sales,” 

“Come, that’s tolerable too. Now, my dear! to use the language of her patron, “than any 
sir, you’re getting better already—pulse—ah— | woman who ever stood behind his counter.” 
more moderate—now, let your man step along! Bagshawe, who saw in her the very qualities 
with me, and I’ll give him a draught which you’ll which he was conscious of lacking himself, paid 
take directly—don’t eat—nothing but slops till I/ court to her with ali the ardour of which he 
see you again in the evening. I shall drop in| was capable. He wooed and won her, and justly 
about eight—and if you’re disposed to it, you | conceived himsgf fortunate in his success. Betsy 
shall have your revenge at cribbage—I think I ‘was a girl not only of dazzling beauty, but of 
had the better of you last time we played.”’ amazing strength of mind—in proof of which 

So saying, and with a gentlemanly bow to the | latter qualification, Bagshawe would sometimes 


lady of the house, the doctor took his leave. indulge his intimates with a very remarkable 
example. It appeared that on the very Sunday 


afternoon when he had popped the question to 
the London paper under the agreeable influence | Betsy, in one of the shady-lanes leading to her 
of the sedative which Dr. Silverstone has pre-! father’s farm, the happy lovers came suddenly 
scribed, and Betsy, surrounded with a bevy of| upon a fine calf, her father’s property, struggling 
ladies whom the fine weather has tempted forth,|in the agonies of a fit; the blushing maiden 
does the honours of the shop, we shall take; broke from the embrace of her rapturous swain, 
the liberty of reviewing as briefly as may be| whipped out her scissors, and in a moment had 
the antecedents of this interesting couple, whose| buried them to the rings in the neck of the 
history, domestic and commercial, is destined! dying brute—killing the calf to save the veal, 





While Bagshawe in his easy chair pores over 





to figure with some prominence in the course 
of our narrative. Thomas Bagshawe was the 
son of a barber, in a small town in Berk- 
shire. He had taken a dislike to the tonso- 
rial profession, and being allowed to follow his 
own inclination in that respect, had been ap- 
prenticed to an uncle, a linen-draper in Reading, 
where he had served the prescribed seven years. 
He had more education than usually falls to 
the lot of linen-drapers’ apprentices, having at- 
tended regularly during the years of his boyhood 
at an excellent grammar-school in his native 
place. The soil of his mind was, however, not 


very favourable to intellectual culture—and the | 
course of instruction he underwent served rather | 
to sharpen his wits than to stock his understand- | 


ing. He could, if he chose, interlard his conver- 
sation with Latin phrases, but this was an 
accomplishment he was never known to display, 
save when under the infiuence of an extra bottle, 
occasions which, to do him justice, were not very 
frequent; that he never quoted the classics, 
when in a state of sobriety, we are inclined to 
attribute to the fact that he was guiltless of 
even the slightest knowledge of the signification 


and performing the operation with the dexterity 
of a butcher, and a presence of mind not to be 
excelled. The act exalted her immensely in the 
estimation of her lover, who saw that in moments 
‘of emergency there was one being at least in 
whom he could confide. The happy pair con- 
summated their union in due time, and with the 
aid of the lady’s small dowry, Bagshawe’s savings, 
and a slender capital borrowed from John Brunt, 
a schoolfellow, and an old boy friend, who had 
thriven in the iron trade, they commenced busi- 
ness in a neighbouring sea-port town. After a 
| not very satisfuctory trial of a few years, an 
addition to their capital, through the death of the 





‘lady’s parents, had put them in a condition to 
make an experiment upon a larger scale. They 
had chosen Bath as the theatre of their new 
speculation, and it had thriven well—thanks 
mainly to Bagshawe’s experience in such depart- 
ments of his trade as were unknown to his rivals 
in the old city of Bladud ; and which the govern- 
ment by an impolitie and exorbitant tariff called 
into exercise. Mrs. Bagshawe had borne her 
husband three promising children, two girls, who 
were now absent at school, under the care of the 
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sisters Darkins, a pair of meagre spinsters, who 
kept an establishment on Widcombe Hill, about 


a mile from the city—and a boy, the image of 


Bagshawe in little, who had not been long weaned, 
and who had been placed at nurse, in a pic- 
turesque hamlet, situated on the summit of one 
of the hills which form the basin in which the 
city of Bath lies sheltered. 

The absence of the children from home was 
desirable for more reasons than one. In a large 


house of business, numbering altogether some | 


thirty inmates, among whom there were con- 
tinually a good proportion of strangers,—young 
men remaining only for the few months of the 
season,—they must have been left to the care of 
servants, and might have contracted habits op- 
posed to that refined gentility of which Betsy 
imagined she was herself the paragon. Further, 


had they resided continually with their parents, | 


they could hardly have escaped becoming privy to 
the secret trade in contraband articles, of which 
the dwelling-house proper was the depository ; 
and it was not to be expected that a couple of 
sprightly children could be impressed with the 
importance of keeping such a secret, or safely 
entrusted with it. The house, which was very 
large, consisted of a double sct of rooms, con- 
nected together by the shop. It had originally 
been two houses, with a court between, but the 
area of the court had been taken into the shop, 


roofed over and pierced with skylights, and the | 


two buildings thus thrown into one. The front 
rooms over the shop were Bagshawe’s private 
residence, the back building being fitted up as a 
dormitory for the shopmen, whom he was accus- 
tomed to call his banditti. He kept his appren- 
tices under his own eye, and housed them in the 
front dwelling, and these he was obliged to admit 
to some extent into his confidence, rewarding 
their discretion by a politic and liberal indulgence. 
But the fact that his secret was not, and could 
not be, entirely his own, kept him always upon 
thorns, and will account to the reader for that 
everlasting expression of consciousness in his face, 
and the restless motion of his eye, to which we 
have alluded in a former chapter. 

We have said that Bagshawe’s private residence 
was the depository of contraband goods; but it 


would have puzzled a stranger, even aware of the. 


fact, to discover where they lay. The spacious 
and lofty front drawing-room, which, throughout 
the season, was used as a show-room during the 
day, and was often the scene of gay and festive 
parties at night, was carpeted with a fabric into 


which the foot sank as into a grassy sward; but. 
when that gorgeous fabric was upturned, there | 


were planks in the flooring which opened upon 
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‘necessary to have immediate access; the steps of 
‘the stairs were each so many caskets crammed 
| with precious treasures, unknown to all but 
Bagshawe and his spouse, and impervious to any 
| unacquainted with the open sesame. In the bed. 
/rooms were water cisterns, their tops almost levye] 
‘with the ceiling, and which, from their position, 
could only be gauged by inserting a rod diago. 
nally, half the capacity of which were receptacles 
‘for more silks and lace and contraband wares; in 
short, wherever space could be contrived for the 
reception of forbidden goods, there they lay con- 
-cealed in plethoric abundance, until fashion called 
them forth and bore them away in triumph. 
| Bagshawe’s plan of secresy was a wheel within 
_awheel. With the dread of inquisition ever on 
his mind (and to those in his secret it was always 
visible in his features), he had adopted a double 
'system of precaution, and had succeeded in de- 
ceiving even those in whom, to a certain extent, 
he was compelled to confide. His wife alone was 
privy to the whole scheme of concealment, while 
those fayoured members of his household who 
plumed themselves upon his confidence, in reality 
enjoyed it only to a very limited extent. He was 
thus guarded against treachery, and as he was 
ever on the watch, and his suspicions never asleep, 
he had little doubt, with the resources at his com- 
mand, to be able to defeat the designs of an in- 
former, even though such an enemy were one of 
his own household. Besides his house of busi- 
ness, he rented another in a genteel part of the 
town, which he had furnished handsomely, and 
placed in charge of an elderly couple, who let it 
during the season in apartments to visitors. 
Here, also, he was accustomed to keep a part of 
his stock, and hither, in case of sudden alarm, he 
could convey the whole of it, if necessary, through 
his back premises, which opened into a retired 
lane but little frequented. 
| Bagshawe had commenced the contraband trade 
with the settled resolution of realising as speedily 
as possible a snug competence, and then abandon- 
ing it for ever. Such resolutions are very com- 
mon, but very difficult to keep. His business had 
increased so rapidly, had grown so extensive, and 
had produced such large profits, as to dazzle him 
With its capabilities. Like most thriving specu- 
lators, he had fallen into expensive habits, and a 
wasteful and luxurious expenditure; his ideas of 
a competence had enlarged with his means of in- 
dulgence, and the moderare sum which he had 
originally proposed to himself as the object of his 
ambition, had grown to be a trifle in his estima- 
tion. His circle of acquaintance consisted of a 
very dashing class, among whom he was proud 
to notice that his wife cut a brilliant figure. 





invisible hinges upon the withdrawal of invisible; His daughters, too, now of the age of ten and 
bolts, and revealed roomy cavities beneath, cram- | twelve years, would ere very long be old enough 


med with Lyons silks, Flemish lace, and every | 


species of such foreign manufactures as a high 
tariff had rendered attractive to the vain and 
luxurious, and profitable to the smuggler. The 


to appear in society ; and his boy, upon whom he 
prided himself in no slight degree, should, he 


resolved, be brought up to a liberal profession, 


and occupy a better position in the world than 
For reasons such as these, 
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joists of the doors were ingeniously constructed | had fallen to his lot. 


. with hollow recesses for the reception of hose, | therefore, the game must be played out, since 
# gloves, and minor articles to which it might be! to let the cards fall from his hand, would be 
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voluntarily to surrender the means of prosperity. | 

At the suggestion of Betsy, who was in the habit | 
of visiting Paris twice a year to inspect the | 
fashions, and buy up such novelties as were in-| 
dqeeshle to business, he had come to the reso- | 
lution of sending the ‘girls to Passy to acquire | 
their education; and the Misses Darkins had 
therefore received notice to that effect, as matters | 
were already arranged for the children to accom- 
pany their mamma on the next journey. 


A fire has been lighted in the front drawing- 
room, the shutters closed, and a card-table drawn 
up close to the hearth-rug. 
board are on the table, on one side of which sits 
Bagshawe, shuffling the cards, and regaling his | 
nostrils with rapid pinches of snuff. The two’ 


Candles and cribbage- | extremely unphilosophical ; 
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I've ordered sweetbreads —and 
four are thirty-one. Which are my pegs? Come, 
i don’t care for you now. Have a cigar ?”’ 

“ Well, I’ve no objection.”’ 

Bagshawe produces a box of Havannahs from 
the cheffonier, and both the combatants are soon 
surrounded with a cloud of smoke, amid which the 
contest is carried on with unabating vigour for 


* Won't I? 


ens than an hour; at the end of which time the 
| patient, who has lost every rubber, so far forgets 
himself as to imprecate his luck and anathematize 


the cards. 


‘‘My dear sir,’’ remarks the doctor, “ this is 


luck is a fantasy, an 
idea, cardboard is a caput mortuum, and neither 
of them is worth a curse. If you would but re- 
cognise the philosophy of cribbage—a game sym- 


wax candles give but a feeble light, and the flame | bolical of the great game of life—you would be 


which flickers from the fire glances upon an ir- 
regular congregation of phantom figures, which 
stand erect in ghostly stillness, in various parts 
of the spacious chamber. Some are without 
heads, while others lack legs and feet; some, 
stretching their arms at right-angles, hang their 
heads awry and gaze languishingly behind them ; 

and some, stark and rigid, like sentinels frozen at 
their post, lift aloft their turbaned crowns, be- 
neath which no human face divine, only a slender 
mahogany rod, is visible. These are the ghostly 
phantoms of fashion, phantoms for which Bag- 


shawe, who would whistle involuntarily in pass- | 


ing through a churchyard at night, does’nt care 
a button—phantoms of beings not dead, but 
struggling into birth—the eidola and unsubstantial 
foreshadowings of the shapes of beauty and inno- 
cence, Which are to commit unresisting slaughter 


upon man’s unsuspecting heart in the months of 


gaiety now so near at hand. Bagshawe is waiting 


in the show-room among the figures of gimp and | 


stiffening, for Dr. Silverstone, whose prescription 
has for once done him a world of good, and upon 
whom he is anxious now to take his revenge for | 
‘hat last bout of cribbage which cost him ‘thirty 
shillings. 

‘* Rat-a-tat-tat.”” There comes the doctor, 
punctual as the clock; and he enters the room 
while the pendule is chiming. 

‘Ha, my dear sir, all ready, I see; in arms, 
and eager for the fray. Well, and how 80 the | 
symptoms now? You took the draught ?” ? 

‘* To be sure I did.” 

“ And then 

“And oe I went to sleep over the news- 
paper.” 

‘‘ And woke up with an appetite >” 

“Right there, doctor. Come, that’s enough 
of symptoms; let’s cut for deal—your deal.”’ 

‘What have you taken since the draught °' 

‘“‘ Nothing but tea—except a glass of wine and 

' biseuit—Ten !” 

“ Better without the wine—and five are fifteen 
—tirst blood.” 

“T can’t do upon nothing but slops—and two_ 


are seventeen.’ 


“You mustn't sup to-night—and ten are twenty- 
seven. ” 


above such trifling annoyances. Calculation, my 
friend, which is the soul of commerce, is the soul 
of cribbage ; and to calculate with advantage, a 
man should be in cool possession of his faculties. 
You should trust nothing to chance which may be 
ensured by prudence—consider your crib as your 
banker’s account, and enrich it when you cannot 
employ your capital better by v raluable deposits ; 

but of course you must not cripple 4 your exertions 
by hoarding your means when you want to use 
them. Now these are the principles, I am sure, 

upon which you act in trade; carry them out in 
your cribbage-playing, and I shall soon find that 
you are a tough antagonist. 1 don’t want to win 
your money, my dear sir; but if you will lose, of 
course I must.”’ 

‘ Ah—that’s very gentlemanly of you, doctor, 
‘pon my word—but you see I get very little 
practice. Mrs. Bagshawe won't play at cribbage, 
because it’s not a genteel game.” 

“A very amiable prejudice on the part of the 
lady—but founded in error. Cribbage, I assure 
you, is played in very polite circles, even in the 
highest. ‘There is the dowager duchess of D 
who is an excellent hand—and the bishop of our 
diocese, among others.”’ 

“ Really though? and do the dowager and the 
bishop say, ‘Two for his heels,’ and ‘ One for his 
'nob?” 
| “Without a doubt, my dear sir; there’s philo- 
|sophy in that. Did you never ask yourself the 
question why the knave’s heels are double the 
value of his head ?’ 

“Can't say that I did—but now you mention 
it, I can see the reason plain enough. If his 
thick head gets him into a scrape, his heels serve 
to carry him out of it.”’ 

“Just so—well, now after this lesson shall we 
try a new rubber?” 

‘‘No—I smell the sweetbreads. 
supper first.” 

‘* You ought not to cat supper.” 

‘‘ Nonsense. I’m as well as ever I was. I 

_won’t be starved and physicked too. Stick to 
your own department, Doctor. You find drugs, 
| and I'll find diet myself.” 

! 











We'll have 


Dr. Silverstone would by no means consent to 


‘such a compact; but, in spite of his opposition, 
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red ¢ d qualify her to fill a useful station in life 

Bagshawe ate a hearty supper, and swallow ed a/ up, and qu : life, 

; -and-w - of digester by way of interest for the use of her little capital, 
stiff glass of brandy-and-water by way of digester hi ch he had thrown into his own business. 


rit. Cribbage was resumed after the meal, 
m4 pV: one the instruction he had} There was something more singular es at. 
received, and the grog which gave him courage, tractive 1 the appearance of Nancy. ' ~ 
Bagshawe lost as usual, though with better tem- are close though unconscious +) eaagte - | it 
per than he had done upon an empty stomach. | may be from the circumstance of her never having 
The Doctor took’ his leave soon after eleven associated with infants of her own age, but 
o’clock, and, as he descended the stairs, his host solely with the good Deborah, who was the per- 
summed up the proceedings of the night in the, sonification of prim formality, and = and Up- 
following characteristic soliloquy :—‘‘ Fourteen right as a dart, that she had contracted a carriage 
cigars at four shillings a dozen is four and eight ; |1n a great degree similar, which, combined with ¢ 
winnings, nine rubbers at half-a-crown a rubber, | gravity unusual in childhood, gave her a some- 
is one, two, six—beside supper and grog, and ten- | what matured appearance. She had no preten- 
and-six for the visit, which goes down in the | sions to personal beauty—her features, though 
bill. Hang it—if Silverstone spends his evenings | not wanting 1n regularity, were bolder than is 
as profitably everywhere as he does here, he must | consistent with our notions of infantine comeliness 
make a devilish good thing of it!” | —deep black eyes she had, and jet black hair, cut 
‘short all round the head like a boy’s; but her 
oon ‘skin was of almost a colourless pallor, and the 
CHAPTER IX rose never blossomed in her cheek unless when it 
2 wires flushed with indignation at a tale of wrong or an 
We must say a few words to explain the posi- | undeserved reproach. 

tion of N uncy Foster, the child who has once or} The orphan had spent already three years under 
twice come upon the scene, and towards whom, | Mr. Bagshawe’s roof. Betsy had never allowed 
as the reader may have noticed, Mr. Bagshawe is her to associate with her own daughters on terms 
inclined to show a capricious sort of kindness | of equality, and Nancy had instinctively shrunk 
upon occasions, while his dignified better half, | from an intimacy which was not reciprocated in a 
standing upon her gentility, seldom condescends to friendly spirit. She passed her time, save the 
notice her, unless for some real or imaginary | two hours which she spent daily at an evening 
cause of rebuke. Nancy was an orphan child, | school, chietly in the housekeeper’s room, where 
who, about ten years previous to the opening of | she showed such docility and tact as endeared 
our story, had been found one night lying asleep her to the good woman who presided over the 
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in a basket upon the door-step of Miss Deborah 


Foster, a maiden lady of a certain age, residing | 


in the seaport town where Bagshawe had com- 
menced business at the time of his marriage. 
The kind-hearted old maid, defying the whispers 
of slander and the outspoken suggestions of the 
prudent, had received the helpless little stranger 
to her heart and home, and, looking upon the 
infant as committed by Providence as a sacred 
trust to her guardianship, had reared her with 
the utmost tenderness, with the intention of pro- 
viding, as far as it lay in her power, for her future 
welfare. But Deborah Foster, who was as bene- 
volent as she was eccentric, and who spent the 
surplus of her income, as fast as it came in, in 
satisfying the claims of the indigent and the 


afflicted, possessed unfortunately no other wealth | 


than a comfortable annuity, which would cease 
at her death. She began saving, however, for 
her protegée as soon as she fully realized the 
sense of the responsibility she had assumed, and 


receipts to accumulate as a fund for the orphan 
when herself should be no more. Unhappily for 
Nancy, the good Deborah lived scarcely seven 
years to carry out her charitable purpose; and a 
few hundred pounds was all she had been able to 
store up for her ward, when death released her 


from the charge. Nancy inherited this sum under | 


his collar, and grasped with both hands by 


the will of her benetactress, and Bagshawe, who 
knew the child’s history, and who was one of the 
trustees appointed by the will, had received her 


domestic concerns of the establishment, who 


in her turn did all in her power to cheer 
the underground lite of her young companion. 
Nancy found an inexhaustible source of recre- 
ation in books, of which Bagshawe possessed 
some hundreds of volumes, which he looked 
upon more as furniture than anything else—not 
being a reading man—and to which he allowed 
her free access, with the sole condition that she 
removed but one at a time from the bookshelves. 


This licence might have been productive of much 


evil, but for the guidance of the housekeeper, who 
by a prudent selection of volumes in some mea- 
sure directed the child’s studies. Nancy had, 
besides the housekecper, another friend in “Tiger,” 
a huge mastiff dog, who watched and guarded the 
premises during the night, and passed the day 
in grinding bones to make his bread, or snoring 
by the kitchen fire, after returning with Mr. 
Bagshawe from his morning’s walk to the sum- 


| mit of Lansdown, of Beechen Cliff, or the Sham 
laid aside a considerable portion of her quarterly | 


Castle Hill. These morning walks were as re- 
gular to Bagshawe as his meals, and probably 
were, as he imagined them to be, indispensable to 
the preservation of his health. Tiger invariably 
accompanied him, and sometimes, when the wea- 
ther was dry and inviting, Nancy also made one 
of the party. It was Tiger's function to pull his 
master up the hill by means of a strap fastened to 


Bagshawe, who had then nothing to do but lean 


; back and move one foot before the other, to as- 
under his own roof, and had agreed to bring her | ’ 


cend the steepest incline. Every morning, at six 
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jured, reflecting person (every painter knows 


MY FIRST 


in summer and seven in winter, this pair of pe- | 
destrians sallied forth on their sanitary excur-| 
sions; and it was Nancy’s task to harness Tiger 
for the labour, and have him ready for his master 
The constant appearance 
of the little maiden and the big brute to meet him 
the first thing in the morning, pleased Bagshawe, 
and his heart, by no means very susceptible to. 
sentiment, warmed to the friendless girl. Hence, | 
though he would often in moments of excitement 
rate her angrily himself, he allowed no one else | 
to do so, and made a point of compensating by | 
kindness both his own lapses in this respect, and | 
those of his better half. As for any one else in 
the house who should have dared to lift a finger | 
against the orphan, he would have packed them | 
forth, vi et pedibus, without a momcnt’s hesitation. | 
Itis likely that Bagshawe considered his guardian- 
ship of the friendless child very much in the light of | 
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/a commercial speculation. If so, he was not likely 
to reap any profit from it for some time to come; 
and he certainly indulged in no lavish outlay 
upon a commodity promising to be so tardily re- 
munerative : the child’s wardrobe cost him next 
to nothing, as it was supplied from the cast-off 
‘garments of his own children—and a couple of 
| guineas a year defrayed the expense of her edu- 
Many children would have been sufii- 
ciently miserable in the sphere in which Nancy 
‘moved; but the self-denying Deborah had infused 
ml portion of her own spirit to the mind of her 
young companion, in whose pale countenance a 
keen observer might have remarked the perpetual 
expression of a calm and tranquil satisfaction, the 
index of a bosom at peace, and not devoid of some 
secret source of enjoyment. 


(To be continued. ; 








MY FIRST WHALE. 


“You may say what you like, gentlemen, but 
there is every certainty that the Turks will beat | 
the Czar. 

‘‘ Very like a whale.” 

‘‘T have blood relations in Constantinople, and 
they all say the same thing.” 

‘ Very like a whale.” 

‘‘ Pray, sir, did you ever see a whale, that you 
refer so often to that animal ?” 

* Yea,” rejoined I, in a voice of great firmness. 

‘‘ Where,” asked half a-dozen voices. 

‘At Davis’ Straits.”’ 

- a twinkling there was complete silence in| 
the commercial room, and the whole inmates re- | 
garded me with awe; it was evident they did not | 
esteem me in the light of an ordinary mortal, | 
and how could they? I had been at the Arctic 
regions and had seen a whale, a living, veritable 
w hale, and none of your aerial specimens of 
zoology, such as Hamlet and Polonius delighted 
to behold. Every man should exalt himself 
when he has the opportunity (which is not often), 
and so looking round with the aspect of an in- 





how to combine the two emotions), I added this 
extra remark, 

“Ay, and that same whale saved my life.” 

‘Well! we have heard of whales taking lives, 
but we never before heard of a whale saving a 
man’s life; do let us hear. Pray do!’ | 

I puffed away at my cigar, took two or three’ 
sips of grog, and after looking benignantly at the | 
assembled tribe of bagmen, just by way of keeping 
them in suspense, I commenced my yarn. 

You must know, gentlemen, that I began life 
asa ’pothecary; but you need not stare, I ain’t a 
‘pothecary now, any more than I ama rider. I 
am—but no matter what. Well, as I was saying, 
I was in a ’pothecary’s shop—some say, walk the 








hospitals for a medical foundation, but I say the 
pestle and mortar for a couple of years; but let 
that also stick. Well, one morning while I was 
making up an eye-wash for the dowager Lady 
Pinktippet, my master, who also was my uncle, 
called me suddenly into the back shop one sunny 
forenoon. 

“Tim, my boy,” says he, “I am a going to 
make a man on you, you must start in half-an- 
hour for Baftin’s Bay! You are to be surgeon of 
the Jupiter whale-ship. Fifty pounds the run, 
| You rogue, bed, board, and w ashing ; no, stop, I 
ain’t so sure about the last item.’ 

I was dumbfoundered, clean capsized, but I 
was as full of principle, even at that early age, 
as an egg is full of meat, and I responded accord- 
ingly. 

“Uncle,” said I, “I have only been one year 
at the classes, and I won’t take the responsibility 
of cutting off men’s legs until I know more about 
anatomy and phy siology.” 

‘Was there ever such a fool!’ replied my un- 
cle, who was a little black man, very like Buona- 
parte ; old Bony, 1 mean, not the new chap. 

I was going to argufy, but in comes the manag- 
ing owner of the Jupiter, and I was pantomimed 
into silence. 

‘“‘ Does your nephew agree ?”’ 

‘* He does.”’ 

I was going to speak, but my uncle got behind 
the manager, and brandishing our biggest spatula 
I was obliged to desist. 

‘‘Come away then, doctor.” 

I was always bad for blushing, and here was I 
called doctor,—I, a spooney boy, with a dirty 
apron, smelling of castor oil, opodeldoc, and the 
tincture of gentian. However, I took off my 
apron, and followed the 

‘*T am afraid, sir, that my medical experience ” 
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—lI was saying this to him when the crowd had 


ted my uncle from 
“‘Oh, of course, we know all about that!”’ 


Well, down we came to the quay, where we 


found a long white boat in readiness, and I was, 


shoved on board without much ceremony. 


‘Good bye, Tim,” said my uncle, “I would | 


give thee some pocket-money, lad, but there ain’t 
no specie going amongst the Esquimaux.”’ 

I had neither father nor mother, and here was 
my uncle deserting me; what a fate to be sure. 
Besides, I was not out of my teens. The boat 
flew like an arrow across an ugly swell, and we 
pulled away to the Jupiter, which had heaved to 
in the ofling. 

‘Ts the doctor with you? ”’ 
through a trumpet. 

“Te. 

‘Then bear a hand, will you?’ 

The Jupiter turned round, a rope was flung to 
us, we jumped up, and in three minutes we were 
before the wind, and the steeples of W were 
fast fading from our sight. I became sick and 
sat down on the deck, but was specdily ordered 
below, and remained there for two or three days 
until the sickness left me, and then 1 re-ascended 
the deck, and ascertained the why and the where- 
fore of my appointment as surgeon to the good 
barque Jupiter. 

It appeared that, by law, every whaler must 
carry a surgeon of some kind, and generally medi- 
cal students, after or immediately before they 
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us, but he cut me short. knock down a man with 





Old Junk was a regular smasher—he would 
a handspike or kick one 
of his bulldogs with as little ceremony the one as 
the other; but the old fellow was not what you 
might call cruel, he only blazed away when he 
was in a passion. Give him everything his own 
way and Junk wasas peaceable as a lamb. I saw 
this and made myself as serviceable to the captain 
as I could. I mended his pens for him, shar- 
pened his pencil, rolled and unrolled charts, made 
his tea, and all that sort of thing, and he and I 
got on smoothly together. P 

‘‘But how did you treat the sick?” queried 
the alarmist. 

‘‘Bah! there was no sick. Whenever any of 
the crew took cold I gave them black sugar, and 
that agreed with them exceedingly. Sailors are a 
healthy set, and when at sea they have no wives, 
mothers, or sisters to annoy them, or bagmen to 
dun them, and that keeps them healthy.” 

‘“‘ Personal !’’ shouted one traveller. 

‘‘But when they broke their legs or arms?” 
persevered my tormentor. 

“Well, they knew that I had not got my 
diploma, and so they were so obliging as not to 
break their legs or arms—will that please you ?” 

‘Goon! go on!” cried everybody. 

“If IT am to be interrupted in this way,” said 
I, “I will ring the bell for slippers and go to 
bed.” 

Here two patriotic persons seized the alarmist, 


and, putting his chair into a corner, sat down in 


have passed, are selected for the office. The leech | 
who had been appointed to the Jupiter was a lad | 


from the country who had seen little of the ocean, 
and the sight of it (it being as I have said 
squally) so terrified him that he took to his heels 


on the instant, and ran off no one knew where. | 


What could the Jupiter do? Captain Junk would 
not lose a fair wind for a lubberly doctor—he 
(Captain Junk) offered to physic the crew to any 
extent, and doubtless the manager would have 
taken him at his word as to that matter, but then 
the good man feared the legal penalty, and so, in 
extremity, he applied to my uncle. Junk would 
have sailed to the ice as sure as fate without 


off the boats immediately. 


doctor or medicine chest, for he was a terrible 


fellow, but the manager took the precaution of 
detaining a boat’s crew in the harbour, and that 
hook held on the gallant commander till I was 
kidnapped. 

‘‘Most extraordinary thing,” said the French 
alarmist, ‘to send a shopboy out to take charge of 
a ship’s crew. The law should take hold of such 
abuses.”’ 

I had a contempt for this personage, and I 
answered him accordingly. 

‘There be many worse things that the law 
don’t meddle with,’ was my reply. 

‘* Specify, if you can.” 

“it Lean? It is worse to keep boats in pas- 


senger steamers with their plugs out, and their) 


_bowsprit from the companion head. 


oars tied down, so that when people are drowning | 


by the score, they can’t make any use of the boats. 
The law don’t look after that, does it ?”’ 
‘Go on, go on,” said everybody. 


front with the view of keeping him quiet. 

I had a fine time of it on board the Jupiter, 
and enjoyed myself exceedingly; by and bye, 
it turned uncommon cold, but I had served 
myself heir to my predecessor’s wardrobe, and 
in his chest, thanks to his mother, no doubt, 
I had a good supply of everything calcu- 
lated to defend me from the frost. At last 
we came to the Arctic regions, and we cast 
anchor alongside a large floe of ice. Old Junk 
went aloft to the crow’s nest, which I suppose you 
all know is a look-out at the mainmast head, and 
it appears he did see some whales, for he ordered 

This was on a Friday 
morning; and as the boats were fully manned, 
all the force left in the ship were the captain, my- 
self, and three Shetlanders. You must know 
that when whale ships leave port with a short 
complement of hands, they touch at the Shetland 
Islands, where useless fellows are always to be 
had cheap—they have no stamina these chaps, 
they are ill-fed and have no enterprise, but they 
are good enough for pulling an oar, or hoisting a 
rope, or any land-lubber work of that kind. 

Shortly after the boats had left, a dense fog 
came on, and we could scarcely see the Jupiter's 
All day and 
night the fog continued, and there was no sign of 
the boats returning; and Junk became very un- 
easy. Next morning the darkness was as im- 
penetrable as before—we shouted, fired guns, 
rang bells, and made every conceivable and pos- 
sible kind of noise, but all to no purpose. No 
boats hove in sight. We were not afraid of the 











crews, for they had some provisions with them, 
and by the aid of their rifies they could kill wild 
fowl, that is if they could see them; nor were we 
afraid of their ultimate return, because we thought 
that from our peculiar position they had only to 


hug the ice, and by this process find us out. But 


Junk could not bear that time should be lost, and 
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his prophecy being fulfilled ; but I was too proud 
to show the white feather before a cowardly Shet- 
landman, and so I put ona bold front. 

‘Silence, you blubbering fellow. Doctors 
never die of cold or hunger; and as for bears, I 
should like to see the one that wouldeat me. If 
one were to come up at this moment, I would 


to one of his ardent character mystery was in- | thrust my hand down his throat and seize him by 
supportable. He paced the deck in constant the uy ula, and that, 1 take it, would do his busi- 


irritation, he could neither sleep nor eat ; and on | 


Sunday morning he resolved on an exploring em- | 
was slender and juvenile; but he saw that I was 


bassy, of which I was to take the command. 


“Doctor,” said he, “‘I am uneasy about the 
boats—will you put on ice boots and take a long | 


pole with you, and go straight across the ice— 
perhaps it may be clearer there than here—at all 


} 
events, if you walk a mile or two, your voice | 
‘sure, and then hugging the water-edge, get back 


will carry farther than it will do in the ship. I 
take it that we are alongside a tongue of ice, and 


that if you walk for half an hour at right angles. 


to the ship, you will come to clear water. 
Take care to notice your footprints in the snow, 
for they must be your guide in returning back. I 
will send one of the Shetlandmen with you.’ 

I furcsaw that the expedition was not likely to 


he unaccompanied with danger, but I was tired of 


the monotony of marine life in a fog. I was also 
not indisposed to show off my courage before old 
Junk; and so I consented. 

[ was speedily equipped for the journey, and 
the Shetlandman set out in high spirits. We 
trudged along, giving utterance to occasional 
shouts, ior the space of fully more than a couple 
of hours; but the fog remained as before. At 
length we heard something like the sound of the 
sea right a-head. This “revived our drooping 
spirits; for the difficulty in walking, and the 
frequent use that we had to make of our poles, 
had greatly wearied us; and so we pushed on 
with more spirit, until we actually reached the 
edge of the water. The locality in which we 
were now situated was, as it were, one fork of a 
bight or bay in the ice; all beyond, so far as occa- 
sional glimpses through the fog would permit us 
Vision, seemed to be miles upon miles of ice; 
while sea-ward a curtain of mist concealed the 
view, except for the space of about a quarter of a 
mile from the edge of the ice. We stood on the 
remotest promontory and shouted till our lungs 
were sore, but without receiving any response ; 


and, as the day was now far advanced, we resolved | 


on returning to the Jupiter. 

Since we had begun our journey, occasional 
showers of snow had fallen, but it never had oc- 
curred to us that these would prove any annoy- 
ance to us; but to our horror we discovered that 
with each succe eding footstep the traces of our 
boots became more and more faint, until at last 
they were wholly obliterated. I was terrified to 
express my fears, lest I should lower the courage 


of my companion ; but he had no similar delicacy 


towards me, for he immediately burst into tears 


and declared that we would never be able to get 


back to the ship, and that we would either die 

of cold or hunger, or be eaten by the bears. I 

thought there was a prospect of some portion of | 
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ness.’ 
The Shetlander stared at me, for my physique 


a regular fire-eater, and he succumbed accord- 
ingly. 

‘What do you mean to do, doctor >” was his 
submissive query. 

‘‘Do? why go back the way we came, to be 


to the ship. She is on the other side of the ice— 
it’s a roundabout way, no doubt, but we are 
certain of reaching her at last. Come, push on.” 

We were by this time very tired, I assure you, 
but we turned back, and soon discovered, to our 
increased discomfort, that the same snow that 
had effaced our outward footsteps, had also well- 
nigh erased the imprints of the return journey. 
We followed, or rather tried to follow, the 
guidance of what traces were left; and after a 
weary, weary —— we again heard the wel- 
come sound of the sea. But our gratitication was 
but momentary, as we speedily ascertained that 
the place we had come to was the other fork of the 
bay, and that beyond this limb, as in the case of 
its fellow, there was nothing to be seen but illi- 
mitable acres of ice. Supposing the prospect to 
have been inviting, we were so thoroughly ex- 
hausted, that we could not, although it might 
have been the saving of our lives, walk another 
quarter of a mile. It looked very like, I confess, 
as if we had come there to die. 

‘And did you die? I mean either of you?” 
asked the alarmist; but the company immediately 

+ put him down, and I was allowed to proceed. 

I had a pipe, tobacco, and matches with me, 
and I offered to share the weed with my compa- 
nion, but, poor wretch, he could neither smoke 
nor chew, a rare disability with seamen. 

«7 tell you what, friend, you had better not 
sit down and cry on that piece of ice, but keep 
up your spunk in some shape, for if you fall 
asleep you'll die or get frost- bitten.” 

‘‘Oh, Doctor, we're lost. I’m very faint, and if 
the bears feel the smell of us.” 

‘Pooh! hang the bears. Here, try a whiff of 
my pipe—it may warm your mouth.” 

‘He did try, but it only sickened him, and he 
had to desist. 

‘‘Doctor, what are we to do now?” 
feeble enquiry. 

‘‘ Do? why take a rest and start again; but 
mind I warn you a second time, | that if you give 
way to fear, you are a dead man.’ 

I was about as afraid as he was, but I had 
too much policy to show it. He several times 
was on the eve of falling asleep, but I roused him 
up at intervals, and so we passed the night, 
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although it could scarcely be called night, for we ' Farther exploration was useless, as my strength 
had twilight the whole time, and the fog had | was wholly gone, and I was sore from the gnaw- 
greatly disappeared. I had no watch, and conse- | ings of hunger and from the cruel biting of the 
quently could not tell anything about hours, but |cold. I sat down and watched the whale. He 
early in the morning, I presume, I was aroused | tumbled uneasily on the surface, and the breathing 
by the Shetlandman, for I too had begun to nod, | became lower and more and more irregular. If 
with the cry of “‘A bear! a bear! a bear!’ | not dying, he was evidently ill—but how came 
“ Whoo, wwwhoo, wwhoo—ooo,” cried some-| the monster to be ill? Of course, like all other 
thing, not in the least like a bear; something | members of the animal kingdom, whales must die 
like the suppressed belching of aslow locomotive, |some time or other; and here might be one of 


but only more piano. the tribe shufiling off the mortal coil at the bidding 
of some constitutional organic complaint. Or it 
might be that he had been harpooned ; but, if so, 
where was the blood? Perhaps the external wound 
has ceased bleeding, and there may be internal 
hemorrhage; or he may have been wounded by 
some new-fangled shell, which, after impinging 
on a vital part, has exploded. I knew that such 
infernal machines had been invented for the ex- 


I pricked up my ears and grasped my pole, and | 
after listening for a few seconds I was satisfied 
that the sounds proceeded from the sea—and, at 
length a black mass, like a huge block of mahogany, 
slowly swam towards me, and came up almost to 
my feet. No trout, swimming in an inland loch, 
could have made less disturbance in the water— 
indeed, scarcely a ripple was to be seen. The 
fins were quiescent, and the tail gave the gentlest 
of all possible movements, and this sufficed to 
cause the monster to glide his smooth progress | 
along the face of the deep. 

‘‘ Whoo, whoo,” breathed the whale; and the 
Shetlander and I gazed in wonder and astonish- 
ment. If I had had a harpoon, I could have’ 
transfixed him as easily as I could plunge a fork 
into that sleeping dog on the rug—but what 
would it have recked? of what use would a dead 
whale have been to two starving, dying men? 

“You could have drank the oil,” insinuated | 
the alarmist. | 

“ Yes—after we had first boiled it,” replied I, | 
with a sneer, 

‘‘Put him out !’’ again resounded from all sides; 
the alarmist apologised, and I resumed. 


except from description, I knew nothing about 
the habits of the animal. I was aware that 
leviathan came to the surface at certain intervals 
to breathe, and that after performing the function 
of respiration for a very brief space, it again re- | 
sumed its movements below. But it appeared to 
me that this whale breathed very irregularly, and 
after a laboured fashion, and also that it remained 
on the surface for the purpose of inhaling oxygen 
for a much longer period than a healthy fish 
should have done. Could it be that this was a 
dying whale, and that it had come to discharge 
itself of life in the presence of two human beings 
the last sands of whose existence, apparently, 
had also run their course? The thought quickened 
me into renewed vigour, and, strange although it 
may appear, the solution of this question in com- 
parative physiology made me for the time forget 
both cold and hunger. Not so the Shetlandman— 
his curiosity was soon satiated; and, despite of 
all my entreaties and remonstrances, he sat down 
in abject despair, and, after groaning and be- 
wailing his fate, he fell into a sort of stupor, 
which I was at no loss to set down as the harbinger 
of death. 

But he was not yet dead, nor was the whale; 
and, surrounded still by life, I could not resign 
the hope that deliverance might yet be achieved, 
although when or how I could not imagine. | 


waters. 


press purpose of destroying the whale; but, 


whether by disease or by violence, it was clearly 
the case that the huge creature was near its last 
hour; and the question with me was, will it or I 
be the longer in yielding to the last enemy? 

I had not long to wait for the solution of this 
question. After rolling about like a heavy Dutch 
Indiaman in a swell, the monster turned partly 
over on its back and stretched out its head; and 
then, like Pharaoh’s host, it sank in the mighty 
It was not entirely dead, nor did it sink 
so as to be out of sight, and I watched with keen 
interest the convulsive twitches of the fin muscles, 
and noted in my own mind, with due solemnity, 


how hard it is for all created beings to perform 


the last act of life’s drama, and how they seem to 


persist in allowing life to linger in nooks and 
I never had scen a whale in all my life, and, | 


corners of the frame, after it has received distinct 
intimation to quit its mortal tenement. I knew 
that, after death, certain gases would be evolved, 
and that in due season the carcase would again 
mount to the surface; and I thought I might 
try to cheat death for a time, so far as my own 
case was concerned, by watching for this other 
phenomenon. But I was soon called from this 
pursuit by the occurrence of a new danger. 

The ice around us was piled mountains high in 
some parts, and a thaw having taken place, 
enormous masses came hurling down with the 
noise of thunder. These descents might have 
been avoided; but underneath our feet the 
treacherous ice began to crack and to open up in 
huge fissures, and a new form of dissolution pre- 
sented itself to our horrified imaginations—or, 
at all events, to mine, for the Shetlandman was 
rapidly becoming insensible. A few more cracks, 
and the apparently solid mass on which I now 
stood might in the compass of a brief minute be 
converted into a floating iceberg. Slow death by 
starvation might be our end were our !ocality to 


survive the general wreck; but separated from 


the main body of ice, drowning would likely, 
sooner or later, be the mode of our taking off. 


Crack succeeded crack, as if a park of artillery 


had been engaged in field practice, and moun- 
tainous masses fell to the ground, like the towers 
and turrets of a city which had been undermined. 
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Death seemed very near; already I thought I I thanked the harpooner for his friendly offer, 
felt his cold, bony hand placed on my shoulder— | and stepped into the boat accordingly; and the 
and the recollections of home flashed upon me, instant I was on board he stood up at the bow 
and the sins upon my head rose up in judgment 'and plunged his harpoon deep into the fish. The 
inst me; and I could not bear to look or think | operation was dexterously performed, but while 
upon the dread future without shivering terror. | prepared to admit this, I did not comprehend why 
Oh, agony of relief! I descried a boat in the; my host should put his finger to his nose, and 
distance, and I shouted with all the force that | why the whole boat's crew should set up a shout 
remained in my emaciated body—but if the cry of laughter immediately thereafter. I therefore 
was feeble in volume, it was thrilling in carnest-| ventured to inquire politely into the cause of 
ness, for it was the wild shriek of despair. The’ their mirth, and speedily obtained the desired in- 
crew heeded me not, and the boat glided on. I formation. 
stamped, and raved, and tore my hair, but all to} ‘‘ Doctor,”’ said he of the javelin, “you are a 
no purpose; she still moved on, and now was/regular Johnny Raw. The whale was the 
farther away than when I first saw her welcome | Jupiter’s so long as you stood on it, but when 
form. These men have no hearts—they are not | you jumped off its back without keeping a hold 
men but monsters in human form—then the idea! in some fashion, it was free to the first man that 
suddenly occurred to me, if I cannot move their liked to fasten tackle to it. T.ook you, this is the 
compassion, I may work upon their selfishness. | Nancy Dawson’s harpoon, and the Vancy’s rope, 
This whale at my feet is worth hundreds of; and the Nancy’s boat, and we pull her off as the 
pounds, and they would surely come if they knew | Nancy’s fish, and let me see who'll take the 
of the treasure. I again collected my whole re- | article from us, that’s all. If you had even put 
maining vital power, and shouted at the full} your knife into the jaw, and held on by your 
stretch of my now hoarse voice— napkin, the diamond would have been yours. 
“A fall! a fall! a fall!” |Perhaps you'll mind this, doctor, next time that 


The well-known cry appeared to fall on the | 
‘ears of the boatmen like music, and the vessel | 
changed her course and bore towards me. By 
this time the floating ice had struck against the | 
carcase, and suspended as it was in the water, | 
and momently getting more buoyant, the huge | 
dark mass gradually rose again to the surface. 

‘Where is the whale?’ inquired the har- | 
pooner of the approaching boat. | 

‘‘ Here, here,’’ I replied, pointing in the direc- | 
tion, but from the position of the intervening ice 
they did not appear to see the place distinctly. 

‘What are you doing here ?”’ | 

‘‘T am the surgeon of the Jupiter, and coming , 
out in search of our boats, this Shetlander and I 
lost our way, and I am afraid he is dying.”’ 

‘‘ We thought you were Esquimaux, and that’s 
the way that we didn’t answer you when you 
hailed.” 

The whale now rose in the water, just at my 
very feet—and seeing that I was out of danger, 
the commercial principle with strange inconsis- 
tency immediately obtained the ascendancy in my 
mind. I sprung on the back of the whale with 
the view of claiming him. 

‘‘You are Englishmen,” I said, ‘‘ and of course | 
love fair play. I take possession of this fish as | 
one of the officers of the Jupiter, Captain Junk, 
commander, and I ask your aid in securing the | 
prize.” 

“Doctor, you are very cold, my good fellow, and | 
you look more like a ghost than anything else. 


you pick up a dead whale.” 

‘And is this law ?’’ queried the alarmist. - 

‘* Settled in the House of Lords, as I afterwards 
found out.” 

I cut a sorry figure, you may well suppose, after 
this discovery ; but seeing I had lost the whale, I 
bethought me next of the Shetlandman. He was 
in a sad plight; but after the liberal use of resto- 
ratives he regained his senses, but the surgeon of 
the Nancy Dawson found that the cold had so told 
upon him, that he had to lose four toes and three 
fingers. I was well received on board the Nancy 
Dawson, but there was a constant under-current 
of sneering at me for the greenness I had shown 
in the matter of the whale, and I wistfully looked 
out for the Jupiter; but no Jupiter was to be 
seen, and so at last, after a fair fishing, we sect sail 
for merry England. On our arrival I hurried 


home to my uncle, and was the first to tell the 


news of my danger and escape, for as yet there 
was no intelligence of the Jupiter, Captain Junk. 
A week or so afterwards, I heard that my old 
commander was in sight, and I rushed to the 
quay to meet him. 

‘‘Hillo!”” roared Junk, ‘‘ by the living George 
there’s the doctor. Give me your paw, young 
Magnesia. I could have sworn you had got a 


hole in Davey’s locker.” 


‘‘Have you more stories about the Arctic re- 


| gions, sir?”’ said a civil bagman. 


‘‘ Not that I can give you to-night.” 
‘“‘ Very good, I daresay,” remarked the alarmist, 


Come on board and get a glass o’ summ’ut, and | ‘‘but I have seen as good a story even in the 


put my coat round you.” 


| Magazines.” 
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AND THE HARBINGERS®* 


hausted by heavy crops, and then, by the law 
and puny herbage 


BALDER 


Ir is our good fortune to have lighted on interest- 
ing days. These last ten years have brought us| of extremes, puts forth weak 


down the slope of an era luminously distinct, an | for a season. . 
era strongly characterised in the policy that | Perhaps the outery now and then almost uni- 
governed it, the progress, whether in art, wealth, versally made by vexed critics, that the springs 
or common virtue, that illuminated it, and in the | of poesy are dried up, that they (the unhappy 
literature with which it has been gemmed: an era| critics) live in an unpoetical age, and so on, arises 
belted in by peace and general content. Those | just at those times when the influence of a certain 
confines we now seem to be gradually approaching. | school of poets begins to tire—when the poetical 
Already we may peep over the pale of peace. taste of the people is In process of change, or lies 
Rumours of wars and portentous noises float hither fallow. We have just read, in a respectable and 
over it to distress our ears; and the keenest ob- | well-conducted journal, that ‘in the present day 
server sees nothing but strife beyond. It is the | it is useless to expect a poem of any great merit.” 
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first sign that the era in whith we were born, or | 
first began to reflect and know the uses of being 
born, is passing from under our feet; for with 
peace prosperity goes in and out, and public. 
virtue is the growth of peace. 

And yet another proof that at this time we) 
tread the sad valley between the falling and the | 
rising slope of the eras is, that of all the host of) 
genius which, within the memory of thousands, | 
created and satisfied a distinct taste in poetry, | 
philosophy, or art, here and there only a solli- | 
tary man remains; and already we begin to know 
the ‘‘school”’ to which he belonged by tradition. | 
Their cycle is complete. They have no real suc- | 
cessors—men, that is, who continue to teach or! 
sing from the same school or in the same tone. 
For that most celebrated of all tones, the “ tone of 
society,”’ that aggregate popular sentiment which 
passes through sych extreme changes in the 
course of a single century, is, by all the signs in 
the heavens, about to conclude another phase, and 
to enter upon new developments in the field 
before us; and the tone of society is especially 
told in the style in which its poetry is served 
(so to speak), and by the poets it particularly pets. 
Nature ever stamps upon one or more men, in 
every period, the great seal of the period, 
whether it be of noble or ignoble kind; and 
leaves him in sign long after the waymarks of 
the generation to which he belonged have been 
trodden out. Great poets have almost always 
attended, usually ushered in or preceded, great 
periods of history; on the other hand, no natural 
poesy ever flourished in an artificial state of 
society; yet no period passes without its poet, 
whether he be a maker of such ballads, sinewy 
and simple, as were sung over the cradle of our 
greatness, or of that far subsequent eau-sucré style 
of composition which marked the most degraded 
era of our literature, and the most nerveless period 
of our social history. In this view of the ques- 
tion, the public taste may be likened to a field; 
upon which a succession of the same crop can- 
not long be raised; which sometimes has to lie 
fallow; the soil of which is occasionally ex- 





* Balder. Part 1. By the Author of “ The Roman.” 


passed away. 


equally acceptable to one taste. 


In fact, Campbell, Southey, Byron, Wordsworth, 


(who had to ‘boo, boo” his productions through 
a large portion of his own generation before the 
populace were ready to receive them), Scott, 
Moore, Coleridge, and all the minor lights that 
shone among these stars in one firmament, are 
set. The crop ts in; we have it in garner for 
present and future food. These men, their chief 


|productions being issued at the same point of 
‘time, and falling away without leaving a single 


working contemporary, or one successor of their 
school, constituted by their aggregation and ful- 
filled by their decease a poetical era. The kindred 
nature of their genius, however, would be sufficient 
to mark the day in which they flourished and 
Their poems are, indeed, diverse 
enough (so the actions and performances of any 
single life are diverse enough); but they are all 
stamped with the seal of one age, and are almost 
It strengthens 
this assertion that Shelley and Keats belonged to 
a somewhat different order. Exceptions prove 
the rule; and these men represented what we 
dare to call an unorthodox (though strong) mi- 
nority in the parliament of taste ; as the proportion 
as well as the character of their popularity, then 
and now, testifies. They are not nearly so generally 
admired as their compeers ; but «hen admired, it 
is not as minor poets of the time in which they 
appeared, but with a preference sufficiently dis- 
tinct to mark itas such. The terms ‘ orthodox” 
and heterodox, however, are purely convertible in 
the vocabulary of time; and it by no means 
follows that either Keats or Shelley will always 
hold so unorthodox a position among the poets ; 
indeed, we believe that the disembodied ghost of 
one of those pocts may now cheer his fate in 
fades with a better grounded expectation of 
popularity than ever enlivened its earthly taber- 
nacle. It was the fashion to decry Pope for a 
long series of years subsequent to his decease ; 
a fact which may be accounted for, not only in 
this instance but in all others, by the multitude 
of profound imitators who troop upon the heels 


of every original writer, and weary the ears of 
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the world by the ‘sound and fury 
echoings. 


of their 
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fume in its character, and most like music in its 
effect, stirs divine mind with an emotion best un- 


Happy are we, however (or so it seems to us), derstood as tts appreciation of melody: the con- 


to be attended through this sad valley by a man | sonant melody 


of Truth and Beauty. Now, 


who, while he knew “the faces of many ‘poets of though it may be true that the pleasures of the 


the galaxy now caught up to the heavens of classic 


sense may combine with or add to the pleasures 


song, may be found to have furnished us with the | of the mind (whose chief delights are all apart 


keynote of singers yet unfledged. 
(journalists always “ allude’’) ‘to Alfred Tenny- 
son, a man, calm as he seems, ‘who possesses more 
of the real poetical furor than any writer yet 


We allude | from sense), 


the nature of these pleasures is radi- 
cally distinct — often opposed ; and in so much 
as mind is nobler than sense, by so much are 
poems ignoble which lead the public by the ear, 


mentioned in this paper, if (doubtfully) we except | and those poets injudicious who pour forth their 


George Lord Byron,* 
There is yet another man whose influence has 
told and threatens to tell—Browning. Mix these 
men, allow for idiosyncracy, youth, some origi- 
nality, and the fore-cast noe 1 of a condition 
of popular mind yet undeveloped, and we have, 
for precipitation, Alexander Smith and Sidney 
Yendys, perhaps. 
To prove, or to attempt to prove, this position, 
it would be necessary to enter upon an analysis 
‘journalists always erfer upon an analysis) of ‘the 
works of Tennyson and Browning. This a fero- 
cious Editor, but extremely gentle man, has for- 
bidden by prescription of limit; but, as on this 
occasion we submit especially to those who are 
acquainted with the poets, the necessity of arous- 
ing a denned lion does not peremptorily appear. 
The peculiarities of both Browning and Tennyson, 
or rather their styles, are sufficiently marked to 
impress even careless readers. We have all been 
caught by the soft brooding abstraction of the 
latter—poetry crooning the simplest words, a 
rivulet careless of any strict path, but singing its 
own sweet tunes as it wanders at its own sweet 
will. The march of rhythm, the pomp of sound, | 
the polish, and glitter, and swect tintinabulous | 
jangle of words, are seldom known in his poems; 
but these virtues, as in some of Pope's lines 
and ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” often compound for the lack 
of poetic insight and the fire divine. ‘ Lalla 
tookh’’ is an especial instance of the distinction 
we wish to point. Slight investigation proves it 
to be the most exquisitely pleasing composition, 
and the most exquisitely meretricious poem, that 
ever obtained so wide, or nearly so wide, a popu- 
larity. Melody there is in it enough to make 
two poems of its extent melodious; but, in our 
deliberate opinion, not so much of the real afflatus 
as exists in Coleridge’s little love-poem of ‘‘ Ge- 
nevieve.”’ For there are two kinds of melody in 
true poetry, of which that which pleases the 
ear is lowest and least. Perfumes make melody 
to one sense, music to another; and mere poetical 
ideas contain a certain subtle concord of essential 
truth and essential beauty, which, most like per- 


* And (certainly) Burns. 
not so parenthetically as this, deserves to be excepted | 
from the category of those among whom he lived. 
Was in all points the completest poet, we believe, of the 
century. He, of all others, was most ey, in. 
spired, An immediate * 'prentice,” directly “ bound” to 
nature, his genius borrowed no illumination from Latin 
Verses; he atemi ls out, in relation to agrt and man, | 
and man, 


as distinetly as George Herbert stands to God 








‘to which we now return. 


He | 


whom passion pieced out. | ideas loaded and lost in all the tricks of elegance. 


It is possible to set your jewel in too much gold, 
and to invest poetry in wrappings of harmony too 
complex and refined. Harmonious language, in- 
deed, is necessary for its due conveyance. The 
noblest poem in the world must be, what the no- 
blest thing in the world is: a beautiful soul in a 
beautiful body. But beware how the body 
beautiful: beware that it be not of that kind 
which blushes upon boxes of French plums. 
These may be called the morals of poetry ; good 
morals is a medal which has its reverse in a cant- 
ing imitation; as we may presently have occasion 
to repeat. 

Mr. Tennyson, it appears to us, writes upon 
such a morale naturally. His verse is always 
more grateful, more melodious to the mind than 
to the ear. It does not bear recitation by a man 
of little feeling or sympathy; while some of the 
works of some poets we could name would sound 
very well from a machine, if any new Babbage 
could give a machine voice. He usually writes 
with harmony, always with freshness, to use an 
inharmonious word. But sometimes he does not 
write with (constructive) harmony; a peculiarity 
The muse of Tennyson 
not unfrequently loosens her zone, breaks away 
from the strict and classic rules of art, and goes 
rambling along excursive lines of verse in sweet 
savage ballad fashion; and for her pains, for the 
very lack of an artificial manner, has in some 
places earned for herself the reputation of that 
lady who, in Dresden shepherdess attire, went to 
make hay in Holland Park to captivate the heart 
‘the heart!) of a Distinguished Personage. The 
critics could not believe in natural simplicity, 
and were little less captivated than the Distin- 
guished Personage with the Dresden shep- 
herdess; and we still hear of Tennyson’s affecta- 
tion. Nevertheless, Tennyson is now imitated on all 
hands by poetasters, and the influence of his 
writing is still more plain upon the pages of those 
who pretend to more thanthe one poor talent of 


the poetaster. 


But before we mention how and how far, we 
should advert to Browning, the influence of whose 


j 4 . (j ‘ . 
lat tallies anq | Peculiar style (it seems to us) is even more 


strongly marked, if less real, than Tennyson’ s. 
Browning is a vigorous departure from classic 
rule, if we take Milton, Pope, Dryden, and our 


classic poets as the English standard. More than 


that, his style may be justly called not merely 
‘departure, but perversion ; but whether those 
compositions of Tennyson’s which, among many 
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more regular, have stamped his manner to the 
public mind, do not contain an equal perversion of 
poetic principle, is a question which Mr. Browning 
might plausibly answer in the affirmative. In 
fact, if they sin, they both sin by the same rule. 
For there are various ways of sitting down to 
write a poem. Let us imagine the Milton manner, 
as one example. Here was a poet whose inspira- 
tion burned with steady flame, and burned at all 
times. J/e sits down under the dignity of a 
crown that sits always, and always thus, upon his 
forehead; quietly his genius gathers its robes 
together apart from the touch of men, sounds its 
loud sonorous lyre, and in grave good verse 

roceeds. Mr. Pope’s poetics are quite different. 

is is a conscious genius, a piquant genius and 
well-bred; a genius that could no more ‘‘stand” 


a halting line or inelegant metaphor than Brum-_ 
Pope may have) 
written in a nighteap and gown—it is indisputa- | 


mel could stand green peas. 


ble; but his genius certainly never warranted the 
step till # had accomplished its cravat. 
prosiest of imaginations enables us to see the 


figure of that genius (and we do not dispute its: 


greatness—it was only too great for the man) 
prompting the poet as he sits: it lounges grace- 


fully on the back of his chair, tapping sprrituelle 


boots with a sword. Nor can it be said with com- 


plete truth that the difference of manner arises | 


trom the difference of matter; for we see Milton 
writing Tetrachordon sonnets and the ‘ Allegro”’ 
with the same grave, grand demeanour, and Pope 
treating sublime subjects with the same exquisite 
air. That the difference of the times accounts to 
a great extent for the difference in manner, is 
what from the first paragraphs of this paper it 
will be seen we very willingly concede : no other 
age but that which produced the wonderful army 
called Cromwell’s could have produced Milton— 
nor other but the Walpole era could have produced 
Pope; but the same ages visé’d other poets who 
wrote worse, and better; if grand or harmonious 
simplicity be good in poetical composition. 

We mention these instances of poetical de- 
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| believe him 
fact which will ever peep through. Instance Shak- 
'_speare, who always seems greater than his poems; 
at his best he scems little to himself; to this day 


The | 





to have been rather a small man, a 


“he dispenses sublimest poctry to the empire as 
| Pater Familias your neighbour dispenses cates to 
his children. If the same thing cannot be said 
lof the author of “Paradise Lost,” it is because 
his was a theme which no man can tower over. 
In greater men than either or any, and in smaller 
(for extremes meet and prove each other), the case 
is totally different. If it be objected to what we 
have suggested with regard to Shakspeare that 
‘the unparalleled greatness of his peculiar inspira- 
tions inspires the notion of unfathomed greatness, 
we refer, in real and profound humility, to David, 
Isaiah, and the writer of the Book of Job. Here 
we see inspiration high above the highest coming 
through men, and leaving its mere savour upon 
them, like wine upon the wine-fats; by which, 
still humbly and with wide differences, let us esti- 
mate Milton. And to go to extremes (for here 
anything below Isaiah is an extreme), Herbert, 
often Herrick, and the author of ‘“ Ossian’s 
Poems,” have been and have done the same, and 
such are Tennyson and Browning now.* 

These men allow their muse torun. She sings 
through them, and they let her sing as she lists. 
This we meant when speaking of the savage 
ballad fashion; a fashion that might well return, 
with a simple muse. Tennyson’s is so simple, 
and therefore beautiful: peace to Tennyson—let 
him live! Browning’s is not so simple; it is 
more philosophical and metaphysical, transcen- 
dental and German; and, adopting the same 
method as Tennyson, he straightway arrives at a 
different result, and falls into the cloudy and 
obscure. He too, to repeat an inelegant phrase, 
allows his muse to run. The thoughts, the ideas, 
that pour into his mind, he at once pours out 
again, unembellished, unpolished, in the very 
_language in which they first occur to him. Now 
any poet or rhetorical writer will admit. that 
the finest and most original passages in his 





meanour, however, to illustrate a third; which) productions are those which so occur, uncalled 
we suggest is radically the same in two writers of| for, untried for, and inspiring a feeling of wonder 
distinct personnel—Tennyson and Browning ; and as to where they could come from. And when 
to that we call attention to illustrate the promise | a man sits down, pen at hand, to get rid of such 


of (perhaps) the dawning school of poetry. These 
latter authors, though abstract poetical inspiration 
is as truly identical in all men and ages as mind 
itself, have a manner distinct as the antipodes from 
that of either Milton or Pope. The mighty genius 
of the former was contained im, and controlled by, 


emotions as go to create a ‘Queen of the May,” 
most safely, most wisely, may he give up to them, 
and let his thoughts free like a rivulet—now 
broad, now deep, now swift, now slow, now 
bright, now dark, embellishing impediments with 
silver ripples, rejecting no leaf that floats, no drop 








the man—for the man was great, and a leader in| that falls—to the broad sea of mind which fills 
a great historic time: the vintage of three thou-| the world, and ebbs and flows, alas! by influence 
sand years in a vase magnificent, and containing | of the moon! The muse has here both interest 
it by sheer capacity. The large genius of the | and instinct; it knows the short path through 
latter was not so much contained in the man; 
better speaking, he only knew the springs of it, and | 
fetched and carried ;. not, however, with self-con-| * We appeal to the good sense or the charity of our 
trol so much as at the influence of a time not his- | Teaders, not to suppose for the atomy of an instant that 


torically at, in which he was a follower. ,| We institute any but the lowest comparisons in speaking 
haem. er. He of Herbert, Tennyson, and Isaiah in the same paragraph. 


was not a great man; judging him by the place | {t is unfortunate for the times that we are compelled to 
his poems have assigned to him in the Pantheon | make such an appeal, but we feel obliged (by the condi- 


of our mighty British intellects, we deliberately | tion of the times) to do’ so, 
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forests of words; let the poet give up the reins, 
trust, and all shall be well. 

It is different, how ever, when the cloud comes 
down to the poet, as is usual with Tennyson, 
instead of the poet going up to the clouds, as too 
often with Browning. Every language naturally 

ossesses stronger elements of simplicity than 
of didactic or imposing grandeur; for the one 
the only difficulty seems to be that it is too near 
at hand; for the other search and choice must 
be made, and the man must be /itled by idiosyn- 
cracy and education. for search and choice. 
W hat, however, would become of the philosopher 
who allowed his muse to gambol with loosened 
zone? What would have become of Milton had 
he done so? The answer has been made. It 
was made in the latter life—and conversation— 
of one who immediately illustrates the gist of 
our remark, the poet Coleridge; as declared by 
a deep-seeing man, himself a “babbler of strange 
utterances, Thomas Carlyle. Hear him. 

“T have heard Coleridge talk, with eager 
musical energy, two stricken hours, his face ra- 
diant and moist, and communicate no meaning 
whatsoever to any individual of his hearers. . . . 

. His talk, alas! loved to wander at its own 
‘sweet will, and make its auditor, and his claims 
and humble wishes, a mere passive bucket for 
He had not the least talent for 
explaining to others anything unknown to them; 
and you swam and fluttered in the mistiest, wide, 
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laurels by a bold adoption of the rule we indicated 
as belonging to Tennyson, and, perhaps, to the time. 
The history, inspiration, and modus operandi of 
his poem are as plainly and as frequently stated 
upon its pages as his similes about stars. If we 
may believe Byron, who on this head we indivi- 
dually clearly do not, it was some such history, 
some such inspiration, which drove him to poetry: 

with, however, a distinct difference, granted the 
correctness of our inferences. It has been said, 

upon foundation of Byron himself, that if he had 
had, and had lost, no Mary, the English language 
would never have boasted his poems. Now we 
venture to speculate the notion that the very in- 
tense longing for some Mary to lose was the in- 
spiration of the “‘ Life Drama.’ That is a state 
of things which is and must be a source of high 
excitement to a young man of keen and sensitive 
feeling ; though few men, young or old, would 
acknowledge to such a strong and bitter craving 


‘for the denied luxury of the love of one among 


unintelligible deluge of things, for most part in’ 


a rather profitless, uncomfortable manner. 
rious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the 
haze, but they were few, and soon swallowed in 
the general element again.” 


Glo- | 


Such is the poet-philosopher whose “ talk loves | 


to wander at its own sweet will;” so toils he, 
with ‘‘ face radiant and moist,” and such the effect 
he makes upon the listening world. Clearly, it is 
not good for the didactic philosopher-poet so to 
talk. The ballad-poct may do so, and write 
‘‘Genevieves” and ‘* Ancient Mariners,”’ with in- 
finity of beauty and power; but if he must philo- 
sophise, if he will treat of ‘“ sum—m—miject”’ 
and ‘‘om—m—miect,’’ he should rather choose 
the manner of Pope, or don the lion skin of 
Milton, and fill it if he can. 

If, then, the rising brood of poets be not gene- 


to us that we may expect a strong deterioration in 
modern British poesy. We have two living 
instances of the same method; in one of which it 
does not prevent occasional obscurities and deplo- 
rabilities, while in the other it is the source of 
irequent derelictions from the best rules and the 
noblest beauties of the divine art of song; others, 
less acknowledged as poets because later in the 
field, go to show that the influences of their style 


‘origin and nature. 


a poem very much unlike it. 


the peerless, which we conceive to have been the 
smelting-fire of Alexander Smith’s poem. With- 
out let or hindrance, however, he pours out the 
whole full flood, fiery and exasperate, of his 
emotions. Atthe mere conception of his will that 
they should take form of speech, they fly at 
once into burning, luminous, extravagant, hetero- 
geneous crystals of speech, and are so transferred 
to print, with no further ‘manipulation than that 
of the pen and the press. 

His poem has therefore been properly called 
cometary; and so we beg to suggest it will be 
found, in other senses than its blaze presents. 
We may best illustrate those other senses by 
their converse, in again referring to Herbert, 
Herrick, Tenny son, and those other poets who 
have also printed their ideas direct. Their pro- 
ductions are not cometary, but, as it were, so many 
Milky Ways. In perusing them one is uncon- 
scious that their soft light is made by dense and 
multitudinous stars. The stars are hid; the 
broad soft glow is seen alone; but still ‘there 
are real, distinct, and ponderable stars, only so 
many and so modest. Comet: wy blazes, brighter 
and more original as they are, have a different 
Stars, planets even, may be 
seen in them—that is to say, through them 
shining with a strange colour. For comets are 


rally cast in the ballad-singing mould, and their said, with the utmost show of proof, to be mere 


taste and the taste of the rising “ monster with illuminated mists; and in that view a cometary 


uncounted heads” de cast in that mould, it seems poe 


m loses much of its interest and all its solidity. 
It behoves Alexander Smith, then, to disprove 
the praise of his calumniators in this regard ; 
to do which with perfect satisfaction to future 
generations, who can not be amazed by his first 
appearance, he must not, we deliberately believe, 
simply argue from the ‘‘ Life Drama,” but write 
We rely upon it 


that the more particular and calmer judgment 


of the 


t’s friends will direct them also towards 


have been felt by the young poetic mind. Mr. | this belief. 


Alexander Smith, who has been crowned by all the | 
critics, whose verse has been likened to the finest | 


| 


Needing space to argue all its articles in a gene- 
ral review like the present, it may be necessary at 


in the world, and to whom the most sceptical of least to indicate them for the reader’s remembrance 
literati look as to a new star, has won all his | in his next perusal of Mr. Smith’s volumes, if he 
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(the reader—or even the poet himself it may be 
permitted us to hope) have them not already in 
mind. First: fine frenzy, and a fine frenzied 
boldness in enouncing it, do not wholly constitute 
a poet. Second: the passions of love, as exhi- 
bited, and almost solely exhibited, in the “‘ Life 
Drama,” are an illuminated cometary mist; through 
which it would not be altogether disingenuous to 
say Mr. Smith’s everlasting stars are made to shine 
with a strange colour. The enthusiasm of these 
passions, with all the breadth it here presents, is 
the common property of youth of both sexes; 
largely requiring animal spirits to foster, needing 
no poetical insight to perceive, and a mere know- 
ledge of the uses of language to pourtray. Nay, 
there is another requisite, abandon; and this 
we have before suggested, is the great gun with 
which Mr. Smith has stormed the town. Already 
has it been remarked in this Magazine, that while 
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‘of the brightest, which distinguishes genius. 
Let us again say that we speak, not in re. 
ference to what Mr. Smith may indicate him- 

‘self to be, but to his work, and what that has 
been pronounced to be. We believe, with others, 
that there is an equal chance of his ultimately 
proving the greatest poet we have been blessed 
with for a hundred years; and it might be more 

‘than an equal chance if the great applause be- 
stowed upon the “ Life-Drama’”’ were not calcu- 
lated to confirm him in Life Dramas. When John 
Keats first appeared, he evinced as many signs of 
excellence as Alexander Smith, and promised fully 
-asmuch. At least as many and as beautiful pas- 
sages might be selected from his writings. Smith 
is young, and Keats was young. In the latter 

| was exhibited a certain kind of diseased softness ; 

‘never recovering from that, he disappointed all 

‘men. In the former, we are bold to say, exist 


the passions of love, being the strongest and the | as pregnant signals of an opposite disease, diseased 
most universal, naturally afford themes which | force; and if he docs not recover from that, if, on 
command the most universal applause, they are the contrary, it extends, as most disease by long 


also those which most easily and most felici- 
tously work into poetical language. It needs 
only the feeblest efforts of a sufficiently bold genius 
to invest them with brilliant tints of metaphor, 
and to clothe in wordy cloth of gold. Universally 
experienced, and in nearly equal degree in the 


greater number of minds, they are universally ap- | 


preciated ; no extravagance, if it be only gor- 
geously conveyed, but what, in connexion with 


them, has been felt, is to be tolerated, or at least is _ 
In short, they are emphati- | 


largely recognised. 
cally, and without any exception, the lowest 
themes upon which genius can exercise itself, and 
the themes upon which the lowest genius may 
exercise to the greatest advantage. Nota bene: 
We speak of the passions of love, 

We hope, nevertheless, not to be understood as 
conveying any considerable derogation from Mr. 
Smith’s repute. If, however, that author wishes 
to take rank as a poet in the nation which has 
produced the finest poems of the Christian era, or, 
as some credible men assert, of all eras, he must 
be content to be judged by a high standard. 
With such possessions as the works of William 
Shakspeare and the “ Paradise Lost” of John 


Milton, we have a right to expect great pocts and 


to accept none other. Now, Mr. Smith has been 
called on all hands, and in unmeasured, sometimes 
unmeasurable terms, a great poet; and as a man 
of such pretensions we speak of him. Courage, 
talent, many and strong indications of original 
genius are attributes undeniably his. While con- 
scious of many weaknesses, arising (perhaps) from 
excessive but as yet indiscriminative strength, and 
of several flagrant vulgarisms, we plead deep ad- 
miration for many passages of extreme excellence. 
Fitful splendours, and, it may appositely be added, 
splendours of extravagance, have not, however, 
made Fuseli to rank even as a second-rate artist ; 
and to select a few beautiful “ bits”’ in a picture 
and judge from them, is as injudicious as to 
choose as many fine passages from a poem, and 
judge from them also. 
impress of superiority, be it of the softest or 


| standing does, we believe that he likewise 
will disappoint all men. Keats’s malady of 
| softness Was aggravated by attrition and the 
|solvent acids of criticism; Smith’s malady ei 
force has at least the best chance of being 
-aggravated by the unkind kindness of some 
who forget how great a man should be before 
they institute comparisons to Shakspeare. On 
these heads we await with anxious interest the 
next work from the pen of Mr. Alexander Smith, 
and till then say no more of him. We must 
refer, however, to the beautiful little ballad about 
Clari as a salient instance of the Tennyson 
manner. 
_ There is yet another portent upon the poetical 
horizon, in the person of Sydney Yendys, whose 
late poem figures at the head of this paper. 
Whatever connexion he may have with the re- 
marks that have gone before may be expressed in a 
more particular criticism of “ Balder,’’ Part I. 
This poem, fortunately, has not been received so 
well by the critics as the ‘‘Roman.’’ It has even 
been treated with that poignant ridicule which is 
so much easier than thoughtful criticism, and 
which, unhappily, may be as easily converted 
to the subversion of excellence as of mediocrity. 
Very capital jests have been aimed at Holy Writ, 
and with very capital effect in the slaughter of 
righteousness and common sense. It must honestly 
be conceded, however, that the author of ‘‘ Balder”’ 
it pains one’s elbow to write Sydney Yendys) has 
rendered himself a fair object to “ make game” 
of; and he has done so, first, by a most unhappy 
theme unhappily constructed, and second, by fol- 
lowing the same abandoned method of diction 
which has rendered Smith famous and Browning 
obscure. He has fallen into the error we have 
pointed out, of writing philosophy as if it were a 


natural intuition or passion; or a thing like na- 


ture, to be indicated, imaged, and metaphored at 
a poet’s fancy. 
First, however, of the story. It is cast in 


It is the great broad |a dramatic form, and opens with the introduc- 


tion of Balder, profound poct-philosopher, who 
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has nearly completed a tremendous work of | 
writing, the future effect of which upon the 
whole world of men is described in terms of mere 
frenzied extravagance. Such gross egotism as he 
yaunts is very inimical in a hero—he being) 
always supposed to be the ideal of his creator. 
It impresses the mind with the idea (right or 
wrong) that the author must be so familiar with 
the feeling as to be insensible of it. Lalder’s 
soliloquies upon abstruse subjects connected with 
his grand poem extend page after page, page after 
page, with only a few interruptions; and these 
soliloquics we are compelled to describe generally 
as nonsense barely mitigated and altogether un- 
musical: Balder-dash, in fact. This is especially 
the case with the specimens Balder sometimes 
recites from his work ; which being pitched in yet 
higher regions of philosophy (alas so to use the 
word!) than the soliloquies, are so much the far- | 
ther lost in unmelodious confusions and inextrica- 
bilities, their meaning so much the more beauti- 
fully less. ‘To say nothing of small particular 
faults, such as 


— 


Ye floors, in whose black oak 
The straitened hamadryad lives and groans, 


which, so far from being poetical, is a reduction 
of poetry under false pretences of fancy and 
euphony,* there occur several pretty but quite 
inapplicable similes, many interminable sentences, 
numerous perversions of grammatical rule and 
the sense of words; while, unfortunately, these 
faults are the only points that strike the beholder 
(without pledging ourselves to ‘ reader”’) amid 
the looming void. It is impossible, of course, to 
illustrate all these faults in any single extract ; 
we yet feel bound to supply one quotation, in 
order to avoid the appearance of exaggeration. 
And with the same purpose we choose the first 
and not the worst page :— 


To-morrow [ count thirty years save one. 





Ye grey stones 
Of this old tower gloomy and ruinous, 
Wherein T make mine eyrie as an eagle 
Among the rocks: stones, valley, mountains, trees, | 
In which T dwell content as in a nest 

Of Beauty,—comprehended less by more— 

Or above which I rise as a great ghost 

Out of its mortal hull; vale, mountain, trees, 
And stones of home, which as in some old tale 
() the East keeps interchange of prodigies 
With me, and now contain me and anon 

Are stomached by mine hunger, whappeased 
That sucks creation down, and o’er the void 
Still gapes for more; ye whom I love and fear 
And worship, ori’ the hollow of my hand 
Throw like a grain of incense up to heaven, 
‘Tellme your secrets! That ye have a heart 

I know; but can it beat for such as 1? 

Or do I unbeheld behold the fair 


+ To bring the hamadryads under the plane of the 
carpenter is surely bathos, if the author does not mean 
to poke fun at them. If so, he onght to have extended 
his idea, we think. Indeed, there is real injustice in 
confining reference to the “ straitened hamadryads ” 
of the floor, who certainly cannot have so great a claim 
upon the public sympathy as the curly hamadryads who 
live and groan in the shavings. Whoo-en-isht! a ha-! 


therefor that Balder’s poem is so bad. 
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And answering mystery of your countenance 
Passionate with rains and sunshine, and, unheard, 
Have audience of your voices, but as one 

Who in a temple passes unrespect 

Between the kneeling suppliant and the saint, 
Meeting the uplifted face and the rapt eyes 

‘That look beyond? Am I butas a fly 

Touching the vestal beauties of a maid 
Unchidden ; intimate but by how much 

Inferior ? 


To tind the real value of the above, run it all on 
as a prose paragraph, and read it as such, ina 
sober spirit; a plan we adopt in the following 
passage :— 

Am I one and every one, either and all? The innu. 
merable race my Past; these myriad-faced men my 
hours? What! have I filled the earth and knew it not? 
Why not? How other? Am I not immortal? and if 
immortal now, immortal then; and if immortal then, 
existent now. But where? 


We have a particular objection to this passage, 
strongly suspecting it to be a plagiarism. The 
reader may most probably remember an almost 
exactly similar passage in Mr. Dickens’ ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son,” It occurs in the nautical demonstration 
of Captain Cuttle’s friend. ‘ The question is, 
my friends, has this here ship foundered. If so, 
why not? How? DoIsayso? Which ?” ef cetera. 
Certain it is, at any rate, that the author of a 
poem containing a hundred pages of such matter 
as the above (and as much worse as better) should 
not be surprised at the adverse delivery of critics 
in a sceptical age. 

It may be the fact, however, that there is really 
a touch of art in the bad quality of the previous 
portions of ‘ Balder ;” in which case we can only 
deplore that the poet has been so very artful. For 
(the man) Balder, in all those portions, is made 
to declare that he needs yet another experience to 
tinish his great work—the experience of Death, 
which be has never seen. But Balder has a 
wife, whose songs form the interruptions to his 
soliloquics we before referred to (and of which 
we will speak presently), and a child. Both wife 
and child are neglected tor the prosecution of the 


great work ; again, it may be in poetical justice 


The 
child sickens, dies, and is buried; and then, and 
not till then, does the poem ‘“ Balder”’ become 
really poetical. From that period it abounds in 
passages which are almost completely beautiful ; 
and stamp the uneuphonious Sydney Yendys him- 
self, in our opinion, a man of deep and decided 


genius, in the full comprehension of that abused 


word. This is a/ways when he eschews philosophy 


and writes of nature; which if he will always 
do, and be industrious, and the gods let him live 


only ten years, we venture to stake the critical 
reputation of this Magazine upon the prediction 
that he will prove one in any selection of ten 


‘great British poets; which gives little more than 


two in a century. There is no disease of any 
kind here ; but a sound, healthy, established tone, 
which excites our highest hopes and expectations. 


The shrieking night, 
Down from the haunted and mysterious hills 


madryad’s ear is off! Whoo-eu-isht! her nose is lost for Comes black and shuddering, wrapped about with snows, 


ever! ‘Lhere is something serious in that, though. 


| Like a starved Ethiop sheeted from the grave, 
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is one of several quotations, for those who judge 
by such, which may already stand among standard 
beauties of the poets. But it is not in passages, 
which argue fitful visits from the muse, and 
sometimes, from the eagerness with which they 
are penned, evince that the poet is rather startled 
by the visitor, that indications of a genius worthy 
acceptation in the tenth century of this nation’s 
greatness and the third of its literary preeminence 
should be sought. Continuous and unstrained ex- 
cellence properly show a permanent and familiar 
residence of the muse in a writer’s mind; and 
this must fairly be attributed to the author of 
‘‘ Balder,”” whatever abuse he may sometimes put 
her to. When he writes of nature, of the living 
to the living, and not of the abstract to the ab- 
stracted, he often writes with a breadth that 
stretches to the utmost horizon of the subject, and 
contains it all. And we are happy to perceive 
from an instance in the earlier sheets of this 
volume that he does not consider it his vocation | 
to ‘“‘boo-boo”’ about the ficlds and the stars, the 
flowers and the winds, exclusively, but exercises’ 
a discriminating eye for mankind as it is and | 
manners as they are. We allude to the song of 
some wandering sailors, which occurs in striking | 
contrast to every other portion of the work, and | 
which we beg leave to consider quite a little gem 
in its way. We give it, desiring to afford the 
same opportunity of contrast to our readers— 






“ How many?” said our good captain. 
“ Twenty sail and more.” 
We were homeward bound, 
Seudding in a gale with our jib towards the Nore. 
Right athwart our tack 
The foe came thick and black, | 
Like hell-birds and foul weather—you might count them 
by the score. 
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The Betsy Jane did slack 
To see the game in view, 
They knew the union-jack 
And the tyrant’s flag we knew. 
Our captain shonted “ Clear the decks,” and the bo’sun’s | 
whistle blew. 
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Then our gallant captain 
With his hand he seized the wheel. 
And pointed with his stump to the middle of the foe. 
“Hurrah, lads! In we go!” 
(You should hear the British cheer, 
fore and aft.) 


— 


* There are twenty sail,” sang he, 


BALDER AND THE HARBINGERS. 


Sweet saying, It is good! 


| Who cannot feast ? 
And blushes for her much bliss eateth not, 
And seeth that they serve a sacrament 





hearing. ‘There is not a single inclegance in this 
song, with the exception of the curtness of the 
fourth verse perhaps, which is not a grace and g 
gem where it stands. The whole song is thoroughly 
characteristic. Crude and rough as it seems, we 
regard it really as a piece of art; for it speaks the 
exact language, in the exact spirit, of twenty 
thousand British seamen. Our sea-songs are a 
distinct literature, requiring no slight apprecia- 
tion of character, and what is more, strong powers 
of identification, that chief mark of genius, to 
excel in. And when an author couples in him- 
self the production of so excellent a specimen o/ 
an eccentric literature, based upon eccentric habits 
of thought and expression, with verse so Classic 
as the following, we think the reader will absolve 
us from any suspicion of exaggeration in the 
praise we have accorded to the author of “ Balder.” 
Dawn. 


» « « « « Once again 
The heavens forget their limits; pinions bright 
O’er-passing mix the ethereal bounds with ours, 
And winds of morning lead between their wings 
Ambrosial odours and celestial airs 
Warm with the voices of a better world. 
Dew to the early grass, Light to the eyes, 
Brooks to the murmuring hills, Spring to the earth, 
Sweet winds to opening tlowers, Morn to the heart !— 
But more than dew to grass, or light to eyes, 
Or brooks to murmuriny hills, or spring to earth, 
Or winds to opening flowers, Morn to the heart! 
Once more to live is to be happy. Life 
With backward-streaming hair, and eyes of haste 
That look beyond the hills, doth urge no more 
Her palpitating feet. Her wild hair falls 
Soft through the happy light upon her limbs ; 
She turns her wondering gaze upon herself 


. « «+ « « The feast is spread 
And none know wherefore. Wherefore? who shall ask? 
As arich bride in smiles 


And something more than wine, the poet sits ; 
While Who stood glorious at the shining head 
Of jubilee, where men a light beheld 
And he a presence, clad in sounding joy 
Moves down the aisles. 

2 6. 6 As a true queen, 
In whose ennobling eyes her lowliest guests 
Are princes, so she slow descends to far 
Forgotten places, and, with her mere smile, 


Rights the unequal board. 


It would be easy to defile a host of Gilfillan-ex- 


travaganzas around a half-dozen such passages as 
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if (You should hear the British cheer, 
3 fore and aft. ) 
Wd The foe he beats to quarters, and the Russian bugles 
sound, 
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fore and aft.) 
“ Fire away!" 
: In she runs, 
iz And her guns 
Thunder round, 
‘ 
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the above, which is considerably damaged in its 
transfer from the complete picture; but, unwilling 
to assist by any scruple the dissipation of litera- 
ture and the language of Jeremy Taylor, we pre- 
fer leaving them in their own health and strength 
for the appreciation of all intelligent readers. We 
may be allowed to call especial attention to one 
instance, at page 148, e¢ seg. concerning the sun; 
written in the grand old Hebrew style, and not 
unworthy of the model. 

There remains one other point to mention, and 
one last quotation to give, and the characteristics 
of the poem, we hope, will be sufficiently clear. 
These concern the portion of the work which is 
Amy’s, the wife of Balder; consisting chiefly of 
Exeunt sailors, who are supposed to sing out of certain unrhymed lyries—a direct instance of the 


But little Betsy Jane bobs to nothing on the sea! 


And the little Betey Jane she leaps upon the sea. 
“Port and starboard!" cried our captain— 
** Pay it in, my hearts!" sang he. 
“ We're old England's sons, 
And we'll fight for her to day!" 
(You should hear the British cheer, 
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Browning style. She is neglected for the prose- 
eution of her husband’s studies : and her sorrow | 
therefor, and for the sickness and death of her 
child, are told in fitful songs, which, so truly are 
they moulded after the aforesaid ‘“‘savage ballad 
fashion,” read like translations of Indian songs. 
They are generally in the form of a wild kind of 
fable or parable, Indian-like, and often as striking | 
from their pathos as their utter simplicity. No 
doubt their rude form, as unrhymed lyrics, confers 
a large appearance of beauty and pathos, now and 
then, where it really exists in little. Insensibly, | 
we judge all things by comparison. A commonly, 
elegant phrase is ‘astonishing i ina child; the mere 
tical turn of an expression from a boor or a. 
savage strikes the listener with immediate admi- 
ration. And in reading these apparently or | 
constructed lyrics, without attempt at rhyme, or, 
worse still, occasionally falling upon a rhy me | 
as if by accident, one is too liable to forg: t | 
that they are constructed by art, or at least w ith | 
a knowledge of the artificial uses of language, | 
and so judge their excellence by the rude standard | 
that seems properly to belong to them. That 
this is carrying the natural simple Herbert method 
of construction to an undue and dangerous length 
we must believe; and however effective it may be | 
here and there in departure from the rule, it will 
be found to lose all its effect, and become merely 
monotonous, and appear a trick, when perverted 
into the rule itself. It is, consequently, a dan- | 
gerous style to engage the prejudices ot young 
writers, besides the facility it affords for the ac- | 
quirement of a slip-shod habit of expression. I; 
Extremes, like comparisons to which family they 
belong, are generally odious ; and artificial laxness | 
of composition is perhaps as much to be deplored as 
genteel polish and whitewash. Novel, indeed, as 
the style now is, that charm is scarcely sufficient 
to cover the monotony which appears even in Amy’s 
songs. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the matter is admirably suited to the manner | 
—an absolving fact as regards Sydney Yendys, 
but one which does not absolve us from the fear 
that the manner, creating a fashionable taste for 
itself, may impose upon the new age much trash. | 
Little poets live by the introduction of new styles; 
and by it the souls of poctasters are led astray 
into howling wildernesses. We give the following | 
‘example,” therefore, as much in the judicial as the | 
Biever sense of the term. The young poet may | 
admire, but he had better also beware. The 
poetaster may arise, and take wind, and rejoice 
upon a path new found ; let him rather quench the 
afflatus forthwith, lest it betray him into unutter-_ 
able Limboes. 





My heart is shivered as a fallen cup, 
And all the golden wine is in the earth. 


My heart is stricken, and it cannot heal. 
Though thou art but a little grave, I know, 


| ously howeve r, 


O little grave, it will bleed into thee 
For evermore, and thou wilt not be filled, 


The fountains of my fate are dry; my soul 
Is dying in the famine of my lot. 

I am a dead leaf in a wintry wind ; 

My stem is broken from the Tree of Life; 
I wither in the sun and in the air, 

I wither in the rain and in the dews. 


And though the wind doth throw me on the tree, 

O wind! thou canst not bind what thou did'st break ; 
I wither in the verdure of the leaves.— 

Beneath my window built the nightingale ; 

Ah cruel, who despoiled her happy nest! 

And in his wanton gripe he crushed her egg, 

Her one lone egg ;—so doth fate crush my heart. 


The spring returns unto the nightingale, 
The nightingale shall find a happier tree ; 
The ravished nest must drift upon the day, 
The wind shall toss it as an idle straw, 
The rain shall tread its ruins in the earth, 
And I am all despoiled for evermore, 


Amy’s songs all bewail in this tone her sorrows 
for her baby’s loss, and her husband’s neglect and 
lack of love. This last cause at length drives her 


‘to madness, in which she denounces her husband’s 


cruelty, and, like a sensible woman and faithful 


helpmeet, flings Balder’s wretched poem into the 


castle moat. ‘‘Balder’”’ 
the scroll into the castle moat. 


is a drama: she flings 
Upon proving 


the incurable nature of her frenzy, her husband 


calls philosophy to his aid; and acting upon a 
‘principle which we cannot call original, resolves 
to “put her out of her misery. And the 
poem closes with the suggestion that a knife 
is resting in the woman’s heart. Se ambigu- 
is it suggested, that we are 
|prepared to meet Amy in the full enjoyment of 
life at the first portion of the next Part, and in 
‘equal enjoyment of reason and happiness at its 
close. Thus it will be seen at once that the plot 
has fairly been called exaggerated and waskite, 
and that it affords a very doubtful basis for the 
erection of a great poem. Great, however, we 
decidedly think it in m: any portions, but value it 


especially for the indications it declares of sound 


poetic feeling, broad discrimination, and a tho- 
roughly pure and healthy imagination. That the 
author of ‘‘ Balder’”’ must adhere to nature, and 
a natural, simple versification, appears most cer- 
tain. Bey ond it he is turgid, incoherent, and 
obscure ; and inflicts all the injuries of a bad 
| example, at a time when any new-fangled style is 

likely to become “fashionable.” We must also 
remark a certain high-handedness in the tone of 
his genius, disadvantageously unlike the soft, un- 
pretending individuality of the great poets. Finally, 
we wish most impressively to remind him, and all 


young poets, of a truth better known than heeded; 
to wit, it is the beauty of 


‘try to suggest new 
thought and meaning; while that is not poetry at 
ull that has to be supplied with either. 
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GLIMPSES OF CHURCH-WORLD. 
No. L—A GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY GLIMPSE. 


‘‘ My friends, there is nothing beautiful in human | they were above his sphere, were never recognised 
nature, there is nothing virtuous in human so-|by him. _ It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
ciety, without religion. There is no pleasure in} that he allowed his own congregation an undis- 
life, no hope in death, for which we are not in- turbed sleep every Sunday. But there Was a sort 
debted to religion. The world is Chaos without |of lofty consistency about his generosity. In 
religion. This is the great sun which gives| the first place, he would not tolerate drowsiness 
life, and light, and beauty, and glory to every- during “‘ prayers.” He would have all the peo- 
thing on which it shines; and where it shines ple take their proper part in the devotional service, 
not it is the night of death and misery.” And, then, again, when he had concluded his 
Such was the declaration, given with unusual discourse, he took good care to wake his congre- 
pomposity and earnestness, with which the rector gation without the slightest violation of the laws 
of our parish concluded his discourse the very of delicacy. He generally contrived to finish 
last time I went to church. I am sorry to con-| with some important sentiment or striking aphor- 
fess that it was the only sentence in the whole ism; and this he pronounced in an elevated tone, 
sermon which I distinctly and intelligently heard. and with a sudden emphasis, which acted as a 
To tell the truth, I was very drowsy. The ser- | sort of signal to the sleepers. 
vice was held in the afternoon, and what can a/| 
man do, whose appetite is one of the heartiest, | 
after having thoroughly enjoyed a regular country | If this was inadequate, he would give a stout and 
Sunday dinner of roast beef and Yorkshire pud-| most generous thump on the desk. As usual, 
ding? Besides which, our rector was not one of therefore, the sentence recorded above produced 
the most vivacious men in the pulpit. He was a a considerable impression. In fact, the entire 
jolly old fellow enough at a good party—a capital congregation was roused by it. So was I. 
hand at whist, and could beat a good many of Having been thus candid in relating my infir- 
our villagers even at chess. But he was only a/mities, I may now be forgiven if I mention one 
middling divine, and no orator. His thoughts relieving, if not redeeming virtue. I do think, 
were very common, his style prosy, and his voice sometimes, when I am not at church. I go to 
most dismally monotonous; in short, he was a| church, and chapel, and synagogue for various 
sleep-encouraging preacher; and for this reason | reasons, and in various moods. Sometimes I hope 
he was undoubtedly popular among the butchers, | I go for real wor but I will not boast of my 
bakers, and publicans of the village; and it has | piety. I detest a Pharisee, see him where I may. 
been reported, with how much correctness I will | Forgive the little insinuation of my self-righ- 
not venture to decide, that even the Squire greatly | teousness, courteous reader, and give me credit for 
enjoyed his ministrations. more godliness than it would be godly to profess 
The sentence which [ have quoted, as I have to you. Well, and I go to the temple, sometimes, 
said, was the concluding sentence of the sermon. for intellectual discipline. Some preachers very 
Now, I will say this for our priest, he was a very learnedly discourse, you know ; and these I like 
kind-hearted old man. He liked that his parish- occasionally to hear. Then, one must take some 
ioners should be happy and comfortable. Conse- | interest in the battle of opinion which the preach- 
quently, he was never offended when his audience | ers wage in every period of time—‘ What is 
gave way to the indulgence of slumber. He truth?” <A sturdy question, which the gentle- 
seemed rather to delight in their repose. I re-| men of the‘cloth are all attempting to answer, 
member once going through Hogarth’s works and, though I do not think any one of them ever 
with him! and, oh! it was rich to behold how has, or ever will, answer it fully, yet I like to 
keenly he appreciated, and how richly he rejoiced hear what they all have to say. "Afternoon ser- 
in that celebrated satire of the sleepy congrega- | vices in the country I accept as favourable oppor- 
tion. ‘* Dear me, sir! admirable, sir! Poor’ tunities of napping. 
things, you can see how tired they all were, sir,| But, on the particular occasion specified, this 
before they came to church. Do you know, sir, | last sentence stuck to me. As I was going home, 
were it not for that lustful old clerk there, glanc- I could not help thinking about it. I had just 
ing at that voluptuous girl, I should really think engaged to contribute a short scries of short 
this was, in the beautiful language of Scripture,! papers on ecclesiastical matters to my friend 
‘the house of God, and the gate of Heaven!’ |“ Tarr,” and it struck me that this very sentence, 
God is very merciful, sir, very merciful. How which almost all religionists would endorse, might 
happy they all seem, sir. This isa most excellent | be made the text of my introductory article. I 
work, sir, indeed itis!” The beauty of all this| will just jot down, therefore, the reflections 
was, that it was honest and sincere. Physical} which it suggested to my own mind; and promise 
comfort was the reverend old man’s standard of| my audience, before I begin, that I will do my 
blessedness. The intellectual and spiritual, as! very best to keep them all awake ! 





“ Sleepers, awake! a voice is calling! 
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GLIMPSES 





The history of the world 1s the history of sin. 
Every record is stained with black blots of vice, 
or the red horrors of blood. The first chapter is 


a narrative of apostacy ; the second of murder; , 
spite of their manifestation at sundry times, and 


the third of retributive devastation. Tradition 
vonfesses the crimes of its heroes, and poetry 
weeps their remorse. Philological disputes have 
never resulted in a refutation of the reproaches 
which God’s prophets in every age have cast upon 
the conscience of humanity; and, amid all the 
uncertainties of history, the fact that man is a 
frail, iniquity-loving, and wretched creature, is 
bey seal question, and. above doubt. It isnot my 
province, as it is not my desire, to discourse 
metaphysical theology. I never have had any- 
thing to do, and never will have anything to do, 
with the church’s doctrines of original sin and 
utter depravity. Iam no preacher, and will not 


intrude upon the ‘sacred,’ but most profitless | 
cannot close | 


domains of the profession. Yet I 
my eyes to the torments of the world’s popula- | 
tion; and where torment is, iniguity has been be- 
fore it. Sad is the picture of earth, drawn in 
whatsoever age. If I could paint, I would per- 
sonify humanity on my canvas, her radiant eyes | 
all swimming in deep grief; her lofty brow pale | 
with remorse, and wrinkled with terror; 
beautiful bosom lacerated and bedaubed with 
clotted blood; her sandals broken, and her feet | 
sore with long and hopeless wanderings. Her | 


attitude should be that of penitential supplica- | 
tion, thorns should be seen among her dishevelled | 


hair; and, on the one side, Satan should stand 


smiling with malignant satisfaction ; on the other 


I would show Deity weeping tears of infinite 
compassion. Then would I bear my picture all 


round the globe, and ask every poor soul of 


mankind, ‘‘ Whose portrait is this?’’ The uni- 
versal answer would be a terrible scream, 
is my own!” Yet, not universal; for, un- 
fortunately, many have had their faculties so 


perverted and corrupted by personal or hereditary 


crimes, that they have lost even the sense of 
For the most part, however, the world | 


identity. 
is conscious of its woful defections. The serious 
and ingenuous have felt “the gall of bitterness 
and the bonds of iniquity.” If a man’s conscience 
act at all, it acts to strike and to chastise him. If a 
man shall have any hallowed converse with him- 
self, he will begin to weep before the examina- 
tion is concluded. Ah! disguise it as we will, 
by a veil of self-complacent sophistry ; relieve it 
as we may, by bursts of thoughtless revelry and 
absorbing merriment ; 
iessed, that, looking at us altogether, from top to 
bottom, from beginning to end, within and with- 
out, we are a shabby, degenerate, sin-loving race. 
I say amen to no blasphemies of human nature. 
A woman’s fond and faithful devotion, an infant’s 
trust, a mother’s guardian and untiring care, a 
patriot’s courage, a saint’s piety, a martyr’s mag- 
uanimity ; the fidelity of friendship, the meck- 
hess of glory, the justice of dominion, the reve- 
rent absorption of worship, the disinterestedness 
of pity, the serenity of resignation, and, above 
all, the tender, pensive, divine anxieties of re- 
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let it be sorrowfully con- | 
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morse ; these things are not simply innocent, they 
are so many records of virtue, godliness, and 
glory. But all have not all these high distine- 
tions; alas, some have none of them; and, in 


in diverse forms, the biography of the human 
race is a scroll written within and without with 
mourning, lamentation, and woe! And no stranger 
has inscribed that melancholy document. No 
enemy hath done this. Man hath evermore writ- 
ten his own life. 

The history of the world is the history of re- 
ligion. The first act of man, if poetry and tra- 
‘dition may be at all credited, was an act of wor- 
ship. Aud this was but natural. The primary 
evidence of consciousness always consists in the 
recognition of a superior power, on whose pro- 
tection we are dépendent, to whose authority we 
are subject, and towards whom we are drawn by 
an impulse of love. The child worships the pa- 
rent; the man worships God. The child has no 
reason for its worship, save that life has been be- 
stowed, and is preserved, by the object thereof; 
and this is not an induction, but an intuition. 

As the infant looks up lovingly to its mother, the 
man looks up to God. The child does not argue 
with itself that it has a mother; neither need the 
'man argue with himself that he hasa God. If 
the child could argue, it would prove a capacity 
for, and an inclination to, indocility. The first 
“question would be a violation of nature; the first 
solution, a vindication of disobedience. Athe- 
ism comes by reasoning. First love is always an 
instinct, so is first worship; and as there is no 
love so dee ‘p as the purely intuitional, so there is 
no worship so holy as the purely intuitional. 

All sin is irreligion. That is, the religious 
(sentiment must be disordered before life can be- 
come vicious. ‘‘Sin is the transgression of the 
law.’’ But what is the law, unless it be the 
record of our religious obligations? Old divines 
argued that religion and morality were one and 
the same thing, and their argument was not only 
logical in its form, but correct in its basis. Duty 
has no authority unless the Infinite be a reality. 
Man can give no law to man, unless God be the 
judge of both. Society, without God, must be 
either a cold conformity to admitted necessities, 
| or else a wild whirl of anarchy. Hence all true 
‘government is, directly, or indirectly, theocratic. 
| ‘‘God and the king, or, “God and the people,” 
must be the motto of every nation which is not 
the victim of a godless despotism on the one hand, 
ov of a godless disorganisation on the other. Hu- 
man dominion is submitted to only because there 
is in every man’s breast, in weaker or stronger 

force, a sentiment of reverence for the divine. 
| Pie ty and virtue, therefore, generally speaking, 
willbe found together. W hen God is worshipped, 
man receives respect. 

Now, as man fell through the dethronement 
of the religious sentiment, he is conscious that 
he can only be restored through its dominion, 
Sin is irreligion; salvation is the enterprise of 
religion, until sin shall be destroyed. In every 
/age, in every land, in the experience of every 
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heart, this sentiment receives confirmation. And 


not only is all religion redemptional in its prin-_ 


cipal interests and operations, but it is the only 
redemptional attribute. Art may refine taste, 
and may even modify the passions and outside 
extravagances of man. 
who decry the culture of art. Let the people 
have painting, poetry, and music, ad infinitum. 
To gaze on beauty, to listen to sublime harmonies, 
and to feel the thrill of holy though fictitious 
sympathies, is more than an indulgence, it is 
a consolation and a discipline of our nature. But 
to work any permanent good, these things must 
be religiously applied. In their highest forms 
they ever have been. Statuary has been dedi- 
cated to the Gods. Architecture has never 
flourished in an irreligious age, or among an 
irreligious people, and now its proudest monu- 
ments are reserved for the service of the holy, 
the reverent, and the devout. Painting has been 
solemnly dedicated to Jehovah ; and, since Christ, 
no artist has considered himself free from reproach 
until he has embodied, at once his genius and 
his picty, in the features of ‘‘ Madonna.” In 
spite of the impious theory of Dr. Johnson, I 
maintain that the richest and sublimest poetry 
has been religious. 
every kingdom, and of every race, testify to this 
assertion. Even ‘ profane” poetry, as it is called, 
has been inspired by if not dedicated to the Gods. 
Music is especially sacred. It has been written 
for the temple. The temple has been adapted 
to its demands, and the worship has derived its 
influence, its sanctity, and its inspiration from 
the splendour of its resoundings. It was religion 
that gave glory to Grecian art, to Roman chivalry, 
to Jewish faith, and to Arabian fancy. The most 
ancient mythologies, the most magnificent ex- 
ploits of war, the quieter, but not less illustrious, 
advances of civilisation, derive now their interest, 
as in the past they derived their strength and 
dominion, from the religious impulses that dic- 


tated, and the religious attentions that adorned | 


them. In our day, there seems to be a growing 


tendency to distrust and overturn this religious’ 
It is denounced as a bane, and des- 
The indignation is not more | 


sentiment. 
pised as a delusion. 
gnorant than the scorn is presumptuous. The 
anti-religious man must blaspheme humanity, 
and calumniate all history. He arrogantly pro- 
nounces every one that has lived before him to 


have been a fool or a rogue; imposed upon, or an | 


impostor. We leave the shame of this assumption 
with those who are careless enough to incur it. 
He who can reason himself into Atheism, can 
never be reasoned out of it. We pronounce no 
anathema; we will not even ascribe criminality. 
But we must express our astonishment and our 
pity. 

But how comes it to pass that the history of sin 
is never so humiliating and dark as when it pro- 
fesses to be the history of religion? Is not the 
Atheist to be rather excused than condemned ? 
May we not apologise for anti-religion, by 
referring to the corrupt and corrupting forms 
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I am not among those | 


Let the inspired books of 





very well for ministers and priests to vaunt the 
purity of religion in their pompous declamation 
and inflated platitudes; but has religion been so 
pure as they say ? They may delight to paint, in 
‘every repulsive hue, r human nature (the 
victim not only of remorse, but of cruel reproach 
and malicious scandal also), for the purpose of 
‘sublime antithesis, or professional energy; but 
have its wounds been all healed, its deformities 
all removed, its vices all destroyed, its sins for- 
given, and its attributes sanctified, as they main- 
tain? Is it so true, after all, that religion has 
brought to man nothing but beauty, honour, hope, 
and blessedness? Has it always pacified his con- 
science ?—conciliated his antipathies ?—consoled 
his griefs?—redeemed him from despair ?—sub- 
_dued his passions '—converted his selfishness into 
love ;—softened his asperities?—restrained him 
from cruelty ?—and impregnated him with hal- 
lowed and transparent truthfulness? Has it not 
‘rather trained him to secretiveness, falsehood, 
jealousy, narrow-heartedness, tyranny, the scorn 
of honesty, the hatred of all noble manliness, and 
the shedding of blood? Has it not been the 
great conserver and practiser of ‘‘ capital punish- 
‘ments?’ Has not its motto often been ‘killing 
‘no murder?” Has it not been as oil cast upon 
| the fires of persecution? Hasit notslaughtered men 
by thousands, and called the terrible crime an act of 
/ homage to the Most High? Has it not baptized 
in its “‘ holy water” hypocrisy, falschood, cruelty, 
/hatred, revenge? Has it not consecrated the 
| bloody sword and the flaunting banner? Has it 
not been the refuge of deceit, and the bulwark of 
| despotism ? Have not its priests incurred the 
universal charge of “craft,” and its ministers the 
universal suspicion of ambition, avarice, and 
pride? Has it not often been a splendid coffin in 
which Deity has been buried? still oftener a hor- 
rible ghost by which humanity has been terrified ? 
Has it not at one time grinned like a fiend, at 
| another laughed like an idiot, at another growled 
like a lion, at another raved like a madman, and 
at another minced and supplicated, flattered and 
crouched, like a miserable but unresisting and un- 
aspiring slave? It has done all these things, and 
worse. It must be said, or truth concealed will 
be, that no wars have been so bloody as _ religious 
wars; no passions so reckless as religious pas- 
slons ; no 1gnorance so profound as religious igno- 
rance ; no tyranny so cruel as religious tyranny! 
But, what then? Is religion in itself a bad 
| thing? Must the claim we have but just made 
for it, be refuted and denied? Is anti-religion a 
virtue because religion has often assumed the form 
of a monstrous vice? Nay, verily! We should 
not treat thus any other capacity or intuition of 
man, however degraded and humiliating many of 
‘its manifestations. Love—sweet, happy, human 
love—shall not be cast out of the world because 
base lust is there. I will not forego the pleasure 
of a quiet domestic life, because my neighbour 
Timms beateth his poor wife three times a-week. 
And I will still read Shakespeare though Rabelais 
hath written. Men may blaspheme, “yet will I 








which religion has assumed for itself? It is all/ continue to sing praises:—yea, I will tune my 
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harp with more sacred care, and strike it to pro- 
founder psalms. The few faithful souls may weep | 


and say, “* They have taken away my Lord, and 1 | 


know not where they have laid him,” but they 
will walk about the garden where they know his 


enemies buried him, and will still ‘‘seek after | 


him if haply they may find him,’’ waiting for the 


moment of his appearance with expectant soli- | 


eitude, ready to fall before him in lowly and 
ateful adoration as soon as the beams of his 
ineffable love shall fall upon them ! 

Moreover, the sad, the overwhelming corrup- 
tions by which the religious history of the world 
is so deeply tarmished, are to be clearly and 
satisfactorily accounted for, on grounds altogether 
independe nt of the native tendencies of the reli- 
gious sentiment; and it would be great injustice, 
not only to mankind, but also to God himself, 
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less. When a pauper is buried, but few weep; 
when a king dies, the whole nation goes into 
mourning; and kings, as well as paupers, are 
mortal. Greatness of nature is so much added to 
common responsibility; a large capacity for use- 
fulness, therefore, is but a large capacity for evil. 
The best men, if not good, would be the worst; 
the worst, if good, would be the best. So, in 
proportion to the importance of any power, is the 
importance of its being wisely applied. And if 
the most important power shall be dedicated to a 
blunder, its effect over the whole man, and over 
society, will be the most disastrous. It is bad 
enough to have a corn on the little toe; it is in- 
finitely worse to have poison in the conscience. 
A man who has not the organ of philoprogeni- 


tiveness, may be pitied without insult; he who 
has not the organ of benevolence, may be scorned 


not to take them into ‘consideration. It may be | without injustice. The former can be done 
admitted, nay, it must be contended, that religion | without in a world already over-populated, and 
is the mightiest and divinest of all human in- ‘where the love of children abounds to the satis- 
tuitions. But it is a human intuition, notwith-| faction of every moral and political economist. 
standing; and it is consequently exposed to those | In a world where selfishness seems to have become 
vicissitudes, accidents, diseases, and degeneracies | the first law of life, and the fundamental dogma 
to which all human powers and elements are | of all successful statesmanship, the latter is not 
subject. If imagination can cast off its refine- | only a nuisance, but a bane. Admitting, there ‘fore, 
ment ; if affection can lose its fervour; if the soul, | ‘the fallibility or the humanity of the religious 
instead of bei ‘ing a temple and a home, adorned by | ‘sentiment, bearing in mind its dominant position 
all things beautiful and divine, can become a mere _and its peculiar sanctity, we not only admit its 
theatre of deadly strifes, and a resort for moral | corruptibility, but weexplan how its corruptions, 
vermin; if the wonderful frame must bow beneath | when once appearing, must necessarily be the 
the burden of heavy afflictions; may not the | most desolating and i ignominious of all those over 
religious sentiment, also, be involved in some 'which we are called to mourn. 
disaster, tarnished by some association, yea, abso- | I have thought it Ss to state thus much 
lutely obliterated by the combined force of a\in this intro luctory paper, by way of protecting 
thousand antagonistic and uncongenial influences? |my own sentiments from misapprehension. In 
When all the attributes of nature are shattered | the — of my animadversions on men and 
by some terrible blow, on what grounds can we | | things, I shall undoubtedly have occasion to speak 
expect that this will survive the shock, unaffec ted | sometimes in tones of severe reprehension, and 
by its violence, and undismayed by its horrible) sometimes of scornful satire. I am not among 
devastations? Being human, it is frail. It may | those who deem it for the honour of religion to 
be the most radiant, ‘but it is liable to humiliating | conceal the vices and mistakes of its professors. 
eclipses, and will often be obscured by fleeting The terrors of the Inquisition were cloaked for 
clouds and black magazines of thunder. It may/the glory of God! This is but the artfulness of 
be the most mighty, but it has no guarantee | blasphemy. I would, rather, for the glory of 
against the paralysis of dissipation, and the God expose them. Deity has been too long com- 
wounds of war. It may be the most pure, but it | promised by His servants for their own comfort 
is open to temptation, and capable of crime. It, and reput: ition. It is not only impious but das- 
may be the most prophetic, enlightened and saga- | |tardly, when a great ecclesiastical injustice is dis- 
cious of all our instincts, but w ho will say that it | cov ered, to ignore it or attempt its vindication, 
may not be imposed upon by sophisfry, deluded lest some indiscriminating minds should be led 
by false phenomena, enfeebled by imperfect cul- | thereby to distrust religion and despise the Church. 
ture, and sacrificed through its necessary falli- | It is a mean reference of the crime of which men 
bility ? are guilty to God, who is holy, just, and good. 
Indeed, we may go much further than this, and | And the effect of it is that, so far from the undis- 
maintain that the pre-eminence in glory and in | criminating being induced to give more reverence 
strength of this intuition will be the measure of to the priest, they regard him with a deeper scorn, 
its corruptibility, and of the repulsiveness and and, at the same time, withdraw their reverence 
extravagance of its corruptions. The most essen- | ‘from Jehovah, in whose name and by whose au- 
tial elements are those which may be most easily | thority he professes to act. Let this mincing 
disordered, and which, when disordered, soonest | idolatry of the human be abandoned for an inge- 
proclaim the fact and do the most injury. | nuous and sacred worship of the Divine. 
The mainspring of a watch is the most necessary} This, then, is my position. I recognise the 
agent to the working of the machine; at the| religious sentiment as a beautiful intuition, prior 
same time, it may be the most easily broken, and | to and above all reason. I regard it not on 
when broken, the entire system is rendered use-|the great ruling and glorifying element of our 
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nature, but astheagentthrough which our redemp- 
tion must be achieved. Still, I admit that it is 
human, and, therefore, that it is fallible, that it 
has its idiosyncracies, and that it may be corrupted, 
and if so, must corrupt. But I would not spare its 
corrupt developments for the sake of its sanctity ; 
I would point them out, that the splendour and 
fascination of its sanctity may appear, and that 
the blessedness thereof may be felt. This, as far 
as opportunity may serve, is the object I shall 
have in view in what may follow. Unfortunately, 
the instances of corruption are too many to render 
a selection of them difficult, or an examination of 
them very comforting. Be it clearly understood, 
however, that I shall have no sectarian prejudices 
or partialities. Protestant and Catholic, Noncon- 
formist and Churchman, are distinctions which I 
shall not recognise. If foul play be practised any- 
where, I shall be there with my staff to rebuke 


the offender, whether he be bishop, priest, minis- ! 
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theologies. 





ter, or deacon. And, therefore, it must be also 
clearly understood that I have nothing to do with 
If I knock down a cardinal, the 
rightful bishop of the diocese must not’ flatter 
himself that I am a Protestant ; and if I strike 
dean, the dissenting minister is not therefore to 
claim me as his ‘®yrother.” I perhaps may fire 
a bomb-shell into the Wesleyan Conference, but 
I beg the editor of the Wesleyan Times not to 
conclude from that circumstance that I am a 
Wesleyan Keformer; and above all, should I at- 
tack each body in turn, until I have exposed them 
all, I beg the Infidel not to imagine that I am one 
of his followers. I hope never to say a word by 
which the spirit of true religion shall be injured; 
and, though I may thrash the priests never so 
soundly, I will avoid casting the slightest reflec- 
tion on the gospel which it is their office to ad- 
minister. 








THE 


FRENCH CHARCOAL-BURNERS, 


ETC. 


(Translated from La Bedolliere. ) 


Tue cooks, professional and others, as well as 
the house-keepers and artisans of Paris, consume 
daily a vast amount of charcoal, without troubling 
themselves much about the origin and fabrica- 
tion of the material they find so indispensable. 
Their care is rather to cconomise it, considering 
its high price, than to concern themselves about 
the source from whence they derive it. We 
shall not follow their example, but on the con- 





trary, endeavour by our investigations to furnish 
them with the means of enlightenment on the | 
subject, whenever they may feel disposed to reap | 
the benefit of our labours. 

It will be necessary first to transport ourselves 
to a distance from town or city, to some secluded 
glade in a forest. We are bound on a dismal 
journey; the rigid soil is clad in an icy coat of 
mail; the cutting wind drifts the snow into fan- 
tastic forms; the hoarse ravens croak in the air; 
and the little twittering birds are foraging in the 
hedges for the few berries that winter has leit 
upon the bushes. Shall we encounter the human | 
form in this desert wilderness? Yes, look! 
yonder is a camp of savages, more resembling a 
settlement of beaversthan of men. There, housed 
in mud walls roofed in with turf and withered | 
branches, and sleeping upon straw, and living | 
upon black bread, potatocs, and water, are the 
sober labourers of the woods. They comprise 
the wood-cutters, splitters, measurers, and saw-_ 
‘ers, as well as the charcoal-burners. | 

We have at present nothing to do with the! 
wood-cutters, who fell fire-wood and pile it in | 
stacks—nor with the splitters, who rend with 
the wedge, and dress with the axe—nor with the 


for ship-building or carpentry. Our business is 
with wood labourers of another class. 

The wood chosen for the manufacture of char- 
coal, mostly a species of willow or poplar, is 
collected by one branch of workmen, and cut 
into appropriate lengths. A second band pile it 
in small heaps, which they term stoves. The 
charcoal-burners then cover each heap with dried 
foliage and clay, set fire to the mass within, and 
watch night and day around the glowing piles. 
In order that carbonization may be complete it 


‘1s necessary to prevent the material in combustion 


from any contact with the atmosphere; and to 


do this effectually continued caution and vigi- 


lance, as well as considerable skilful manage- 
ment, are required. They are but miserably 
paid for this never-ending labour, reeciving 
little more than two francs, or twenty-pence, a 
ton for the process of burning. 

Nevertheless, the charcoal-burner is a merrier 
fellow than one would expect to find thus far 
banished from the world, and doomed to toil at an 
unprofitable profession. In spite of the smallness 


of his gains, he is better remunerated than most 


of his fellow-labourers of the woods; and he can 
afford at times to indulge in a few morsels of lard 
to his black bread, and to moisten it with a modi- 
cum of wine or apocryphal brandy. He has a 
choice collection of songs, and warbles to disguise 
the weariness of his rude labour: 
On Saturday night 
Myself I invite 
‘To visit Jeanette so tidy and tight. 
To open the door she need not be told, 
When she’s in the warm and I in the cold. 


squarers and sawyers, who prepare the timber: Or, perhaps, in preference : 
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Aeon yt) rhs know, There are eleven different sorts of charcoal, 
My darling is pretty and free, chamed after the districts from whence they come. 
The girl of the world for me. F Paris is provisioned by L’Allicr, L’ Au’é, the 
Oh, when I go to see her, Lower Loire and its canals, the U pper Loire, the 
Don't my heart feel quee’er. M: arne, the Upper Marne, the Upper Seine, 


We have no right to be affronted that in these Lure A a Rd Y "The Wa Fae) e, a hey my 
4 c >t ’ 


ngs, composed under the trees, by unlettered | 
songs P i | are moored off the great cross-boom of the Pont 


ets 
poets, 650 NE ‘Marie. The charcoal is sold by the merchants or 
: ee ee ee ee ‘factors upon the ports of La Tournelle, the old 


But whoever has travelled through the depths of Place aux Veaux, La Gréve, L’Ecole des Quatre- 
a forest, between two walls of giant trees, at the Nations, and D’Orsay. That which is brought 
season of wintry fog and mist and hoar- frost, over land can only enter the city at seven speci- 
must remember the sudden accession of pleasure. fied barriers, and is sold at depots situated in the 
he experienced when the sound of the human | Rue D’Aval, faubourg Saint Antoine, and the Rue 
voice reached his ear through the lugubrious | Cisalpine, faubourg du Roule. The indispensable 
silence of the desert. W hen you have left the | agents for the sale of charcoal are, first, the garcons 
abode of civilized man a day’s journey behind | de pelle, or measurers, who are appointed by the 
you, and find yourself surrounded by the primitive prefect of police, at the recommendation of the 
desolation of nature, while wandering alone along merchants, and whose duty it is to measure the 
a path barely distinguishable, the rude song of fuel by the hectolitre, without piling up, and using 
the charcoal-burner, echoing in the distance, ‘is a for the purpose a long shovel of a determinate 
cheerful and welcome reminder of the pleasures shape. Then come the porters with broad shoul- 
of social life. ders, vaulted backs, and beards black and bushy ; 
The god Apollo, besides being the master of the a triangular medal decorates their breasts; they 
muses, was the father of Esculapius; and the stoop beneath the weight of enormous sacks, 
charcoal-burners are not only poets but physicians. which they convey to the retailers, to the coffee- 
Necessity, a good or bad counsellor, according to houses, and to the private residences of their 
circumstances, has taught them to medicate their customers. The police regulates their proceed- 
own maladies; superstition, always more poten-|ings, and recognising the convenience of punc- 
tially influential in proportion as man is isolated tuality, in the delivery of a species of fuel so ex- 
from his fellows, mingles religious formularies | tensively used, says to them, “You shall go 
with their popular therape ‘utic prescriptions. If) straight to your destination, without stopping on 
they wish to dress a sprain, they begin by apos- | your route; and you shall be judged guilty of 
trophising the nerve which they suppose to be | fraud if you are seen coming out of a private house 
affected thus: ‘‘ Nerve, return to thy former state | with your sack not empty. Your business is to 
as God created thee at first, in the name of the | carry charcoal to the market, or to carry it thence 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” | to the houses of the buyers, but you shall keep 
After having repeated these words tlirce times, neither shop nor warehouse.” ‘These porters, 
they apply a compress of oil of olives, three have, therefore, scarcely time to rest their burdens 
whites of eggs, and a handful of flax; and, if the upona bench at the door of a wine-shop, to refresh 
pain is violent, a poultice of grease and warm themselves with a glass. 
wine. Could a doctor manage it better ? The charcoal-porters are divided into bands of 
When a charcoal-burner in the woods has the’ a hundred men each, and each band elects a chief 
tooth-ache, he runs no risk of being ruined by a and a vice- president from among their number. 
dentist ; he takes a new nail, places it in contact Good-fellowship is the easier to maintain among 
with the bad tooth, then drives it into the trunk the members of this democratic fraternity, that 
of a growing oak, and says five Paters and five they are mostly fellow-countrymen, being nearly 
Aves in honour of Saint Apolline. This simple all natives of Auvergne. The immigrants from 
fellow, whose imagination is nourished in the the Puy-de-Dome and the Cantal, almost to a 
solitudes of nature, partakes fully in the popular man devote themselves to this profession. In the 
faith relative to the infallible efficacy of certain | charcoal shops and on board the boats in the 
ceremonies. If in the spring a swarm of bees, river, nothing else is to be heard but the wretched 
deserting the parent hive, alight upon a tree, in Auvergnois jargon, which is a barbarous and un- 
order to) prevent their again taking flight he will intelligible mixture of Latin, Italian, and French. 
sprinkle the ground w ith holy water, consecrated | The retail charcoal-dealer, who keeps an open 
on the day of the Passover, with a bunch of the shop, is an Auvergnat in everything—in language, 
box tree blessed for the purpose on the preceding | habits, manners, and greediness. Like the grocer, 
Sunday. be sells very dearly by retail what he has bought 
The life of the charcoal-burner is more solitary |a bargain by mes Me A a sack of charcoal costs 
than even that of the shepherd. In fact he differs ‘him seven francs, and he will dole it out in small 
not much from a hermit, and rarely approaches | quantities for fourteen. He, sells moreover, tire- 
the dwellings of men, save on a few occasions in | wood, pit-coal, scouring brick, wood-ashes, burnt 
the summer, when he travels with a load of brands, cinders, and in addition to these, filtered 
charcoal to the water side, whence the fruits of | water contained in an immense tank backed by 


his labours are embarked for Paris. one of the walls of his shop. 
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It is to be hoped that his various trades lead 
the charcoal-seller to fortune, which we wish him 


sincerely. 





Over his door you may read in majestic letters : | 
WOOD SOLD BY WEIGHT. 
ECONOMICAL BLOCKS FOR BURNING. 
CLARIFIED WATER. 
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DOMESTIC. boroughs are to be disfranchised and the re- 
ux opening of the debates of the Imperial Par- | presentation transferred to larger constituencies. 


liament has been characterised by a greater unani- 
mity amongst the several parties, and greater 
moderation on the part of the opposition, than is 
usually manifested in those assemblies. The all- 
absorbing question of ‘‘ peace or war,” far from 





stirring up strife amongst the members, has, in 


The propricty of this measure has been made 
manifest by a recent disclosure which is now the 
subject of investigation by a committce of the 
House. It is indeed notorious that the consti- 
tuencies of the Irish boroughs are under the im- 
mediate influence and direction of the Roman 


many respects, united those who were otherwise | Catholic priesthood, and that, consequently, un- 


‘‘ far as the poles asunder ;’’ and whilst exceptions | 
have been taken at the dilatory and ultra-patient | 
spirit of the administration in negotiating with 


the crafty and pre-determined Czar, all, with few 





principled men of straw have, in many instances, 
been returned, who make no scruple of selling 
their votes or their interest for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. 

The affair we have referred to has been made 


exceptions, are agreed that the time is come when | 
no farther reliance can be placed upon his hollow | the subject of a substantive motion by Mr. Isaac 
professions; and that the only alternative left is | Butt, in form of a charge against the Zimes news- 
a vigorous and immediate opposition to his unjust | paper for a breach of privilege. A paragraph 
and gigantic designs. To support this line of appeared in that paper, commenting on speeches 
policy nearly every section of the two houses | delivered at a public meeting at Tuam, by Dr. 
have collectively and almost personally pledged Gray, the editor of the Dublin Freeman, and Mr. 
themselves. And, perhaps, there never was a! Kelly. The Doctor stated that a gentleman 
war proposed to Parliament which called forth | applied to him for advice respecting a contract he 
more unanimity of expression in regard to its| was about to make with an Irish member, for the 
inevitable character than that on the eve of| purchase of a situation of paid guardian, for 
which the country, after thirty-nine years of| which he was to pay the honourable member a 
peace, now finds itself. year’s salary. Dr. Gray told him it was “a take 
In the midst of the labour and anxiety incident | in,” for in five months the office of paid guardian 
to such a state of affairs, the Government has| would be abolished! The gentleman, therefore, 
found time and opportunity to mature and bring| was off the bargain, and the honourable member 
forward those measures of social and political | ‘took nothing by his motion.” 
reform to which, in more peaceful times, they, The other case referred to a paid magistracy, 
had pledged themselves. In spite of the protest | which another honourable member bought, by his 
of the old—‘‘ Tory” and ‘Conservative’ are vote, of a minister of the day, and sold at a 
now obsolete terms, so we will call them the | profit of a thousand pounds! 


“stand-still”’ party, who deprecate the agitation | 
of so exciting a question at a time when the 
country is about to be involved in so serious a 
contest, Lord John Russell has introduced a mea- 


Yet Brutus was an honourable man! 
So are they all—all honourable men ! 


Mr. Butt’s motion for a committee called up 


sure for the reform of Parliament, which, if car- | Mr. Lucas, who hoped the investigation would be 
ried, will sweep away twenty-nine more boroughs, | searching, for the practice was known to have 
extend the representation to several new con-| been carried to a very great extent. We hope so 
stituencies, increase the number of members for | too; and that Mr. Butt, who is a keen lawyer, 
others, and confer the elective franchise upon aj will see that this affair is sifted to the bottom: 
more numerous body of the middle class. _ Mr. Baines has undertaken to grapple with one 
We have reason to be grateful to his lordship of the most ‘ monster” evils of our social system 
for this boon ; but we beg to warn him that he, —the Law of Settlement, which in its present 
must not consider even this a “final measure.” | State is a source of infinite cruelty and hardship, 
The House is still an Augean stable, and will; without the smallest mixture of good. The 


remain so until the constituencies, whether large 
or small, are relieved by the ballot from the pos- 
sibility of undue and aristocratic influence. 

A similar bill is to be introduced for Ireland, 
by Sir John Young, by which seventeen Irish 


illustrations given by the honourable member of 
the evil working of the present law are patent to 
every one who has paid any attention to the 
subject. Undoubtedly, great difficulties stand in 





the way of an alteration; but these will vanish 
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before a resolute and determined effort. The 
alteration of the Poor Law system was a far 
more difficult and dangerous affair, but was tri- 
umphantly carried and worked out. The present 
measure of Mr. Baines we consider as an auxiliary 
improvement, necessary to complete the efficiency 
and abate the stringency of the law of 1832; and 
the favour with which it was received by a large 
majority of the House is creditable both to the 
House itself and to the honourable member who 
brought it forward. 

The affair of the Prince Consort was referred 
to at the opening of Parliament, by Lord Aberdeen 
in the House of Lords, and by Lord John Russell 
in the Commons; and both protested in the 
strongest manner against the charges which have 
so lavishly been made by some of the papers. 
Both denied, in the most emphatic terms, that 
the Prince had in any manner interfered in foreign 
politics, or had infringed upon the laws or con- 
stitution of the country. These assurances were 
at once accepted by both Houses, and not a single 
voice was raised in defence of the charges, or to 
elicit any information on the subject. 

Lord John Russell has again brought the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Oaths before the House of 
Commons, ostensibly for the purpose of relieving | 
the Jews from the penalties they incur in enter- 
ing Parliament without being sworn. We heart- | 
ily wish this measure success; but we fear there 
is still bigotry enough on certain of the benches 
in the House of Lords to neutralize any attempt 
to render the ‘‘Lower House’”’ more free from 
sacerdotal influence and more efficient by the 
admission of clever and honest men, who cannot 
pronounce the ‘‘ Shibboleth ”’ of their party. 

The Lord Chancellor has wielded his heavy axe 
against that scourge of the land, the Ecclesiastical 
Courts; and has moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for removing from those Courts all matrimo- 
nial and all testamentary causes. This is a move 
in the right direction, but it does not go far 
enough. 

Sir F. Kelly has introduced a bill for the better 
prevention of bribery, corruption, and intimidation 
at elections. This is all very well, and we have 
no doubt the honourable member spoke feelingly 
on the subject; but we doubt if any measure 
short of the ballot, and a larger extension of the 
franchise, will put a stop to these ma]-practices ; 
and to these we firmly believe it must come, if 
the House of Commons has any regard to its own 
dignity. The scenes which took place, after the 
last elections, in the committee rooms of the 
House, were disgraceful to its character, as well 
as to that of the delinquent members and their 
constituencies. 

‘‘ He represents them best who takes a bribe ;”’ 
and corruption out of the house produces, as a 
hecessary consequence, corruption within; the 
man who buys his seat, will not scruple to sell 
7 vote ; nor can the people he represents blame 
um. 

The throwing open of the coasting trade to 
ships of all nations, is the culminating point 
of freedom of navigation. This measure has 
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met with no opposition whatever; the necessity 
for it having become as evident as the “sun at 
noon-day.”” Such has been the boundless exten- 
sion of our shipping trade and foreign commerce, 
and ships had become so scarce, in consequence, 
that “‘ Old Tubs’’ have been selling at nearly the 
price per ton of new ships; and freights have 
risen so high as to affect the price of coals, corn, 
and all heavy articles of consumption to an enor- 
mous extent. The quiet acquiescence in this 
measure is one of the proudest triumphs of free 
trade, as a tacit acknowledgment by the oppo- 
nents of the repeal of the Navigation Laws that 
their fears were groundless. 

The superiority of the screw over the paddle- 
wheel in steam navigation on a large scale, has 
been tested and demonstrated by the return of the 
Himalaya screw steamer from Alexandria, which 
made the double voyage in twenty-seven days, in- 
cluding stoppages. The //imalaya is a new ship, 
measuring 3,200 tons, with a steam power of only 
700 horse. With this power she steamed with a 
fair wind from thirteen to fifteen and a half knots 
per hour; and on one day made four hundred 
miles, or sixteen two-third knots per hour! The 
Himalaya \ett the Southampton water on the 20th 
January, touched at Gibraltar and Malta, and 
reached Alexandria on the Ist February—the 
eleventh day from home. She left Alexandria on 
the 4th instant, called again at Malta and Gibral- 
tar, and was laid alongside at Southampton on the 
16th, having passed the Zurine paddle steamer, 
which sailed twenty-five hours before her from 
Alexandria. The urine is of 1200 tons, and 
has a steam power of 400 horse. The superiority 
of both the sailing and steaming qualities of the 
screw vessel have been demonstrated by this ex- 
periment, and we have no doubt that we shall 
find that mode of propelling ships wholly taking 
the place of the paddle-wheel in long sea voyages. 

The departures of Count Brunow, the Russian 
ambassador, from England, and his brother-diplo- 
matist, Mons. Kissilef, from France, have been 
followed by the recall of the English and French 
ambassadors from St. Petersburgh ; and although 
this does not in itself constitute an actual decla- 
ration of war, yet the rejection of the overtures 
of the Emperor of the French by the Emperor of 
Russia, which was received in the French capital 
on the 18th February, was decisive on the ques- 
tion of war. In the meantime, letters have wnt 
received from the adventurous deputation of 
Friends, who had undertaken the journey to 
St. Petersburgh, to beard the bear in his den, and if 
possible, influence him in favour of peace, which, 
although no result had then taken place, inform 
us that there is a general wish for peace, and 
that all the members of the royal family, including 
the heir apparent, Constantine, entertain the 
same sentiments. It would be a curious event in 
history if this unprofessional and unostentatious, 
but hearty, truthful, and sincere effort, by three 
simple Quakers, to enforce their distinctive prin- 
ciples by moral suasion, should suceeed. Certainly, 
if they are not deceived, the general feeling is 
favourable to such a result. 
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The preparations for war are now proceeding 
with the utmost dispatch and upon an extensive 
scale; larger, however, in the naval than in the 
military de ent. At Portsmouth, all is bustle 
and activity ; a large fleet having assembled there 
for the purpose of receiving the complement of 
men and stores, preparatory to the departure of 
the vessels to their several destinations. Several 
have already been dispatched to the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea; and it is expected that upon the 
breaking up of the ice in the Baltic, and the libe- | 
ration of the Russian fleet at Cronstadt, we shall | 
have a flect in that sea powerful enough to meet | 
them. 

The apprehensions entertained that a scarcity | 
of hands for manning the navy would be felt, | 
appear to have been groundless. Men are pouring | 
in from all quarters, both raw landsmen and | 
seamen; whilst the coast-guard is furnishing ad- | 
mirable nuclei for bringing the raw recruits into | 
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COLONIAL. 
The news from India the past month is unim- 
portant. At Madras, in consequence of a want 
of rain, there had been a partial failure of the 
crops, and a famine was apprehended. Affairs in 
Burmah remained in much the same state, but 
the British were in expectation of an attack as 
soon as the season was favourable. -The Burmese 
Government was said to be collecting a large force 
for that purpose. 
Captain Lalber, the deputy-commissioner at 
Prome, has been assassinated in his tent whilst 
asleep, by some natives dressed as women, who 
retired some hours before the murder was dis- 
covered, and have not been taken. He was a 
very useful man, well acquainted with the customs 
and languages of the East, and his loss will be 
much felt. 
Affairs in Australia are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Melbourne is improving rapidly, gold con- 


practice, being distributed amongst those vessels | tinuing to flow in in large quantities; the amount 
where the latter are the most numerous. Both at | received from the 24th September to the 26th 
the British and Irish ports, naval officers are' November being 403,000 ounces, representing 


a 


beating up for volunteers with great success. 

In the military department, a spirit has been 
evinced amounting almost to chivalric enthu- 
siasm. ‘The departure of the Fusilier Guards from 
Windsor, the Coldstream from St. George’s Bar- 
racks, and the Grenadiers from the Tower, pro- 


duced a scene of excitement such as has never 


been witnessed by the present generation. Multi- 
tudes assembled in the several localities to take a 
farewell of these brave fellows, and cheer them 
on in their perilous career. At the first-men- 
tioned place, the whole of the Eton boys, headed 
by their masters, with a large body of the towns- 


people, awaited the Fusiliers at the railway sta- | 
with three-times-three 


tion, and saluted them 
hearty cheers, which were responded to by the 
men after the train began to move forward. 

The completing of the several regiments to their 
full number of men was effected with great ease, 
if we except the 93d Highlanders, with which a 
difficulty is experienced on account of the kilt, 
which is no favourite with the Southerners; only 
eleven men volunteered from the other regiments 
into it. The order for volunteering into the 
others was received on the parade-ground at 


Chatham, on Saturday, with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by the troops, and the required number was 


quickly made up, with the above exception. The 
first destination of the troops is Malta, where 
already a large force is assembled; which, with 


the present embarkations, will form a corps of 


20,000 British soldiers, in the highest state both 
of health and discipline; with forty guns well- 
horsed. The chief command of this force will be 
given to Lord Raglan, under whom will be Colonels 
Bentinck and Eyre. 

It is said that the Fusilier Guards from 


Windsor are to proceed, by invitation from Na-. 


leon, to Paris, there to join the Imperial Guards 
intended for service in Turkey, and to partake 
with them of a grand entertainment in the French 
capital previous to embarkation. , 





-upwards of a million and a half sterling. An 
electric telegraph was in full operation between 
Melbourne and Williamstown. ‘The markets were 
_well supplied with provisions. 

| At Victoria, labour was very scarce, and wages 
enormously high. The class of labourers soon 
‘rise and merge into that of employers when in- 
_dustrious, so that the labour market receives no 
accessions from the settlers, and must depend 
‘upon immigration for a supply. 

Apprehensions have been excited by the French 
having taken possession of the New Caledonia 
group of islands, although, by discovery and 
priority of possession, they belong to the British 
crown. ‘This affair will probably be noticed in 
Parliament; the occupation of this group by the 
French giving them the power, in case of war, of 
annoying our Australian trade. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the affair of the 
Orange Sovereignty was still exciting a good deal 
of apprehension and ill feeling A deputation 
has been sent from the colonists to endeavour to 
prevail on the Home Government not to abandon 
the territory, and to represent the impolicy of 
such a step. 


FOREIGN. 

In France the same activity in preparing for war 
prevails asin England. Sixty thousand French 
troops are to be sent to Constantinople, there, it 
is said, to form an encampment for the protection 
of the Turkish Capital. The French army is 
to be made up to 1,200,000 men, in a few months, 
to meet any contingencies that may occur. In 
the naval department, also, preparations are in 
progress on a large scale; and the French navy 
will soon receive several additions of new ships 
of war. 

The Emperor of the French has sent an auto- 


graph letter to the Emperor of Russia, setting 
forth the true state of the ‘“ Eastern question,” 
and urging him to prevent the necessity of war 
by proclaiming an armistice, evacuating the 
Principalities, and negotiating a peace with the 





Sultan direct, subject, however, in its conditions, 
to the approval of the Western Powers, a propo- | 
sition which the Czar has rejected. 

No hostile demonstrations have taken place | 
in the Principalities the last month. The Turks | 
are strengthening their position at Kalafat, and | 
the reported design of Gortschakoff upon that | 
place has not yet been attempted. 
hand, the Russian general is concentrating his 
forces at Bucharest, and its neighbourhood, 
where it is probable he will wait until the 
spring, when fresh masses of troops will be 
poured into Wallachia, and an attempt will be 
made to strike a decisive blow. By that time, 
however, the French and English troops will 
have arrived on the scene of action, and in con- 
junction with the combined fleets will be able | 
to cause a diversion that may decide the affair 
in a different way. 

Notwithstanding the presence of the combined 
fleet in the Black | Sea, it is said that the Russian 
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Count Orloff did not succeed in his mission to 


Vienna ; and the Emperor of Austria would not 


even pledge himself to neutrality; adhering to 
his alliance with the Western Powers, and de- 
claring that the crossing of the Danube by the 
Russian troops would be considered a hostile 
movement towards Austria. 

Foreigners are leaving the Russian territories 
in great numbers, and the Turkish consuls 
throughout the country have resigned, war being 
considered inevitable. The Russian Government 
is about to raise a forced loan. Vast bodies of 
troops are marching for the Principalities, where 
the army would soon amount to 200,000 men 
It will doubtless be the aim of the Czar to send 
large masses of troops in order, if possible, to 
overwhelm the Turks by numbers without regard 
These already 
amount to 35,000 men, nearly 25 per cent. of the 
entire number of the army in Wallachia. 

The United States population appears to have 


fleet has been attempting a similar affair to that | received a most valuable addition in the person of 
at Sinope. The scene of action this time was/|the escaped Irish convict John Mitchell. That 
a a Turkish port, which was bombarded | worthy distributor of vitriol and glass bottles ex- 

- five Russian ships, which, however, were |traordinary to the army, has, in his paper, the 
ie off, with a loss of 3, 000 men killed and | Citizen, denied that “it is a crime or even a pec- 


wounded. This report wants confirmation. 

In the East, the Turks are strengthening them- 
selves by fresh accessions of troops and stores. 
Schamy] is still in the field, and heads a large body 
of warriors, with the view of attacking the Rus- 





sian fortresses, in the Kouban and Kaburda. 


cadillo to be a slaveholder,”’ and expresses a wish 
that ‘‘ he had a good plantation well stocked with 
negroes in Alabama!!” His paper is avowedly 
“ the supporter of human rights, and the champion 
of freedom!” 
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France before the Revolution ; , Priests, Infidels, 
and Huguenots, in the Reign “of Louis XV. By 
l.. F. Buxcexer. In two volumes. Edinburgh: 
IT’. Constable and Co. London: Hamilton and 


Adams. 1854. 





AccorpineG to the opinion of a competent judge, | 


there has been no historical fiction, the work of 
martyrs, and the horrible punishments they en- 


dured. 


a French writer within the last fifty years, com- 
parable to this most remarkable and ,instructive 
performance. As a picture of society and man- 
ners in France, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, it is by far the most comprehensive in 
scope, and most minute in detail, that has ever 
been attempted, while at the same time its fidelity 
is not to be questioned, as the author has evi- 
dently invented nothing but the plot and ma- 
omy ‘ry of his romance, the materials of which 
‘ for the most part well-known facts, whose 
vitheitiaite may be proved by the corroborating 
testimony of the records of the time. The story 
is as engrossing as a romance by Sue or Dumas, 
and a thousand-fold more interesting from the 
truth and value of its delineations. “The reader 
is introduced to the corrupt Court of Louis XV., 
to the scandalous and pitiful scenes of his private 


life—the strife between remorse of conscience 
and sensual desire—to the cabinet of Richelieu, 
and the boudoir of Madame de Pompadour—to 
the Infidel conclaves of the Encyclopedists, and 
the despicable intrigues of the priesthood—to 
the desert congregations of the persecuted Hugue- 
nots, the noble constancy and devotion of their 


The policy, such as it was, of the period 
becomes transparent through the significant events 
here passed in review; and the dark shadow of 
the coming doom which overwhelmed France in 
the following reign already broods over the land. 
For this reason these volumes possess a really 
historical value, and their great popularity may 
be partly attributed to this cause. This is the 
third translation into English which has appeared; 
it is exceedingly well done, and if it be ¢ 

able with any fault, it is a too literal fidelity to 
the phraseology of the original, in preference to 
an exchange of English for French idioms—a 
fault which few will be disposed to complain of, 
as it testifies to the care taken by the translator 
not to deviate from his author. The volumes 
are well printed, substantially got up, and pub- 
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lished at a more moderate price than either of 
the preceding editions. 


Indications of Instinct. By T. L. Kemp, M.D. (Tra- 
vellers’ Library, 54). London: Longman and 
Co. 1854. 


Tue revelations contained in this curious little 
treatise on the subject of instinct, will strike with 
surprise and wonder even many of those who have 
been accustomed to think themselves well inform- 
ed respecting it. The work treats on the instincts 
of plants—of animals lower than insects—of insects 
—of reptiles and fishes—of the reasoning powers 
of the higher animals—and of the instinctive be- 
liefs of man. As might be predicated from such 
an arrangement, it isnot a mere collection of facts 
deduced from observation; but a practical argu- 
ment in separate links, leading to a philosophical 
conclusion. The author, in justice to himself, 
shall be allowed to state his own argument :— 


Ages azo, it pleased an All-powerful Being to call into 
existence this matter that is cognizable by our senses. 
What endowments he at first conferred upon it, it is im- 
possible to discover; but at one period he made it subject 
to the laws of gravitation, to which laws a great portion 
of it are still liable. Subsequently, he bestowed upon 
the diiferent elements of it those extraordinary chemical 
aflinities which, after a study of nature for two thou 
sand years, man is now beginning to discern, and which 
chemical affinities still regulate the greater part of the 
unions that yet oceur. After this it would seem to have 
been a part of His will to make various portions of matter 
unite so as to form organized beings, subject to the laws 
of vitality and instinct. When we come to the higher of. 
these, we behold the operation of a new element—reason, 
which is supplementary to instinct in producing and | 
causing motion. Then, leaving the animals, we come to | 
a new being, man, connected in some mysterious manner 
with matter, but who is not under the control of instinct, | 
but of reason, and who produces, by means of that | 
reason, not only physical movements, but mental abstrac- | 
tions; and who, moreover, instinctively believes, when | 
told, in God and another state of being. And as we see 
in merely vitalized beings, that the instinctive desire to 
attain an end invariably concludes in that end being at- 
tained, so also, the instinctive beliefs of man will un- 
questionably be realized. ‘That this will be so, may be 
learned from another and a higher source, but still it is 





limned for the sole purposes of example and ad- 
monition. Readers unaccustomed to the author's 
habits of composition, whether for the pulpit or 
the press, will be startled at the number of scrip- 
tural phrases which they will here meet with in 
every paragraph. It.was always so with Mr. 
Jay, whether he spoke or wrote; he drew his 
vocabulary from the Bible, and his conversation 
often abounded in phrases and idioms from the 
same source. If it be true that “‘ bonus texrtuarius 
bonus theologus est,” William Jay was the best 
theologian England has produced. He could 
state a long argument in Scripture language when 
he chose,—and often did so in a manner astonish- 
ingly striking and impressive. 





The Political Annual and Reformer’s Hand-Look for 
1854. London: Cockshaw. 


A very useful little manual is this, containing 
the political history of the past year carefully and 
cleverly epitomized, besides much collateral in- 
formation of great use. Among the various 
articles, all excellent, we would refer the reader 
to “* The Reformer’s Electoral Table,’’ a document 
which alone is worth more than the shilling 
charged for the whole, and which, in so complete 
a form, can be obtained nowhere else. ‘The paper 
on the New Reform Bill should be read by all re- 
formers at the present juncture; and we cannot 
do them a greater service than in recommending 





_to their notice this pithy little volume, by the aid 


of which they will be enabled intelligently to 


watch the progress of public affairs during the 


year upon which we have just entered. 





Chatiments. Par Vicrorn Hugo. Geneve et New 


York. 1855. 


Victor Hvuco has sworn undying enmity to the 


Emperor of the French. His hatred against the 
forsworn and blood-stained usurper is deadly as 
death and as lively as genius, which never slum- 
_bers. It is a religion to whose observances he 


the legitimate deduction from the study of that phy sical | has devoted every faculty of mind and body, and 
seience which is so often thought to oppose revelation,| whose rites are all sacraments. Like the Car- 
and is from time to time set up to oppose it. And thus mis , is vowe ilitw i 
it is that from that apparent darkness proceeds ie | aie “a 9 he is vowed to hostility to his 
that faith springs out of doubt, and that, to use the words | ast reat ’ Ls tw o-edged sword is his poctic 
of the old Hebrew warrior, “ out of the eater there came | lyre, With which he deals mortal blows against 
forth meat.” all and sundry who have abetted usurpation, as 
| well as against him, their head and chief, who has 
By Wy.| Teaped the profit of it. These compositions are 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. | what they are justly termed—Chastisements ‘ 
/under which many a galled jade will wince. We 
c extract one complimentary stave to Napoleon the 
Nerarty fifty years ago Mr. Jay delivered these | Little—it is milk-and-water compared to some of 
lectures to his congregation at Bath. To prepare ‘them, 
them for and conduct them through the press was 
the last literary labour of his life, and he died 
shortly after the final sheet had left his hands. 
They bear in every paragragh the evidences of 
his peculiar mode of thinking and style of expres- 
sion. ‘There is nothing very profound about them, 





Lectures on Female Scripture Characters. 
niaM Jay. London: 
L854. 


Quand leunuque regnait a cété du Cesar, 
Quand Tibére, et Caius, et Neron, sous leur char 
Foulaient Rome, plus morte, helas! que Babylone, 
Le poéte saisit ces bourreeux sur leur tréne; 

La muse entre deux vers, tout vivanis, les scia. 
Toi, faux prince, cousin du Lléme Hortensia, 
Hidalgo par ta femme, amiral par ta mére, 

Tu régnes par Decembre et tu vis sur Brumaire, 
Mais la muse t's pris; et maintenant, c'est bien, 
Tu tressailles aux mains du sombre historien, 


and on the other hand there is not a single trait 
of mediocrity ; the characters are sketched with 
a masterly pencil, yet they are but sketches'| 
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Pourtant, quoique tremblant sous la verge lyrique, 
Tu dis dans ton orgueil :—je vais étre historique.— 
Non, coquin! le charnier des rois t'est interdit ; 
Non, tu n’entreras point dans l'histoire, bandit! 
Haillon humain, hibou déplumeé, béte morte, 

Tu resteras dehors et cloué sur la porte. 


A mutilated edition of this volume has been pub- 
lished at Brussels—we have it here in its integrity. 
The author reserves to himself the right of trans- 
lation—which spares us the trouble of rendering 
the above extract into English. 


Biographies Bonapartistes. Par J. Pu. Berseav. 
Londres: 50}, Great Queen-street. 1853. 


We have here a series of biographical sketches, 
not very panegyrical, the subjects of which are 
the personal friends and political tools of Louis | 
Napoleon—Persigny, Saint Arnaud, Morny, Mag- 
nan, and the whole lot of traitors and blackguards 
who sold themselves to do the devil’s dirty work 
for the sake of the devil’s pay. The antecedents 
of some of them as given here are amusing enough 
—showing what sort of material it is which a 
scoundrel makes use of when he steals a throne. 


dl 





The Russians of the South. By Surriey Brooks. 
London: Longman and Co. (Travellers’ Library, | 
53.) ITS54. 

AyyrHine authentic. on the subject of Russia is| 
welcome at the present time. Mr. Brooks has | 
travelled through the districts he describes, and 
has made good use both of his eyes and his 
faculties of specch in obtaining useful and valua- 
ble information. His details on the corn supply 
are novel and interesting, and his descriptions of 
different localities enable us to realise the scenes 
he visits more forcibly than we always can from 
the reports of travellers. On the subject of the | 
Russian army, the author intimates that, by the 
last return, it consisted of 1,200,000 men—an 
irresistible force if it were effectually organised 
and officered, and could by possibility be concen- 
trated. The army is composed of serfs, who are 
not drafted into it by lot, but chosen by their 
proprietors, who thus make the levy an instrument 
of punishment, and sometimes a means of the 
foulest injustice and oppression. 

The serf who has offended his owner to a degree for 
which the punishment permitted to the latter offers no 
adequate vengeance, or the serf who has an inconvenient 
claim upon his owner, will not feel anything like sur- 
prise—will feel nothing but dismay—at being pointed 
out for the levy; and subordinate agencies are so fre- 
quently at work in these cases, that they are even made 
the subject of jests in certain quarters. The serf has 
viven private offence to the exacting intendant, the 
extortionate steward, or to some fellow steward, who 
may be under the purchased patronage of the latter. 
Hlis way to glory is marked out for him; the lord, if 
present, knows nothing about him, but has nothing to 
oppose to the representation of his servant. The un- 
happy man is dragged from his home, his wife, his 
children; one half of his head is shaved from back to 
front; he is riveted up in heavy chains with the gang of 
a comrades, and away he is marched to the military 
depot. 


Sometimes it is far worse than this. The lord, 





or the steward, or some influential servant, will 
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take a fancy to a pretty serf-wife; and if it hap- 
pens, as it sometimes does, that neither husband 
nor wife will come to a convenient arrangement, 
the levy, when the order comes round, settles alt 
that, by removing the refractory husband into the 
army, and out of the way of the seducer.- Mr. 
Brooks, like many other travellers, found great 
difficulty both in getting into Russia, and in 
getting out of it. He tells the story of his 
exodus with much cool and quiet humour, and, 
if all be as he represents it, must have exercised 
an amount of patience of which the patriarch of 
Uz need not have been ashamed. He gives a 
curious trait with regard to the censorship on 
books admitted into Russia. It appears that all 
Swedish works are precluded from admission by 
the southern border, from the simple fact that 
there is not a single member of the censorship 
who knows anything of the language ; and, by 
way of effectually excluding everything immoral, 
they admit nothing which they do not under- 
stand—so that the lyrics of Jenny Lind and the 
novels of Miss Bremer are tabooed to the southern 
Russians. 


Doctors’ Commons Unveiled; its Secrets and Abuses 
Disclosed, de. By C. Coxnynonam, LL.D. Lon- 
don: Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 1854. 

Ir would be possible to make out a much stronger 

case against the practice of Doctors’ Commons 


‘than the author of this pamphlet has done. Many 


annoying abuses are passed over by him, and many 
defenceless ‘points left unmassailed. But he is a 
friendly opponent, not a determined foe, and 
pleads strenuously and powerfully for the reform 
of an institution which less considerate writers 
would abolish altogether. He would abolish only 
three glaring abuses, namely, the ‘“‘sinecure fee’ 
which the proctor charges over and above the 
stamp duty, and which, in some cases, amounts to 
as much as sixty guineas; secondly, the fee for 
‘‘ engrossing, registering, and collating”’ the will, 
which is often enormous, from the fact that the 
proctor makes four hundred per cent. profit upon 
the registrar’s charge for engrossing; and thirdly, 
the monopoly by which the thirty-four senior 
proctors engross to themselves all the profits and 
pickings which successive generations of them 
have done their best to render so agreeable to 
themselves and so intolerable to the public. The 
remedies which he suggests appear to have the 
recommendation of practicability; but we have 
not space to quote them here. We can commend 
this pamphlet to the reader who would be tho- 
roughly informed on the subject, as one written 
in an earnest and temperate spirit, to accomplish 
a definite and worthy object. 


— 


Injustice to Scotland Exposed; in a Letter to the 
Scottish Representatives of the House of Commons. 
By RK. Curistiz, Esq. Edinburgh: Constable 
and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
1854. 


Mucu of the argument contained in this pamphlet 
has already been stated in the columns of this 
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magazine, in papers lately published under the 
title of “Justice to Scotland.” Mr. Christie con- 
fines himself principally to such facts as figures 
illustrate ; and he makes out a case which needs 
and could derive no support from rhetoric : wind- | 
ing up with a statement of the mean and unmanly 
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is the mainspring of his zeal. We want a liberal 
system of education, not gratuitous for those who 
can afford to pay, but yet available to all—and in 
all probability we should have had it ere now, 
had not mistaken religious zeal, and something 


still worse, stood in the path of progress. 


transaction of the Treasury Lords in reference to 
the Edinburgh House of Refuge for the Destitute. 








Nos. If. and III. 
Blackwood and 


The Mystery Unveiled ; or, Popery as its Dogmas and | 1854. 
Pretensions appear in the Light of Reason, the | [yyy numbers contain an astonishing amount of 
Bible, and History. By the Rev. James BELL. | scientific information upon common subjects. 
Edinburgh : Paton and Ritchie. London: Ha- | The work of which they form a part will be, when 

miltou, Adams, and Co. 1554. , : ; : 
: _. |completed, the most practically useful volume 
Tue object of Mr. Bell is to identify Popery with| which has ever appeared upon subjects with 
Antichrist —with ‘‘the beast that made war which every man ought to be acquainted. All 
against the saints, and prevailed against them.” | .jould read it and refer to it, until the knowledge 
The same thing has been attempted and accom- | jt imparts is as familiar as are already the matters 
plished, to the satisfaction of Protestants at least, | of which it treats. Such knowledge is calculated 
a hundred times within the last three years. ‘not only to increase our personal comforts and 
volume of six hundred pages upon this subject abridge our expenses, but to give an impetus to 
comes at this moment rather late into the field, experiment and invention, and to lead to results 
the strife being for the time well nigh over, and | of the highest importance. 
both parties, as if by mutual consent, directing | 
their energies to objects less openly aggressive. | 
In the collection of evidence against the Church | 
of Rome, the writer has shown much persevering | 
industry, and has tested the dogmas and preten- | Taesecharming compositions have already received 
sions of that Church by the truth of Scripture, in | their well-merited meed of praise in this magazine. 
a spirit which his admirers will praise as soundly | They will be read with pleasure by every enthu- 
Protestant, and his adversaries stigmatise as) siast for the beautiful and true, by all admirers of 
unphilosophical. His volume, which contains |lofcy thought and eloquent language. They are 
little novelty, will be offensive, and therefore not a graceful and honourable testimony to the genius 
convincing, to Roman Catholics, but will prove | and intellect of our time, and raise their author 
acceptable to his own congregation, and to all con- | to the dignity of a compeer with the subjects of 
gregations and readers who regard the Bible as| his pen. 

the rule of their faith. | 


The Chemistry of Common Life. 
By J. F. W. Jounstox, M.A. 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








By the Rev. J. W. Lester, B.A. Third 
London: Longman and Co. 1853. 


Criticisms. 
Edition. 


| The Tent and the Altar; or, Sketehes from Patriarchal 
The Case of the Manchester Educationists. Part II. | Life. By the Rev. Joux Cumnine, D.D.,F.R.S.E. 
A Review of the Evidence taken before a Com-| London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 
mittee of the House of Commons in relation to a 
Scheme of Secular Education. By Jonxn Howarp 
Histon. London: J. Snow. 1854. 





We feel inclined to designate these simple com- 
positions from a masterly hand as a series of 
Religious Pastorals—not as poems exactly, but 


ApmittineG, what cannot be denied, that in this 
his second pamphlet on the subject, Mr. Hinton) 
has strengthened his case as against the pro- 
moters of the secular scheme, it is by no means 
clear to us that voluntaryism has profited much_ 
by his advocacy. We have no fault to find with 
the amount of work which the voluntary system | 
has done, looking to the length of time it has. 
been in operation ; but we object that the work is | 
abominably ill done. In discharging a debt due 
to a certain portion of society, it is not very cre- 
ditable to pay only a farthing in the pound—and 
perhaps that is about as much as the poor man’s 
child, who is educated by voluntary exertions, gets 
of the sum which he has a claim to. We object 
further that voluntaryism leaves the poor child to 
undergo the penalty of the parent’s indifference, | 


as yet containing much of the poetical element. 
They carry us back to the patriarchal times, 
when priest, prophet, and ruler, were united in 


one person, and he a keeper of flocks, a dweller 


in tents, a companion of angels, a friend of God. 


They treat of the patriarchal period, and of hu- 
man life under the government of a pure theocracy, 


and they show us that human nature and the 


heart of man are alike in all times, and under 
all circumstances—ever prone to wander from 


what is divine, to a low and miserable self-seek- 
ing. In turning the history of these long past 


years to a present use, the writer has a wide 
field before him, and he travels over it like one 
well used to the soil, plucking an antidote for 
the sorrows and temptations of to-day, and guid- 


ance for the morrow, from cbedience wrought, 


from which a national system would rescue him, | and discipline endured, while the world was yet 
and that it sends the indigent poor of this young. Whatever be his subject, Dr. Cumming 
country to solicit as alms that which the poor of is never unmindful of the exigencies of the present 
other countries receive as a mght. The voluntary | hour, and to them he reverts instinctively, when- 
prefers proselyting to educating, and that in fact!ever an opportunity occurs (and they are con- 





stantly occurring) for enforcing a practical ad- 
monition by the topic under notice. Thus, when 
Jacob is described as beginning his obedience to 
God, by reforming what was wrong in his house, 
“J feel,” says he, 


I feel in these days, as I never thought before, that 
no common wisdom inspired Knox, the Scotch Reformer. 
He swept out the last remains of Popish superstition, 
no channels were left for its reflux, and in the Church 
he was blessed of God to reform, whatever be its faults, 
there is neither a Puseyite sermon, nor a Popish nite, 
nor a Tridentine dogma of any sort or shape. It may 
be true that he used a rude hand, that he swept the 
house with unsparing severity; but after three hundred 
years we bezin to discover that he was right, and that 
if contemporaneous 
what he did in Scotland, we should not have to deplore 
empennes men passing over every day to the Church of 
Rome, and sermons preached, and ministers appointed, 


the honesty of Roman Catholic superstition. 


The following is a powerful and characteristic 
passage, and worth remembering for its reflective 
wisdom :— 


If some one’s past life were placed before me in all its 
details, and I were allowed to put a pin-point in some 
erevice in that past biography, the whole future would 
have been entirely altered. 
a corner that the 
took place; 
that the greatest event of your history happened; it | 
was on the slightest contingency, that was scarcely | 
worth noticing, that there depended the fact whether 
you should be that husband, wife, son, daughter, master, 
rich man, wise man, or great man. Incidents antl oc- 
eurrences, that the world calls so, are the proofs and the 
evidences of providential governance; and the man that 
sees them not is blind, and he who sees not God in 
them is atheistic. 


pub- 


The discourses in this volume, which is 


lished as a companion to ‘* The Church before the |expositor, and friend,” 
but they do| bered, that we cannot at this moment recollect a 
| single one among the orthodox writers of the day 


Flood,” are twenty-two in number ; 
not exhaust the subject, which will be resumed in 
a supplementary work. 





A Pen and Ink Panorama of New ea 
CornxeLivs Maturews. New York: . 
1853. . 


a By 
Taylor. | 


Tuts is a rantipole and rather helter-skelter de- 
scription of the city of New York, intended, we 
should imagine, for the exclusive delectation of 
the natives, inasmuch as it abounds with local 
terms and references unintelligible to strangers, 
and utterly fails, moreover, to give a stranger the 
slightest idea of the great American capital. The 
author is lively enough, and writes in first-rate 
spirits, but the wit and. humour are of the machine- 
made order, such as the stock writers, who are 
not plagued with a genius for that kind of thing, 
always exude at so much per column when the 
demand happens to be brisk. The “ great” 
Barnum comes into his canvas, and is depictured 
with such an odd admixture of colours, that we 
are at a loss to conceive whether he is held up to 
admiration or ridicule. We quote the following 
description of a well-known street in New York, 
as one of the most amusing samples of the author's 
style and descriptive talent :— 
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If you were asked through what street in New York, 
in a given time, the greatest number of dirty shirts 
passed, we think the chances are ten to one you would 
name Chatham; and yet, strangely enough, this very 
street has been selected as the stronghold and entrench- 
ment of the linendrapers. With their great transparent 
windows, equipped with endless relays of new shirts, 
staring forth with fresh pearl buttons, they are a perpe- 
tual reproach to travellers in that street, and seem to be 
saying to them constantly, “ Go home, my poor fellow, 
and put on a clean shirt!” where, perhaps, there is no 
shirt to be had to put on. But Chatham-street rallies 
characteristically on the other side of the way; for it is 
there that the Old Clo’ has pitched his paradise; it is 
there that to be shorn of their buttons, to have a small 
rent in the back, to be out of colour, is no objection in a 
coat or other garment, not the least; but rather com- 
mends it, connecting it by secret association with the an- 
tiquity and long descended history of their own race, . . . 
It is there that the Jewry-men did take to marching, even 


like the men of Gilgal before Jericho, up and down the 
ae practices restored, that have all the venom without | 


walk, and seizing by violence the men from the far 
countries, hauled them within their fastnesses, and there 


_impressed them, whether they would or no, in garments 


of the strangest make, dimensions, and fitness. 


It was upon the turning of | 
most momentous event of your ‘life | 
it was upon the most accidental encounter | 











This 
street, reader, was in the old times of this island, a war- 
path of Manhattan Indians to the west. Civilization hath 
not affected it greatly. The old red men scalped their 
enemies, the Chatham clo’ men skin theirs. So little 
difference have two hundred years in changing the cha- 
racter of mankind. 


The Youthful Inquirer Counselled and Encouraged. 
By H. N. Barnerr. London: W. Freeman. 1853. 


Tue distinguishing characteristic of this little 
volume is its remarkable unlikeness to all other 
works, little or big, which have been put forth 
with the same pretensions. Much as it is always 
to be desired that the religious teacher, who 
undertakes to direct others in their search after 
truth, should himself be entirely free from pre- 
judice, yet is the spectacle so rare of a “‘ guide, 
thus blessedly disencum- 


whom we could conscientiously declare to be so. 
Ministers of churches write and preach continu- 
ally as though truth were no longer a thing to 
be sought for diligently and won ‘by every man 
for himself, but something already gathered and 
garnered up in their own keeping, and enshrined 
in a set of venerable dogmas, which it is their 
profitable privilege to dispense and to expounu. 
Mr. Barnett has changed all that. Instead of 
trammelling thought and smothering inquiry, and 
hedging in the neophy te with prickles on this 
side and spikes on that, carefully narrowing the 
passage till it ends in a funnel, discharging its 
contents at the door of this church or yonder 
chapel, he would leave both free and unfettered 
as the winds of heaven, in order that a man’s 
creed may result from his own honest convictions. 
All he demands, on the part of the inquirer, are 
earnestness and integrity of purpose ; and he will 
limit his search in no single direction, but leave 
him to weigh the testimony of friends and foes, 
and draw his own conclusions. Truth herself 
demands this trial—is, indeed, always sufficiently 
obstinate to refuse surrender to any other kind 


of process; and in matters of science, art, or 


discovery, no man dreams of employing any other. 
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But in religion, forsooth, according to the asser- 
tion of its ministers, such a process is a folly and 
a crime; and we must follow our spiritual 
advisers just where they choose to lead us, and 
no farther, blinking at one difficulty, blind to 
another, and piously distrustful of our individual 
ability to deal with any one of them. Such has 
been the law; and because it agreed but too well 
with the natural indolence of mankind, priest- 
craft has triumphed over the intellect, the reason, 
and the common sense of the world; and religious 
communities have become, what many of them 
yet remain, dismal sinks of bigotry and formalism, 
somnolently quiescent during the best part of 
their dull existence, and only roused into life and 
action when their rest is disturbed by the un- 
wonted aggression of some free and independent 
mind who shall dare to step out of the prescribed 
and beaten path. “But,” says Mr. Barnett, 
“‘when the people shall ask for themselves ‘What 
is truth?’ priestcraft will die of starvation.” 
Amen. And it is to aid in bringing about this 
desirable consummation, and to assist, if it may 
be, in the obsequies of the veritable dragon who 
has been murdering miserable humanity for thou- 
sands of years, that this book has been written. 
We have not space to state the writer’s argument, 
and we might be thought to step out of our way 
were we to do so; but we shall allow him, in a 
few brief extracts, to speak for himself, and 
leave his book to the candid consideration of our 
readers. 


To reject the results of their researches [who do not 
regard the Bible as an inspired book) is to lay claim 
to personal infallibility, and to elevate the Bible to a 

destal of unnatural authority, which every sensible 
man will feel himself bound by the pre-existing laws of 
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admit the possibility of its being rejected for want of 
evidence. 


These views may be thought rather latitudinarian 
by some, but the question is, Are they just? 
We believe they are. Let us proceed to a second 
extract :— 


Maintain your right to form your own opinions invio 
late! Sign no creeds. Subscribe no articles. Bow to 
no'council. If your minister asks you, as a condition of 
his acknowledgment of your religious character, what 
opinions you hold, tell him that is a matter between you 
and God, and with which you must forbid him or any- 





body to interfere. If a Church says, “You must believe 
this or that, or we must expel you;” say boldly to them, 
“You shall not expel me; I withdraw.” Be ever mind. 
ful that your spiritual safety and honour do not depend 
/upon any ecclesiastical association. Ever be courteous, 
| but be ever faithful. Be ready to co-operate with any 
| for God's and for man’s sake; but never sacrifice your 
\freedom. “Let no man take thy crown.” ‘To pursue 
this course will require some nerve, may entail some 
sacrifices, and will provoke much ill opinion. But be 
| easy on these matters. Courage will come to the devout. 
| Self-denial is the highest form of self-indulgence. Pub- 
lic opinion cannot conirol destiny. Goodness will be 
loved. Greatness—even though it be only of temper— 
will be respected. Fidelity will bring peace. Hard 
names will be uttered with the very hoarseness of malice; 
‘but hard names mean nothing and cannot hurt you. 
| Take these things smoothly, in good temper, and with 
‘much fear of God, and you will put your denouncers 
to shame. “JLatitudinarianism/” they will say. Ask 
‘them, “What then?” “Infidelity!” they will shout. 
/ Smile, and say, “Well, what then?” ‘Damnation !” 
| they will growl. Still smile, and say, * Very well, what 
then?” Voor things they can go no further! 





One more extract, and we have done. 


The mistake which, it seems to me, underlies all the 
more popular and organised forms of Christian advocacy, 
is the association of moral safety with particular theolo- 

‘gical conclusions. (Gloomy ideas of the future life—a 





his spiritual nature solemnly and religiously to despise. | rigid and severe interpretation of the probationary cha- 
.... “Infidelity,” throughout the Christian Church, is | racter of the present life—limited and partial notions of 
regarded as a great social iniquity—is denounced as a/ the law of retribution—a totally material and- selfish 
crime, like falsehood, drunkenness, or adultery. If aj view of “ salvation "—all these misconceptions of facts, 
man, however pure his life, however generous his dispo- | which are indisputable in themselves, and misapplications 
sition, after anxious investigation, shall arrive at the con-/| of solicitudes that in themselves are righteous, neces- 
clusion that the doctrine of inspiration is a delusion, and, sarily result in representing God either as the most 
that miracles are impossible, and on this ground shall | capricious of all beings, or else as the slave of innume- 
proclaim his distrust of the Bible, he will be scowled at | rable petty regulations by which he has declared his 
as a thief would be. The civilities of life are super- | empire to be governed, and from which, though they are 
ciliously withheld from him. In acts of usefulness,in the | far beneath the dignity of the human mind, to say 
haunts of literature, in the enterprises of philanthropy, | nothing of the honour of an infinite ruler, there can be 


on the political platform, and often even at the marts of The Church of Rome has its 
commerce, men-——professing a religion whose most charm- 
ing grace is meekness, whose loftiest virtue is fidelity to 
conviction—naming the name of a master whose noblest 
characteristic it was that he was the friend of the un- 
happy, the companion of the outcast, the champion of 


the oppressed,—yes, these Christians will shun him as a), 
This is not as | 


monster and denounce him as a villain. 
it should be. We are guilty of the greatest presumption 
and deepest cruelty when we thus act. Not only do we 
misrepresent our religion, but we falsify the very grounds 
on which we have professedly received it. Those grounds 
were, or should have been, its harmony with the dictates 
of our judgment, its conformity to the requirements of 
our reason. ‘The grounds on which our despised 
brother rejects it, are its hostility to the claims of 
reason. We have, therefore, plainly no more right to 


regard him as unenlightened and depraved because he 
announces his conviction that it is false, than he has to 
regard us as unenlightened and superstitious because 
we announce our conviction that it is true. Again, then, 
I repeat the assertion that so long as we admit that 
Christianity must be received upon evidence, we must 


no possible departure. 
creed. If that be distrusted, it pronounces a curse on 
the poor fellow who may be urged by his common sense 
| to entertain the suspicion, He, however, breaks loose 
from the restraint; he defies the arrogant pretensions of 
the papacy; he calls himself a Protestant; but he makes 
just the same mistake for the benefit of his disciples, as 
had been previously made with so little effect for his 
safety. He first curses the Catholic Church which he 
has just deserted, calling it by the name of “ Babylon” 
—which is reserved for destroying tire—or “ Antichrist ” 
—who is doomed to hopeless perdition. ‘Then he settles 
the boundaries of his own faith, and all within that 
circle, he maintains, is essential to salvation, that is, to 
deliverance from * the everlasting fire prepared for the 
_devil and his angels.” A sect is formed on this basis. 
| Soon another rebel appears in the camp. He asks a 
question, and his nose is slit as a punishment. This is 
“very hard; and he resents it by putting the question, 
/“ By what authority doest thou these things?” He be- 
| comes a Dissenter. He resorts to the conventicle. He 
foams, and rages, and shouts against persecution, Then 
he, too, must have his creed. He defines a system 

















which he calls evangelical; all who agree with which go 
to heaven, and all who dissent from which must, of 
course, go to hell. Thus, throughout, it is by terror, 
rather than by love, by ghostly threats, rather than by 
warm, patient, and devout sympathies, that the church 
has extended itself. It has used the superstitious 
alarms of the ignorant and the credulous as the instru- 
ments by which its victories have been won. It is won- 
derful, that the poor wretch whose flesh creeps about 
most miserably on his bones under the brimstone-blue 
and thunder-noisy fulminations of a Methodist pulpit, 
does not bethink himself that should he secure his place 
in heaven by taking his class-ticket, the clergyman of 
the parish will send him to hell for becoming a Me- 
thodist; and if he pay more respect to the clergyman 
than the “local,” and go to church, the priest over the 
way will hand him over to the devil the very next Sun- 
day; not wishing for so dark a companion, should he 
become a Catholic, the Methodist preacher and the 
clergyman will unite against him; and so, go which way 
he will, poor fellow, he will be sent to hell by somebody. 
Jesus may have died for sinners ; God may love all the 
world; but if you are a Dissenter, the Churchman will 
curse you; if you are a Churchman, the Catholic will 
curse you; and if you are a Catholic, the Churchman 
and the Dissenter will forget to curse one another, in 
order that they may the more bitterly curse you together! 
and yet all these profess to have a commission of mercy 
to the world, and say that “ God willeth not the death of 
any, but rather that all should turn unto him and live.” 


We should like to indulge in a few more quo- 
tations, but, having already exceeded our limits, 
must be content to recommend the book to our 
readers. It is addressed to the young—we hope 
the public will not interpret the word in the 
sense of years alone; there is many a young 
fellow in his grand climacteric to whom it will be 
meat and drink, and we should say that there are 
parts of it over which most men under sixty may 
ponder with advantage. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


The first of the poetical essays lying upon our 
table which happens to come to hand is “ Zhe 
Ballad of Babe Christabel: with other Lyrical 
Poems, by Geratp Massey (Bogue, London). 
Gerald Massey is the son of a poor labourer, is yet 
little more than a lad upon the verge of man- 
hood, and has had to struggle and fight his way 
up from the humblest position against every dis- 
advantage. But God has given him genius, 
united with a moral courage not to be cowed, and 
a generous and feeling heart. He ‘ings heart- 
stirring and melodious songs—songs of liberty, 
and of love, and of man’s inalienable rights. 
There is a rough and characteristic wildness in 
the mechanism of his poetry; but poetry it is, 
coming warmly from the heart and appealing as 
warmly to the heart of the reader. He is like a 
wanton child in a rich museum, grasping and 
scattering right and left brilliant and glorious 
things, with now and then a craggy fossil or a 
lump of petrified wood, from which a looker-on 
may get a sharp rap on the sconce while catching 
ata gem. He mingles sad truths with his poetic 
fancies, and dedicates his muse to the interests of 
the class of which he is amember. Hear him 





sing of “‘ To-pay anp To-mokkow.” 
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High hopes that burn’d like Stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the Heavens of Freedom! 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ‘em ! 
But never sit we down and say 
There's nothing left but sorrow : 
We walk the wilderness To-day, 
The Promised Land To-morrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming! 
Yet life stirs in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom's Spring is coming! 
And Freedom's tide comes up alway, 
Tho’ we may strand in sorrow: ) 
And our good Bark, aground To-day, . 
Shall float again ‘To-morrow. 


Through all the long dark night of years 
The People’s cry ascendeth, . 
And Earth is wet with blood and tears: 
But our meek sufferance endeth ! ) 
The Few shall not for ever sway, 
The Many moil in sorrow: 
The Powers of Hell are strong To-day, 
But Christ shall rise To morrow. 


Tho’ hearts brood o'er the Past, our eyes 
With smiling Futures glisten! 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies ; ) 
Lean out your souls and listen! i 

The world rolls Freedom's radiant way, | 
And ripens with her sorrow. 

Keep heart! who bear the Cross To-day 
Shall wear the Crown To-morrow. 


O Youth! flame-earnest, sti!l aspire, {i 
With energies immortal ! i" 
To many a haven of Desire, Tal 
Our yearning opes a portal! i 
And tho’ Age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain To-day,— 
And Harvest comes ‘To-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready to flash out at God's call, 
© Chivalry of Labour! 
Triumph and toil are twins: and aye | 
Joy’s sun's i’ the cloud of Sorrow ; 
And ‘tis the martyrdom To-day, 
Brings victory ‘To-morrow. 


And now hear him sing of love :— 


A le A mete 


Look how the Sun puts out the eyes of fire! 

So when Love's royal glance my lattice lit, 

The fires of Freedom whitened on my hearth. 
The sleeping Beauty in my heart's charmed palace 
Woke at Love's kiss. My life was set aflush, 

As Roses redden when the Spring moves by, 
And the green buds peer out like eyes, to see 
The delicate Spirit whose sweet breathings stirr'd them. 
How my heart ripen'd in its flooding spring ; 

As when the sap runs up the tingling trees, 

Till all the sunny life laughs out in leaves, 

And lifts its fluttering wings! So my heart felt; 
With such brave shoots of glory budding up, 

As it had flowered for Immortality. 

The heights of being came out from their cloud, 
As the cliffs kindle when the Morning comes 
Swimming the utmost Sea in ruddy haste, 

With foam of glory; aad the ruby light, 

Like mellow wine, runs down remotest hills. 
Thou cam’st, my sparkling Bird of Paradise! 
With a soft murmuring as of winnowing wings 
That fold the nest so Dove-like tenderly ! 

With brows that parted lovely waves of hair, 
And took the gazer’s eye with such a grace! 
Eyes, pee large ! Bo Houri-like, that light 
A soul to glory with kiss of fire ; 
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And cheeks fresh misted with the bloom’of Morn. 
And thou didst move, a Splendour mid Life's shadows, 
Making a Rembrandt picture. So the Stars 

In all their glory pass the shrinking Dark. 

O, I was stirr'd, as though a Spirit went by; 

Or I had met some awful Loveliness, 

That haunts the realms of Dreams, or duskly floats 
Across the wondering solitudes of Thought. 

And Love was Lord of all. 


Selections from the Poetry of Heinrich Heine, 
translated by J. Ackerlos (Chapman, London), 
is a pamphlet of some three score pages, containing 
a few specimens of the celebrated German poet. 
The selection is not the happiest that could be 
made, and is too limited to afford the reader any | 
adequate idea of the great merits of Heine; and 
the translation, though in many parts reflect- 
ing much of the spirit of the original, lacks | 
melody and fluency. The following brief ex- | 
tract, which is free from the above-named 
faults, will speak more favourably, both for the 
poet and his translator, than any other we could | 
choose :— 














The Runic stone by the sea-shore lies, 
And, dreaming, there I roam: 
The wind, it bellows—the sea-mew cries— 
The waves they tumble and foam. 








I have loved full many a maiden kind, 
And many a comrade brave— 

Where are they now ?—bellows the wind, 
Tumbles the foam and wave. 


“The Disputation ’’ is a rich and racy composition 
in the German; but Landless John must acquire 
a richer vocabulary and readier facilities in versi- 
fication before he can commend it as it deserves 
to be commended to English ears. 


Zohrab; or, a Midsummer Day's Dream; and 
other Poems. By W. T. Thornton (Longman, 
London), is a small volume of pleasing and me- 
lodious verse, rarely rising into poetry, never 
sinking to mediocrity. The principal subject is 
the same Eastern story, told in blank-verse by | 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, which we had lately occasion 
to notice. In Mr. Thornton’s rhyme it wants 
the grandeur, the simplicity, and impressiveness 
with which Mr. Arnold invested it; but yet, 
from the nature of its details, makes a striking | 
impression upon the reader. Mr. Thornton pro- 
fesses to have a higher object in view than merely 
contributing to popular amusement or compet- | 
ing for popular applause. What that object) 
is, may be gathered perhaps from the following) 
sonnet :— | 





To slacken labour’s rigid chain; to higher | 
Ambition and pursuit of worthier prize, 
Awakening Mammon's sordid votaries ; 

lo tend the drooping serf, whose life entire 
Is thankless taskwork, paid with scantiest hire 
Of life’s requirements ; aiding him to rise | 


From his brute level, and with doubt aspire 
And hope new kindled, to his native skies ; 
These are exalted aims—be these thy choice. 
Thus may'st thou do God service, thus recruit 
His armies, and the ling'ring hour advance 


When Earth shall start from bondage, and rejoice, - Pig f : . ‘ 
| Sots,” in which instruction and amusement are 


Perhaps some readers will think that 


And glory, might, and majesty impute | 
To Him who wrought so great deliverance. 


combined. 


Last among our versifiers for this month, comes 
J. P. Terrington, with Christmas at the Hall; 
The Hlero’s Grave; Night Musings; and other 
Poems (Longman, London). The author is an 
aspirant for poetic honours, and ardently desirous 
of enrolling himself among the bards. It is un- 
pleasant to pronounce an unpalatable sentence ; 
but on reading carefully through his volume, we 
cannot for the life of us see on what qualities his 
pretensions are to be grounded. He is plainly a 
good and amiable man—a well-wisher to and a 
worker for the cause of his suffering fellow- 
creatures. ‘There is much of the poetic sentiment 
in his composition, and an earnest love for what 
is beautiful and good—and he has, further, 
tolerably effective powers of description. But 
these will not make a poet—and the greatest 
kindness, perhaps, that the author could receive 


from a friend, would be the convincing assurance 


that, labour as he may, he will never climb far 
towards the summit of Parnassus. The con- 
struction of ‘“‘Christmas at the Hall” is simply 
ridiculous—think of a parcel of blockheads spend- 
ing the convivial hours of such a season in 
listening to a series of drouthy verses which each 
in his turn inflicts upon the rest! Positively we 
would rather spend Christmas-eve in the lock-up 
of the police-station than with such a gang of 
pitiless savages. Then the poet has a sublime 
abhorrence of grammar—his model gentleman 
pines, 
With secret longing to rejoin 
She who had been an angel on the earth. 


And a fair inamorata sings, 
Ah! my Fidelio, that is thee indeed !" 


And so on, and on, showing that this highly in- 
tellectual family, with a baronet at their head, 
never condescended to look into Lindley Murray. 
This is really too bad, and though the logic is not 
a whit better, the author might have shown a 
little regard for syntax, which costs so little to 
acquire. The staple of ‘‘ Christmas at the Hall,” 
bating some passable descriptions of character and 
scenery, is twaddle and common-place, sometimes, 
it must be conceded, melodiously expressed. The 
minor poems have unfortunately no higher claims 
to admiration. One of them, the author tells us, 
‘* literally burst forth from him ’’—he should have 
taken Uncle Toby’s advice with regard to it— 
and not have printed so silly a piece of doggerel. 
These compositions have no real value—the com- 
mon faculty of verse-making has deceived the 
writer. If he would really test his power, the 
Way is open to him—let him send his verses to 
the magazines; he will best judge of their merit 
by the money they bring in return. 

The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Journal of Social 


Progress and General Literature. No. V. Glas- 
gow: Scottish Temperance League. 1854. 


‘Tur present number of this able review opens 
with a sprightly paper entitled ‘‘Shakspeare’s 
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pages nine and ten, which are little more than a| despot; give the same to a body of men, and allot 
dilution of page eight—a quotation from ‘‘Othello’”’ them an indefinite amount of plunder to divide 
—might have been advantageously spared, as the between them, and they become infinitely worse. 

scene is quite intelligible in the original and needs | Selfishness, the opprobrium of the individual, be- 
no translation. The biography of Dr. Pye Smith! comes the boast of the body corporate. Look at 
is an interesting sketch of a great and good man ;/ Sir Martin Archer Shee, probably a feeling and 
and there are six other papers, all well written, generous man in private life. What does he say 
and upon topics of present interest—the one upon | ‘as President of the Royal Academy? We will 
“Crime and its Perpetrators” being especially | translate his language from the R.A. idiom into 
worthy of note. the vulgar tongue. Says he, in answer to the 
questions of the committee of 1836: “I, Martin 
Archer Shee, do not know what is meant by ‘com- 
mon honesty.’ I have not the slightest idea of 





Rome, Regal and Republican A Family History of | 





Rome. ByJane Marcaret Srricktanp. Edited | hegery~ode. ‘ - 
bv 9 ag treme anv. London: Hall, Virtue,| the signification of the word ‘ fair-play.” As for 
and Co. 1854. such a term as ‘generosity,’ I never met with it 


'in my life, and have not the remotest conception 
what it means. Iti ismy conscientious conviction 
| that if circumstances give to forty men the power 
|of oppressing and plundering four thousand, they 


are fools and idiots if they don’t do it so long as 
and art, exhibiting its struggles for constitutional ‘anything i 2 to be got by it. ” Thus, though ies 


ry Hyg of a teh mar word, ap the rant the Hepa Ac 
; Si avs S- | . ’ 
potism, its reviv: val ‘with Christianity, and its decay | ‘demy I and ‘such we tra re ~ principles, th 
and final fall. It is further designed to be a bio- | * es ae of ee ai 
oat Wallies, seataliinn Ue jive oak maak alt _Morally speaking, in spite of all their wealth and 
 tyoner illustrious men in ev ae age. The © glitter, the Royal Academy is the most disgust- 
author tell us that, if successful, this volume will | ingly debase rig ogee pMagghonsgorsd hic he 
be followed by others arranged upon the same plan. ¢ : hick ij lually tl ld shndd 
Judging from the execution of the volume before | senpnecvage eagphbecinies Sung Bet gee terre 
mr on Sie cactenel. ited, Sneniaaiin ste corporately they commit in cold blood. They 
us 0 e 100 p Style, | drove Haydon, tough as he was, to suicide ; they 


from its careful and scrupulous adherence to fact, killed Miiller (because they foresaw that he would 
and from the indefatigable research which it ex- | 
excel them all), as certainly, to use the words 


hibits, we should say there can be no doubt what-| 06 4). « Art-Union Journal,” “as if they had 


We have here the first volume of a comprehensive | 
and elaborate work, designed, as the preface in- 
forms us, to embrace the history of ancient Rome | 
in all its stages of conquest, civ ilization, literature 


ever of its accepta ith the reading public "7™.,.: 

Such a w ork i rae pagel ried pe tone zo eee driven a stecl dagger into hig breast.” Their 
UC “ Ss ‘ y -— re 

: uy : : animus is precisely that of Jew traders. They 


History of Rome, unless we are to accept as such h 
those prepared for the use of. schools, and which | 
are for the most part disfigured with silly fables, | 
and are all of them far too meagre in details to. 
afford any satisfactory idea of Rome in its ancient | 


ave got possession of the shop; they will sell 
_nobody’s goods, if they can help it, but their own. 
‘They make the public, who ought to be their 
| masters, pay for entrance; and they will render 
(no account of the money. What can Mr. Skaife 


a of gre --* and glory, and ob — do against such a body as this? They will laugh 
sg aia is t _ op er Nag — to < ad at his pamphlet; not because they are guiltless, 
fall of é G aech? T oki pay Aes ad, al . f “| but because they are impregnable. Greed has 
1m lipamnd wana ar ooking to 1ts adaptation for | bi nded them to shame ; and it is, therefore, of no 
family reading, it is all that we could have wished | use to appeal to them. Parliament has forborne 
ety t The pve “— which ee - — of _to interfere with their truculent management and 
ne Se ee eres etched mischievous monopoly ; and, therefore, it is of no 

| use to appeal to the public. ‘The honourable men 


on a larger canvas and with a bolder hand; but, 
we have faith in the pen that has traced the vary- | among them are in the minority, and so long as 


ing chronicle thus far, and shall await with con- 
fidence the fruits of its future industry. 
Evy o8é of the Royal Academy of Arts. By Tuomas 


Skaire. London: Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 

L854. 
Mr. Skarrr, conscious that he has suffered injus- 
tice at the hands of the Royal Academy, has the 
temerity to complain in print—as though that would 
do him any good—and to retaliate, by exposing 
the corruption of the body corporate of brutes, as 
though all the world did not know it already. 
Common-sense should have suggested to him that 
hogs only gobble and grunt. 
royal hogs can do no more. 
sible control over his fellows, and he becomes a 


that is the case, there are no hopes of reform from 
within. 


| Poetical Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ; ; 
Minor Contemporaneous Poets, and Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst. Edited by Rosenr Bett. 
London: Parker and Son.  IS84. 


Tuts is the second volume of the annotated Edi- 
tion of the Eng}ish Poets, in course of publication 
by Mr. Parker. It affords additional evidence of 
the literary and critical abilities of the editor, and of 
hisdetermination to execute the work ina tyle 0 f 
thorough completeness. The life of Surrey, 


A congregation of | fixed to his poems, is an admirable piece of 4 
Give a man irrespon- | graphy, in which facts are carefully substantiated 
and old illusions dispelled. That alone, to say 
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nothing of theshorter sketches of his cotemporaries, | | °° sence.” tut “nigh ot hand.” 


is worth the whole price of the volume. Never 
before, that we are aware of, has literary labour 


of so much value been bestowed upon an edition | 


e- | M. V. Cousin. 


of the poets put forth at such a price. Itisr 


ing now and then to turn to the works of 


these early English bards, who wrote not for 
writing’s sake, but from the overflow of fancy 
and fervour, and whose most ingenious conceits 
are flavoured with a charming simplicity which 
has long since disappeared. 
were written above three hundred years ago, and 


have a peculiar value as the expression of the | 
_tropolis. By B. Brick, Esq. Glasgow: Murray and Son. 


| Paul Clifford. By Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. M.P. ( 


literary aspect of the period. 


The Leisure Hour. Part XXV. 
don: Religious Tract Society. 


Tae monthly part of this excellent and amusing 


Feb. 1.1854. Lon- 


periodical contains two dozen articles on subjects. 


of general interest. An Australian story con- 
tinued from week to week, containing or to 
contain pictures of life in the shcep-runs, 
the diggings, and the cities of the Southern 
world, and capitally illustrated with engravings 
after Gilbert, must present a peculiar attraction 
at the present time. Then there are illustrated 
articles on the lost mariners of the Polar Seas— 
and a variety of other papers excellently adapted 
to improve the leisure of a spare hour. 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


The Abstainer's Journal. No. XIII. Glasgow: Scot- 
tish Temperance League. 
The Early Closing Advocate and Commercial Reformer. 


London: Houlston and Stoneman. 18/4. 
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| and Co. 


These compositions | 
| Oakey, and Co. 


| Nos. I. and IT. 





The Coming Era of Practical Reform, not “ looming iq 
By James Silk Buck. 


ingham. No.1. London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co, 


1854. 

Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. B 
Increased by an ix on F 
Art. Translated by O. W. Wight. Third Edition. Edin. 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
1854. 

The Art of Questioning ; or, a short Analysis of the 


‘I nterrogatory Methods of Instruction. By W. T. Young. 
‘Dublin: Curry and Co. 
' 


London: Whittaker and Cop. 


853. 

The Band of Hope Review. 
1853. 

Young Glasgow ; or, The Gentism of the Western Me. 


London: Partridge, 


Rail- 
| way Library). London: Routledge and Co. 1854. 

Library of Biblical Literature. Nos. 1. and II. Lon. 
‘don: W. Freeman. 1854. 

The Northern Tribune, a Periodical for the People, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: J. Barlow. Lon- 
don: Holyoake and Co. 1854. 

Agnes Valmar. A Novel. In three volumes. London: 


Chapman and Hall. 1854. 





We have received a circular from the “ NeoPpHyTE Wut- 
-rers’ Soctrety,” which we suppose to be an association of 
youny men united for literary improvement. But the cir- 
cular does not inform us where the Society exists, or how a 
young man must set to work in order to joinit. The cir- 
cular is printed in Aberdeen, but the jirst meeting took 
place in London, and the members live everywhere. 
Judging from the code of rules, the object of the associa- 
tion is excellent, and we cannot withhold the expression 
of our warmest wishes inits behalf. The plan of operation 
too seems good, though perhaps capable of simplification. 
| If the members are earnest, and will persist in the mainte- 
nance of a kind and brotherly feeling, such a union may 
result to some,or to all of them, in advantages which can. 
not be too highly estimated—* Infinite is the help man can 
| yield to man.” 








LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Prince of Wales Life and Educational Assurance Com- officers. The great success that has been met with is 
pany.—At the second annual meeting of the proprietors, | mainly to be attributed to the liberality of the company’s 
held at the offices, 105, Regent-street, Sir T. I]. Roberts, | principles, and the respect which has been secured for 








Bart., in the chair, the secretary (Mr. John Hornby) 
read a report of the directors, from which we extract the 
following items :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—The close of the year 1853 imposes 
on your directors the pleasing duty of laying before you 
a statement of business transacted, which has surpassed 
their most sanguine expectations. They have to report 


773 proposals for assurance of life, to the amount of 


£158,100 8s. Gd., received during the past year, and 596 
policies issued, assuring £120,595 8s. !d., producing pre- 
miums amounting to L417 2s. 0d. The first and se- 
cond years of the company’s business stand thus— 
[R52 .....e eABOLLA 14 2 New business. 
eee 4317 29 , 





£1302 8 7 
The increase over the preceding year will be seen to be 
nearly one half. The life losses for the period of two 
years have been £100, which amount, in comparison with 
the number of transactions, is unusually small, and your 
directors take this opportunity of stating that whether in 


any future year the losses be above or below the average, 
nothing can exceed the zeal and care of their medical 


it by the direct and open manner in which the business 
has been conducted. In the movement to extend the 
| benefits of life assurance your directors have been in the 
'van, they have enabled many a working man, since the 
corresponding period of last year, to avail himself of the 
blessings of life assurance, and to provide support and 
solace for himself when stretched on a bed of sickness ; 
and they believe that even now this class of business is 
but commencing ; the sickness losses since the opening 
of that branch, a year and a half ago, have been re- 
markably small, and your directors have in every in- 
stance found themselves fairly treated. A new branch 
has been established during the past year, to enable 
mariners, seamen, as well as officers, to assure their 
lives at one uniform rate, so that the policy shall remain 
valid to whatever climate the duty of the mariner or the 
interest of the mercantile seaman may take him; it is 
considered that the want of some such plan as this might 
be seriously felt at the present time, and as much busi- 
ness has already accrued, your directors expect that this 
branch may be a highly successful and remunerative 
one. Your directors have received many suggestions on 
the subject of an increased rate of dividend, but although, 














rhaps, fully warranted by the success of the company, 
they feel it advisable to recommend that the question be 
deferred to another year ; and that a dividend atthe rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital be now 
declared; they have also been requested by many share- 
holders to make the dividend half-yearly, and, in order 
to meet this desire, they have resolved to declare, on 
their own responsibility, on the nearest board day to the 
30th June, a dividend of 2} per cent. for the half-year.” 


Provident Clerks’ Mutual Life Association. —At the an. 
nual general meeting of this association, held at the 
London Tavern, as usual, the business of the life assu- 
rance department took precedence, and, in the absence 
of the chairman, Mr. R. H. Jones, was conducted under 
the presidency of Mr. J. W. Welch, the deputy-chairman. 
The report of the board of management gave the follow- 
ing details of business done during the past year :— 

“The number of policies issued during the past year 
js 491 for £96,225; 7 annuities, £114 6s. 14., which is an 
increase of 62 policies for £14,272 on the business of | 
1852; 18 proposals for £6,250 have been declined; 68 
proposals for £24,350 have been deferred, withdrawn, or | 
are under consideration—making the total number of 
proposals 584, for £116,825. 

“The annual income arising from premiums on poli- 
cies In existence, together with dividends and interest on 
invested capital, amounts to £11,822. 

“The amount of claims arising from 2] deaths is 
£5,871, including bonuses added to the sums assured. 
The amount of claims paid to the representatives of 
deceased members since the formation of the association 
is £24,045. 

“Reverting to their last report, the board have now to | 
announce that the actuaries (Mr. Griffith Davies and | 
Mr. William Ratray), having rendered their report on 








December, 1852, recommended that an amount (after 
reserving a sum sufficient for all liabilities) equivalent to 
a reversionary bonus of £13,800, be divided amongst | 
those members entitled to participate therein, which the 
board have accordingly carried into effect. | 

“The accounts for the past year have been duly | 
audited, leaving a balance in favour of the association of 
£7,538 13s. 11d.—thus, after payment of all claims, in- 
creasing the funds of the association to £53,695 8s. Od. | 

“The balance-sheet has been, as usual, submitted to 
the trustees and approved by them. 

“During the last Session of Parliament a bill was 
passed reducing considerably the stamp duty on life 
policies of assurance. The board, being always desirous 
of offering every facility and encouragement for persons 
to insure their lives, at once determined to forego the 
charge for stamps on policies, 

“The following gentlemen, duly qualified, have been 
nominated as auditors for the year 1854:—Mr. James 

tichard Lloyd, Mr. Francis Frederick Toole, and Mr. 
Charles Woolley. 

“The board, in conclusion, feel perfect confidence in 
Crawing the attention of all classes to the sound position 
of the association, to the benefits it has already conferred, 
and the power it possesses to assist in carrying out one 
of the recommendations of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons with regard to life assurance, ‘that 
it is the duty of every one to make provision for his 
family,” and they eall upon every member to use his 
greatest exertion to so desirable an object.” 





j 





After the report, the balance-sheet was read, and by a| there were received 75 proposals for the assurance of 
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“The board of management have the pleasure to 
present their thirteenth annual report to the donors, 
subscribers, and members of this department, and refer 
them, with satisfaction, to the following details, which 
show a continuance of its prosperous condition :— 

381 old subscribers ........£499 5 6 
31 new ditto ............ 34 2 6 
BUD GB. i vecindvcsse eu = 





£543 18 0 
Subscriptions from insurers— 
1795 at 5s... £448 15 0 
2 at 10s. 6d. » 3G 
37 at 10s... 1810 O 
7 at 20s..... 7 0 0 





£475 6 Oe LOD 4 O 


8 donations ...... 49 19 9 





£1069 3 9 

“Gratuities amounting to £170 5s. have been given 
to members, and to the widows and orphan children of 
members. 

“Loans to the extent of £1,887 have been granted 
to 86 members, making a total of £15,077 since the 
commencement, 

“On the 18th of May last, in accordance with a re- 
solution of the last annual general meeting, one clerk 
was elected to an annuity of £30; one to an annuity of 

25; three widows were elected to annuities of £20 
each, and two to annuities of £15 each; making to- 
gether a further annual charge of £145. The total 
number of annuitants is now 7 clerks, and 27 widows 
of clerks, at an annual charge of £600, 

“The board of management, looking to the present 
prosperous state of the funds of this department, have 


‘much pleasure in recommending that, on the 17th May 
the assets and liabilities of the association to the 3!st | next, or upon such other day as they may appoint, a 


further suin, not exceeding £160, be granted in annui- 
ties to two clerks and the widows of five clerks, aceord- 
ing to the applications which may be received. 

“A resolution to carry this recommendation into 
effect will be submitted to the meeting. 

“At the second division of profits of the insurance 
department, to the 3lst December, 1552, a sum of £712, 
being one-tenth of the said profits, has been paid over 
to this department, in accordance with the rules. 

“The board have unqualified satisfaction in referring 
to the past, as regards the peculiar benefits of this 
department, as they have been enabled to comply with 
all the claims for assistance which have been made 
upon them up to the present time ; but they nevertheless 
call upon the clerks, whose interests are so involved 
in supporting the association, to assist them in exertions 
to increase its means, and thus continue to render cer- 
tain thet assistance they have hitherto conferred.” 

The balance-sheet was then read; and from its state. 
minent there appeared a balance of £14,562 17s. 3d. in 
favour of this department, being the amount by which 
the receipts exceed the expenditure to the present 
date. 


Phoenix Life Assurance Company.— I'he annual general 
meeting of the proprietors of the above company was 
held at Liverpool on Thursday, the Sth September, 1853. 
The following are extracts from the report :— 

“The number of policies issued by the company is 
2000, assuring £135,678 8s.; in addition to which 


separate statement of the funds and effects of the associa- £15,257 1&s., but which, in most part, were not carried 


tion, up to the 3Ist of December, 1853, it appeared that 
there was a balance in favour of this association of 
£53,695 &s. Od., being the amount by which the receipts 
exceed the expenditure to this date. 

The business of the benevolent department came 
next, and Mr. Welch vacated the chair in favour of J. | 
A. Smith, Esq., M.P., who was warmly welcomed by 
the meeting. Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., and Mr. J. P. 
Murrough, M.P., supported Mr. Smith in the chair, in 
addition to the managers. 

The Secretary read the following report:— 








out, owing to the amount of additional premium the 
directors deemed it necessary to require, to secure the 
funds of the company against loss by the risks. 

“Tt is necessary to observe that the business trans- 
acted by the company, prior to the formation of the 
London board, was confined almost exclusively to the 
industrial classes; but in now seeking that of a higher 
and larger character, it is not the intention of the direc- 
tors to discard that upon which the company was 
originally founded. 

“ The directors have to refer to the plan for assurance 
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against accidental death at sea, first introduced to the 
public by the Phenix Life Assurance Company ; and 
they have pleasure in congratulating the proprietors 
upon not having sustained a single loss in this depart- 
ment of their business. a 

“Jt is the intention of the directors from this time to 
issue their policies free of stamp duty to the assured ; so 
that the only expense on effecting an assurance in this 
company, will be that of the premium according to the 
tabular rates. 

“ The directors call the attention of the proprietors to 
the subjoined account of the receipts and expenditure 
for the past year, and recommend that a dividend be 
declared for the past and ensuing years, at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, free of income tax.” 








Dr. RECEIPTS. 1852—55. 

£ s. d. 

Toshares.. or ia _ 2,028 7 11 

Premiums .. és - ie -- 3088 15 1 

Deposits oe - oe 2 .. 1,698 5 O 

Sundry accounts due - ee , 75 & 2 
Sundry amounts due to the company, 

omitted in former balance ee - 147 6 3 

Balance from last account.. - “* is 19 10 

47,149 2 3 

To balance brought down .. és .. £2,537 18 1 


JoHN GARDINER, ) 
R. Ceci. AvstTIs, ) 


a 
(Signed ) Auditors. 


Cr. EXPENDITURE. £ s. d. 
By house repairs, rent, rates, taxes, coals 
and gas, fire insurance and surveyor'’s 


charges... 6a ea oe . 325 6 4 
Printing, stationery, postages, petty ex- 

penses, and registration charges si 626 17 9 
Advertisements, agency and travelling ex- 

penses, and medical fees os es 646 15 6 
Salaries and medical oflicers 1165 2 
Paid claims for death re ra _ 306 O 0 
Paid for policies surrendered 410 11 
te-assurances and commission .. wi 096 IS OD 


Law charges, interest, {incidentalexpenses 491 12 10 
Balance, investments, property 


purchased, and in hands of 


ugents ee — . £1,887 14 4 
Policy stamps in hand o. 12 10 0 
In manager's hand .. ee 120 13 8 
At bankers... re .. 516 19 11 


2537 18 ] 








24th June, 1853. £7,149 2 3 
(Signed) 

towLAND GARDINER ALSTON, ) 

Rt. H. Goo.pen, 


Matvnice Evans, ) 


Directors. 


English and Foreign (Life and Fire) Assurance Com- 
pany.—The first annual meeting of the shareholders of 
this company was held at their offices, 38, Arundel- 
street, Strand, on Wednesday. In the absence of Lord 
Erskine, chairman of the company, the chair was filled 
by Mr. J. E. Mayall. 

Mr. Wm. Carpenter, managing director, having opened 
the business of the day by reading the notice calling 
the meeting, laid before the shareholders a report, stating 
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the amount of business transacted in the office during 
the year. 

“790 proposals have been received, for assuring the 
sum of £44,443. Of these, 486 have been accepted, 
assuring £31,346, and producing annual premiums tg 
the amount of £1,161. Of the remaining proposals, 
49, for assuring £3,194, have been rejected, from various 
causes; while 255, for assuring the sum of £9,90°, are 
not yet completed. 

“Of the lives accepted, one only has dropped; from 
which statement it will be secn that the loss by death 
during the year has fallen far short of that anticipated 
and provided for in the tables of premiums, and there 
is, so far, a considerable balance of gain to the office. 

“ The profit and loss account, appended to the balance 
sheet, exhibits, in a very satisfactory manner, the results 
of the year’s business. After charging all the expenses 
incident to it, as well as one-tenth of the preliminary 
expenses (which the deed of settlement makes payable 
in ten years), and setting apart a sum equal to one per 
cent. on the existing assurances, £31,346, which the 
most competent authorities have shown to be ample to 
cover the policy risks of the second year of a company’s 
operations, there is shown to be a clear balance of profit 
amounting to £355 on the year’s transactions. 

“ By an arrangement made with the Union Fire Office, 
the directors hope to develop a good fire business, as 
auxiliary to their principal business of life assurance. 

“In the Birmingham district, where an office has 
been opened, and a good amount of business done, some 
interruption has occurred, in consequence of a change 
having become necessary in the superintending agency. 
The directors have good reason to believe, from the zeal 
and activity of the gentleman now entrusted with the 
management of that district, and who was one of the 
first agents of the company, that the business there will 
soon be largely increased. 

“With a strong desire to aid in extending the great 
benefits of assurance amongst the industrial classes, and 
to atford the security of a proprietary company, in lieu 
of the precarious undertaking, and frequently-recurring 
fuilure of benefit societies, the board of directors, in 
compliance with the reiterated and urgent representa. 
tions of some of their most intelligent agents, are having 
developed and matured a new and valuable system of 
life and sickness assurance, which will at once supply a 
long-felt want and greatly enlarge the operations and 
usefulness of the company. 

* The directors recommend that a dividend of £5 per 
cent., free from income tax, on the paid-up capital be 
declared paid. 

“ As required by the deed of setuement, three directors 
retire by rotation, namely, Major Bezant, W. Lelean, 
and LB. Jones. 

* The Rev. J.B. Reade, and the Rev. Charles Lowndes, 
who have both sat at the board for some time past, offer 
themselves for election by the shareholders, and are 
recommended by the directors, as is also the re-election 
of Major Bezant. | 

“The auditors, Mr. Thomas Goodyear and Mr. R. K. 
Burt, also retire, and offer themselves for re-election.” 

After some observations from the chairman, a dividend 
of five per cent. on the paid-up capital was then declared. 
Major Bezant was re-elected a director of the company, 
and the appointments of Rev. Messrs. C. Lowndes and 
J. B. Reade to seats at the board confirmed. The out- 
going auditors were next re-elected, and the thanks of 
the meeting given to Mr. Carpenter, when the proceed- 





ings terminated with the usual complimentary vote. 
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